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PREFACE. 


Tnr writer of these observations has passed 
upwauls of 12 ) cars in India ; but, until the 
peiiod of his embaihation ioi Europe, had no 
intention whatever of writing for the public, 
and had collected no materials for that purpose. 
A month or two prior to leaving India, cir- 
( umstances threw in his way iVIr Prinsep’s 
Uislot u al Narrative of the military and political 
tiansactions of the Marquis of Hastings’s ad- 
ministration. Entertaining different opinions 
fiom that author on this subject, lie deter- 
mined to amuse* his leisure on board ship, by 
examining the system of policy pursued by 
that statesman in the Ncpaul and Mahrattah 
wars ; to combine this with a summary account 
of the two campaigns against the former pow- 
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er ; and to conclude with some observations^ 
on the .state of the press and our military 
establishments in India. A very tedious pas- 
sage enabled the author to effect this A ^and\af- 
forded, him time to throw out his opinions tfp- 
on colonization, the progress of Christianity 
and European education, the character of the; 
natives, and the nature of our civil government, 
in India. * 

At the end of the chapters on our civil go- 
vernment and Indian army, he has briefly ex- 
hibited the prospects of rank and emolument, 
which, in the present state of the service, lie 
open to persons adventui’ing to In^ia, in the 
civil, military, and medical branches of it. 
The writer has. expressed himself with free- 
dom respecting Lord Hastings’s administration. 
His sentiments on this subject are formed 
from the perusal of Mr Prinsep’s work, which 
has been revised by Lord Hastings ; and he 
has exhibited passages from it which, in his 
estimation, fully support the opinions he main- 
tains. The Governor-general of India has in- 

. * It will be observed that the author has deviated from this ar- 
rangement in putting these sheets to the press. 
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\ited the public to scrutinize his public con- 
'duct. Emboldened by this call, the author 
has dared to animadvert upon the policy pur- 
sued by the British government in Rajpootana. 
I i he has asserted what is untrue, or adopted 
erroneous opinions respecting our Asiatic po-’ 
3icy, it will be easy to refute him ; and the 
^ wisdom of this system will be rendered still 
more apparent. 

The political transactions of British India 
have generally been discussed by men inti- 
mately connected with the existing adminis- 
tration (who had been the principal agents in 
the most important events), or b\ individuals 
attached by ties of gratitude to the ruler of the 
day. SuVp has not been the case with the 
present writer. His time has been entirely 
spent in marching about with his regiment 
from one station to another in the Company's 
provinces (or sometimes beyond it), and he is 
unknown to persons in authority. Perhaps 
this may have imperceptibly biassed his opi- 
nions, and induced him to view the acts of ad- 
ministration too much in the spirit of a regular 
oppositionist j if so, the intelligent reader will 
make the requisite deduction from his state- 
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ments. But it is time that men should speak 
out. The English public have only been ac- 
customed to hear what can be said on one side 
of the question, in regard to Indianjpolitics, 
and it is but just that they should listen to the 
other. There are various important subjects 
discussed in this work, to which the writer 
never specially directed his attention with the 
view of collecting information for the public • 
but, at the same time, he has not been alto- 
gether negligent of them during his residence 
in India. The unfavourable circumstances in 
which he was placed, will perhaps ibrm an 
apology for the imperfect view which he has 
given of some of them. 

There are two valuable works— ^Tr Mill’s 
profound History of India , and Mr Ward’s 
publication on the Hindoos — which the author 
had not in his possession, and upon which he 
has animadverted with some freedom ; but his 
opinions respecting them have been formed 
from a careful perusal when in India. 

As regards Asiatic names, the writer has fol- 
lowed no regular plan, having generally written 
them as is customary in England, that he might 
be more easily understood j but, with every 
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Anglo-Indian, he is powerfully impressed with 
the superiority of Dr Borthwick Gilchrist’s 
system of orthography ; and, had he been writ- 
ing for persons in India alone, would have 
Quietly adhered to it. 

In his observations upon the native charac- 
ter, as contrasted with that of the lower classes 
of European society, the writer has, in some 
respects, ascribed a superiority to that of the 
Hindoos ; but perhaps the circumstances in 
which he has been placed, have led him to 
form an unfavourable estimate of his country- 
men. Having left his native country at an 
early age, he has had no opportunity of view- 
ing their character in its perfection in the bo- 
som of domestic life, and has principally form- 
ed his opinions respecting them from observa- 
tion of the conduct of the soldiers' of the Bri- 
tish army in India, whose moral estimation is 
somewhat inferior to that of the generality of 
the lower orders in England — many of them 
having been compelled to leave their native 
country on account of their irregularities. 
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STATE OF BRITISH INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 

COLONIZATION* 

The arguments against it examined ; and the advantages which 
would result from it to India and England maintained. — The 
state of landed property in India explained ; and the introduction 
of British landholders recommended. — The apprehension of dan- 
ger to our power from the revolt of the colonists (as exemplified in 
the case of America), shown to be inapplicable to British India. 

W hen a small but adventurous portion of a nation 
highly civilized, possessing superior physical and 
mental vigour, has succeeded in the conquest of a 
vast and populous empire, inhabited by a race of 
men imbecile in intellect, feeble in frame, and de- 
graded in character by the debasing operation of 
civil and religious ' tyranny, — it must strike the 
mind with irresistible force, that the noblest service 
which it can render to this oppressed people, would 
be to evince its entire superiority* to every selfish 
feeling, by communicating its knowl^e in science. 
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arts, morals, and religion, to this # aty!§fct race ; and 
thus to achieve the mighty good of rescuing a nu- 
merous portion of mankind from the misery and 
degradatjAi£4fcvl^ich result from their present state 
'of inte Uec^ ^l darkness. It is thus that a spirit 
of violence 'fflttfc injustice could atone* to humanity 
for the evils It had committed, and that a necessary 
aggrandizement or extension of territory could be 
rendered useful to mankind. It was the glory of 
ancient Rome to diffuse the knowledge of her arts, 
letters, laws, and manners, amidst the conquerexl 
nations : Her power was rendered . subservient to 
their improvement ; her pride was gratified by their 
elevation in character and dignity. And will not a 
polished, an enlightened, and a Christian people aspire 
to imitate or surpass her in this exalted career ? This 
is the noble destiny reserved for England in India. — 
The daring spirit of enterprize, the energetic valour 
of her sons have enabled her to obtain the mastery 
in this vast country : it is their task to introduce 
that just taste in arts and literature, that ardent 
love of science and rational liberty, that purer 
faith and loftier morality which constitute the in- 
tellectual glory of their country. It will be their duty 
to exalt India in the scale of social existence -to sti- 
mulate her torpid energies into action by the stirring 
agency of those principles which vivify and adorn 
society in Europe to fertilize the barren waste of 
intellect, that it may spring 'forth in a rich harvest of 
mental improvement. Of the various means which 
might he employed to effect this important end, it 
must be. obvious that.. colonization would prove by 
far the most,;: direct and beneficial in its operation. 
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Scattered throughout this vast country,’ the settlers 
would practically exhibit that superiority in agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and commerce, which would 
excite the admiration of the Hindoo community, 
and rouse their ambition to imitate ; and this would 
naturally lead- to the study of the language, religion, 
manners, and laws of a people so highly distinguished 
by their intellectual endowments. But this direct 
path to improvement has been almost closed by the 
restrictions imposed by the supreme authority in 
England on the settlement of Europeans in India. 

■ The nature of these restraints, so injurious to the 
interests both of India and of England, 1 shall now 
proceed to state, with the arguments by which they 
are supported, and the reasonings which may be 
urged in favour of unrestricted colonization ■ 
lsf. No person is allowed to proceed to India with- 
out a special licence from the Court of Directors, 
or the Board of Control ; and this, exclusive of 
their own servants, is limited to a few merchants, 
mariners, and practitioners of ,the law. Should a 
British subject be found without a licence in India, 
he is instantly liable to be sent home ; and although 
this invidious power is no doubt seldom exercised, 
yet its very existence must operate as a check to a 
permanent residence in India. 

2d, The next powerful check to colonization con-, 
sists in a regulation of the government, prohibiting 
Europeans from possessing or cultivating lands.-— 
This prohibition is not founded on anpact of. the 
legislature, but simply on an order ofepme Court of 
Directors. Thus, the principal inducement to a 

Ji2: 
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permanent settlement in India is altogelhei remo\- 
ed : that power and consequence, and extensive 
sphere of utility which the possession of land creates, 
does not exist under this system, 

3d, The nomination to appointments in the civil 
and military service in India being vested entirely 
in the Court of Directors, the British resident is 
compelled to resort to England, to afford him the 
means of providing for his family. Being deban ed 
from obtaining lands in India, he has no inheritance 
to bequeath to his descendants. Thus situated, he 
feels the necessity of acquiring influence in the 
parent country, that he may procure appointments 
for his children. With this hope, he sends them to 
England at an early age, that they may be imbued 
with British habits and feelings. In the decline of 
life he generally retires to that country, that he may 
superintend their establishment in the world. Undei 
this system it is impossible that colonization can 
take place : All the feelings of the European com- 
munity center in England ; — the annual return of its 
members prevents their taking root in the country. 
As Mr Grant eloquently expresses it,— “ The link of 
the domestic affections attaches a European not to 
India, but England ; and he can hardly be said even 
to live in the land of his residence, while the second 
and younger life which he enjoys in his descendants, 
is bound up in a distant country.” 

4 th. Individuals are restrained, by statute, from 
residing in any place ten miles beyond a principal 
settlement, without a special license of the governor- 
in-council of such settlement. In practice this per- 
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mission is rarely refused, any person of character 
having free liberty to exercise his calling within the 
provinces. 

From the operation of these causes, it must he 
obvious that colonization cannot take place in In- 
dia ; and it remains to inquire by what arguments 
this restrictive policy is supported. These arc clear- 
ly stated by the able and eloquent advocate of the 
present system of Indian government, Mr R. Grant. 
They resolve themselves into two principal reasons : 
\st t A regard to humanity, which induces an en- 
lightened government to protect its native subjects 
from the rapacity and injustice of Europeans, and 
from a dread that their superior skill, intelligence, 
and energy of character would enable them to de- 
prive the original inhabitants of their lands, and 
permanently displace the nati\ e population : 2d, It 
is apprehended, that, were colonization allowed, 
the Anglo-Indian community would speedily eman- 
cipate itself from the control of the mother coun- 
try. 

It is contended, that an Anglo-Indian public 
would be created, altogether different in character 
and spirit from that of England, and opposed in 
interest to that of the native community : That the 
feeling which would animate this mixed population 
towards the native inhabitants, would be eminently 
hostile and inimical to their prosperity : That, con- 
scious of their superiority, they would fearlessly 
exercise it in acts of violence and oppression : That 
the administration of justice resting principally with 
these men, there would' be every reason to apprehend 
an unjust partiality to the interest of their own body ; 
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That it could not be expected that an abject Hindoo 
would appear before a tribunal of this kind, to con- 
front an antagonist belonging to the master or ruling 
class : That thus injustice would reign triumphant 
through the land. It is apprehended, in short, that 
the character of this Anglo-Indian public would 
approximate to that of a Westf Indian colony, and 
its character be marked by the same profligate dis- 
regard of human feeling which is exercised towards 
the negroes. 

Such are the reasons which are urged against co- 
lonization. At first sight there appears a marked in- 
consistency in these reasonings. With all this appa- 
rent regard for the interests of humanity — this re- 
pugnance to displace the native population — it is 
remarkable that the ruling powers in India or Eng- 
land have manifested no extraordinary reluctance to 
dethrone their sovereigns when the interest of the 
state required it. If the reasonings urged by Mr 
Grant are correct, they must apply equally to the 
conduct of the British government in displacing these 
rulers j and this policy must be condemned on the 
same humane principles which are urged against co- 
lonization. This, perhaps, is going farther than this 
gentleman intended, considering that his work is, 
confessedly, a panegyric upon that government. 

I perfectly agree with him, that the introduction 
of a more enlightened system of rule has been at- 
tended with some benefit to the native population $ 
but it is this very conviction which leads me to de- 
sire that British influence was more extensively dif- 
fused throughout the land— that it pervaded every 
village, instead of being confined to a few spots in 
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a vast empire. It is singular that this writer should 
suppose, that the virtues of humanity and self-re- 
straint were solely exercised by the executive in 
India ; as if the community from which the ruling 
power emanates was altogether devoid of these 
qualities. The government of a country is enlight- 
ened in the same proportion as its inhabitants are 
advanced in the scale of civilization : it reflects their 
vices and virtues impartially. If the British govern- 
ment in India is practically exercised in a spirit of 
justice and moderation, it is a fair presumption that 
the conduct of the members of the European com- 
munity would be regulated by the same principles. 
This would be more particularly the case as applied 
to colonization in India, when it is taken into consi- 
deration that it is only persons of some education, 
skill, and capital, who could settle in that country 
— the extreme heat of the climate, density of the 
population, and consequent cheapness of labour, ren- 
dering it altogether impossible for the lower orders 
of Europeans to exist in India ; and thus restraining 
a settlement to a few individuals of the middle class. 

But, in the event of colonization taking place, is it 
at all likely that the Hindoo community should be- 
come the victim of those atrocities which are re- 
presented to be inseparable from this policy ? What 
probability is there of the inhabitants being unjustly 
dispossessed of their lands? None: These posses- 
sions can only be sold by government to cover a 
defalcation of revenue $ and then what moral crime 
is there in a European becoming the purchaser ? Is 
the community likely to be injured by an improved 
agricultural practice which might nearly double the 
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produce in twenty or thirty years; and thus affoul 
an increased sustenance to millions of human beings? 
Is a Hindoo or a British landholder more naturally 
disposed to a tyrannical exercise of power ? Surely 
the subject of a free and enlightened state, who, as 
a moral and intellectual being, has been accustomed 
to consider himself responsible for his actions, is 
much more likely to exercise authority beneficially. 
If not, what hope is there for the human race ? There 
can be no prospect of improvement ! It w r ould in- 
deed be a melancholy reflection to suppose, that our 
superior knowledge was solely directed to the ad- 
vancement of our own selfish purposes — that the light 
and strength of civilization was only employed in ri- 
veting the chains which bind down the human facul- 
ties in India ! But, allowing it to be the case, that the 
exercise of power was abused by British subjects, 
still it must be admitted, that the subjects of a des- 
potic state are, from the influence of circumstances, 
far more powerfully disposed to a tyrannical exer-. 
case of authority than the citizens of a free govern- 
ment. Habituated to the exercise of force, and ac- 
customed to bend before its influence, the native of 
India has scarcely an idea of any other mode of go- 
vernment. Whoever has resided in India, and exer- 
<j|gpd power, must have felt the difficulty which he en- 
countered in convincing natives, possessed of autho- 
rity»ihftt the powers of reason could be successfully 
emjplwed as an engine of human government. 

Such being the case, it seems evident, that it would 
be productive of the greatest advantage to British 
India, if an intelligent body^of European landholders 
could be introduced, who had been accustomed tore- 
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spect the rights of others and to consider the interests 
of the different orders of the community as identified 
with each other. Under their control, the wel- 
fare of^the peasantry would be more regarded, and 
their superior skill in agriculture would operate as a 
powerful stimulus to the productive industry of the 
country. It is impossible that this could be effected 
with violence. As, under the present system of go- 
vernment, all landed estates are bought and sold as in 
Europe, the British purchased would come into the 
market upon the same footing as any other person. 
No native could be dispossessed of his lands, without 
his free consent. It is remarkable, that, whilst the 
Court of Directors has rigidly prohibited British- 
born subjects from holding lands in India, the same 
restriction does not extend to the country-born po- 
pulation or the descendants of Europeans and na- 
tive women — an immunity which presents a wide 
field for exertion to that body, which is shut to 
British enterprise. It is surprising, however, that, 
notwithstanding this important privilege, scarcely 
any of the members of the country-born class have 1 
adventured in this career of industry,— -an anomaly . 
which must be ascribed to a want of enterprise or 
agricultural skill. This description of persons in- 
deed appear more ambitious of obtaining rank and 
office under the government, instead of that wealth, 
and influence which would render them independ- 
ent of its patronage. The right of holding lands, 
which is granted only to this class, exhibits a 
marked inepftsistency in the conduct of govern- 
ments If British-born subjects anpT excluded from 
this ^rivile^e, from an apprehensj^i of violence and 
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injustice on their part, ought not a just dread to be 
entertained, that the excesses of the country-botn 
population would be greater? From the defec- 
tive education of this body, their moral character* 
cannot be expected to rival the British, with the 
exception of those individuals who .have received 
a European education. Such being the case, is it 
not strange that the power and influence which land- 
ed property creates should be intrusted to a race 
of men decidedly inferior in talents, acquirements, 
and probity, whilst the British are excluded ? That 
humane' regard for the interest of the natives, which 
is alleged to be the cause of this policy, if founded 
on truth, would apply much more forcibly to the 
countryrborn population than the British. There 
may be just reasons for restricting the judicial and 
revenue officers of government from holding lands, 
that their private interests may not interfere with 
their public duties ; but the same cause for exclusion 
cannot apply to British-born subjects unemployed in • 
the Honourable Company’s service. 1 The analogy 
‘which is drawn from the conduct of the West India 
colonists towards the negroes, as a justification of 
this restrictive policy, cannot be admitted to apply 
to British India. 

The execrable institution of slavery does not exist 
to debase the character of the ruling class ; every 
labourer is at liberty to leave the service of an op- 
pressive master, and can call upon the law to punish 

* It is not contended that there is any natural inferiority ; but that 
circumstances will not allow the human character to rise to the 
same elevation which it attains under a government affording a 
wider scope to every intellectual energy. 
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any violence or injustice offered to him. A bene- 
volent provision of the supreme government assigns 
him a native agent to plead his cause before the 
judge of the district, if unable to defray the expense 
of a prosecution. But, supposing this demoralized 
feeling to exist in India, that the British colo- 
nist regarded the native inhabitant as a being 
scarcely entitled to the privileges of humanity, and 
that this unjust opinion continually impelled him to 
commit acts of outrage and cruelty upon this pro- 
strate race — still it must be obvious, that this un- 
natural and iniquitous abuse of power would be 
much more effectually checked in the East, than in 
the West, from the purer administration of justice 
which reigns in India. In the West Indies, the 
magistrates are selected from the great body of the 
planters, imbued with the same prejudices and feel- 
ings, and habitually disposed to consider the interest 
of the slave as entirely subordinate to that of the 
master. — In British India, the administration of 
justice devolves upon a body of men expxessly edu- 
cated for this purpose in England, whose habits, 
temper, and views • would be materially opposite to 
those of the colonists j and whose manifest interest 
it would be to restrain their excesses, lest they 
should provoke that rebellion which might ulti- 
mately deprive them of their lucrative appointments* 
But, independently of this powerful check, an en- 
lightened government exists, whose direct duty it is 
to protect the mass of its subjects against the vio- 
lence and rapacity of individuals, and which has 
manifested every wish to perform this, function, 
while it possesses every means of* enforcing its, de- 
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crees. Fortified by the rectitude of its intentions, the 
confidence of its subjects, and its powerful armies, 
is it at all likely that a few colonists would dare to 
risk its displeasure ? In the event of a considerable 
increase of the creole or country-bora population, 
it is probable that they would be -called upon to 
assist in the distribution of justice, and might be 
expected to show some partiality to the interests of 
their own body : But the dread of this ought not to 
be allowed to decide the question. Allowing that 
some abuses were committed, it must be obvious 
that they would be infinitely greater under the 
despotic authority of native agents. And this is the 
point to which we must bring the decision. Pos- 
sessing a superior degree of civilization, greater 
moral probity, subject to responsibility, the benefi- 
cial check of public opinion, and maintaining an 
intimate connexion with the parent country, it may 
fairly be presumed that the colonists would aspire 
to imitate the character of British justice. 

It now remains to consider the argument which is 
deduced against colonization, from the dread which 
is entertained lest the settlers should emancipate 
themselves from British control. There exists little 
probability of this : There being no inducement 
for the labouring class to settle in British India, 
colonization would be confined to a few persons 
possessing capital ; hence the numbers of this class 
would increase very slowly. The mixed European 
population increases more rapidly j— but at present 
this body is not estimated at more than 70,000 un- 
der the Bengal presidency, and this composed of 
varimisrafces, Anglo»Indian, Portuguese, Armenian j 
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whilst the native population cannot amount to less 
than 40 millions under the same government. Thus 
this portion of the community must ever remain an 
inconsiderable class amidst a vast people. 

The prospect of the revolt of the Anglo-Indian 
community must be very distant. — The analogy which 
is drawn from the example of America, cannot ap- 
ply to British India. Circumstances are entirely 
dissimilar : In America, nearly an entire people was 
animated with one spirit against the government . 
in British India, if disaffection existed in the Anglo- 
Indian community, it would be confined to a small 
number of individuals, without power or influence, 
and these scattered amidst a vast people well affect- 
ed towards the government. In such a situation 
their ruin would be inevitable. 

The danger to British India appears infinitely 
greater from the designs of Russia ; or, at some dis- 
tant period, from the efforts of European colonies 
more favourably disposed for colonization. Thus, 
at New South Wales and the Cape of Good Hope, 
where the moderate temperature of the climate and 
the fertility of the soil afford every encouragement 
to the emigration of the labouring class of the Eu- 
ropean community, the progress of population must 
be much more rapid. 

The power and ability to throw' off their allegi- 
ance would arrive much sooner to these' commu- 
nities than to that of the Anglo-Indian. In the 
event of their success, the British possessions in the 
East would naturally become their prey : The po- 
pulation of Australasia might practice 8 the larcenous 
occupation of their forefathers on a bolder scale on 
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the plains of India. But, setting aside speculation, 
„ and admitting that colonization might possibly lead 
to the emancipation of India from British control, 
are we to lose this fair prospect of doing good, from 
the dread of this calamity ? As moral, intellectual, 
and religious beings, it is unquestionably our duty 
to enter upon this career, whatever may be the con- 
sequences to our dominion. 

It remains to consider the practical advantages 
which would result from this policy. Were unre- 
stricted colonization permitted, it can scarcely be 
doubted, that the superior skill, intelligence, and 
industry of Europeans would give a powerful sti- 
mulus to the agricultural, commercial, and manu- 
facturing interests of the country. In India, landed 
property is minutely subdivided. There exist no 
large farms as in Europe : a large estate is parcelled 
out, in small portions of five, ten, or twenty acres, 
amongst the class of agricultural labourers, precisely 
on the same principle as is practised in Ireland at 
present, and the gradual alteration of which has led 
to the extensive emigrations from Scotland and Ire- 
land. Under this system no capital can be created 
for the purposes of improvement, nor motive for its 
application. The experience of the individual being 
limited to the few acres which he possesses, he can 
have no information as to the nature of different 
soils, or knowledge of different modes of culture. 
His practice is marked by a uniform routine, and is 
generally confined to the raising a single crop. To 
the gradual alteration of this system, and the intro- 
duction of large farms, Adam Smith principally 
ascribes the great improvement in agricultural skill 
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throughout Europe. And, were the existing restric- 
tions removed, which preclude British born subjects 
from holding lands, it appears that a similar advan- 
tage would result to British India by the introduc- 
tion of an improved system of agriculture. This 
change would be marked by the breaking up of the 
present system of petty farming. The European 
agriculturist would require at least 8 or 400 acres 
to enable him to avail himself of the capacity of 
different soils for the purpose of improvement. At 
present, no skill or capital is required in the cultiva- 
tion of land,— -the same uniform practice being fol- 
lowed, without the slightest attempt to augment the 
produce by applying better manure, a skilful rota- 
tion of crops, or improved implements of husbandry ; 
in a word, the intellectual talent of the Indian com- 
munity never has been directed to this the noblest of 
the arts. It occupies no portion of the leisure of the 
Indian landholder : his ambition is solely limited to 
extracting the utmost amount of rent from the 
wretched peasantry. The idea of improving the 
welfare of his tenantry, by granting his lands on such 
terms as may stimulate them to lay out capital in 
improvement, and thereby augmenting the value 
of his property, is altogether unknown to him. 

Now,, on the other hand, the attention of the 
British landholder would naturally be directed to 
the improvement of the soil, by the introduction of 
European skill, its superior practice in the applica- 
tion of manure, draining, inclosures, and embank- 
ments. It would be manifestly his interest to im- 
prove the breed of cattle, which is altogether ne- 
glected at present j whilst a regard toshis personal 
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gratifications would induce him to introduce the 
fruits and plants of Europe, which are unknown in 
India, and to bestow the pains and attention which 
are requisite for their successful cultivation. Instead 
of displacing the native inhabitants, it may be faiily 
presumed, that the energy and enterprise of the 
European character would be stimulated to bring 
ing into cultivation the vast tracts of land which lie 
unoccupied in the plains of India. When it is con- 
sidered, moreo\ er, what has been effected in Eng- 
land, within the last forty y ears, Ivy improvements in 
agriculture, is it umeasonable to suppose, that, m «• 
country like India, possessing e\eiy \uuety-of ->oi' 
and climate, and intersected by numeious streams 
affording every facility for cany ing the piodu <. t< 
market, the amount of its agriculture Mould bt 
nearly doubled within the same period, if free scope 
were allowed to the skill and enterprise of European* 
in stimulating its languishing industry ? It imry be 
objected, that the necessary opeiation of this system 
would be to deprive the peasantry of their lands, 
and thus create a great deal of misery. In repl} , it 
can only be said, that the change would be a or* 
gradual, the number of Europeans disposed to settle 
being so very limited ; and that it appears to me 
their situation would be ameliorated. The farmers 
of India are literally labourers; their agricultural 
operations are principally carried on by borrowed 
capital ; the necessity of paying their rents monthly 
compels them to resort to the money lender, whose 
au| if* likewise requisite for the maintenance of their 
families, until the harvest shall be reaped. The 
funeral rate of interest at which money is lent to 
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this class of society is not less than 36 per cent. : 
Thus the profits of agricultural labour are principally 
engrossed by the money lender. Under the depress* 
ing influence of this system, all individual energy 
must be extinguished : there can be no hope of im- 
provement as long as it endures. That surplus pro- 
duce which, in a more favourable state of society, is 
destined to reproduce wealth, and to enrich the 
farmer, is here altogether swallowed up by the 
exorbitant rate of interest which is paid to the 
lender for the use of his capital. Under the change 
of system which the existence of a body of British 
landholders, anil the introduction of large farms 
would create, this description of persons would be 
converted into weekly labourers upon their estates. 
Receiving their wages'wcekly, the necessity of bor- 
1 owing money would be removed j and thus a nu- 
merous portion of the community would be relieved 
from tho misery and suffering which result from 
the present system of agricultural economy. Were 
care taken to preserve a small piece of ground to 
each labourer, the cultivation of which would amuse 
his leisure, and assist in the maintenance of his fa- 
mily (and this is easily practicable in Hindostan), 
it can scarcely be doubted that his general condi- 
tion would be wonderfully improved. Relieved 
from the grievous exactions and oppression which 
prevail under the influence of the native landhold- 
ers, he would feel a sense of security and independ- 
ence under this system, which would raisdytim from 
his present state of moral and political^debase- 
ment. But, supposing that* no schemes of a^ficul- 
tural improvement were attempted, and the 

c 
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British landholder merely succeeded to the power 
and privileges which the native at present possesses, 
it can scarcely be doubted that this would be at- 
tended with considerable benefit to the cultivators 
of the soil. Under the present system, the principal 
zumeendars are mostly composed of opulent indi- 
viduals residing in the capital of a province, and 
very often men engaged in commercial and bank- 
ing transactions, and the native officers of govern- 
ment holding appointments in the civil courts. 
These persons, who rarely visit their estates, feel 
little or no interest in the welfare of the ryuts or 
cultivators — no sympathy with their wants ; indeed 
this cannot be expected under the system which is 
pursued in subdividing lands. Thus, let us suppose 
an opulent native purchases a zumeendaree for 
one lac of rupees $ and that this estate must pay to 
government an yearly revenue of 30,000r. allow- 
ing twelve per cent, for the interest of his money, 
the sum which he ought to collect from the ryuts 
should be 42,500r. The time and labour neces- 
sary to collect this sum from the ryuts would prove 
too much for his indolent habits, and would inter- 
fere with his other pursuits ; he therefore disposes 
■of this estate, for a certain number of years, to ano- 
ther person, who agrees to give him 50,000r. per 
annum, — thus he obtains 7500r, clear gain, without 
the slightest trouble to himself. This person again 
divides the estate between five other persons, who 
agree to give him $.5,000r. per annum ; thus he 
data* :5000r. by his bargain. These sub-renters 
dteponto Of .the lands to the ryuts for 60,000r. per 
Mjtaum, v which afford to' ‘them a profit of 5000r. 
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"Thus, the original impost which the government 
had fixed for defraying the expenses of the state is 
increased 100 per cent, to the wretched cultivator ; 
and in some districts, where this subdivision of lands 
prevails to a much greater extent, the advance must 
be considerably greater. The severe exactions which 
arise from this system leave but a scanty pittance 
to the ryut as the reward of his labour. The mise- 
ries which have resulted from the pernicious agency 
of middlemen in Ireland,— -a counterpart of the 
practice in question, — are much more aggravated 
in India, where the difficulty of contending with 
a wealthy zumeendar is much greater. Were Bri- 
tish-born subjects, however, allowed to purchase 
lands, a rapid improvement in the condition of the 
ryuts might fairly be expected. The European 
landholder would then feel the necessity of residing 
upon his estate, as the most effectual way of secu- 
ring his own interest. This would not only super- 
sede the pernicious agency of middlemen, but be 
mutually advantageous to the cultivator and the 
landlord. The ryut, moreover, would pay his 
rent directly to the landholder, without that heavy 
deduction from his profits which the agency of 
these under-renters of land created. The landlord, 
of course, would require some addition to his pro- 
fits, to compensate for his personal trouble in the 
collection ; but this would be a trifle compared with 
the exactions which prevail under the present sys- 
tem. He would perceive the advantage, too, of* 
granting a long lease, which might induce the lyut 
to lay out some capital in improvement, and whtdi 
would ultimately benefit the soil, — a change Mdjich 
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-would be of immense advantage to the ryut, a** 
at present he cannot attain more than an annual 
settlement from any native zumeendar. The char- 
acteristic probity of his country would also lead 
the British landholder to execute a regular agree- 
ment with his tenant, which might be produced 
against him, — a formula which, although directed by 
government, is generally neglected by the native 
zumeendar. In the event of a European landlord 
oppressing the ryots, the judge of the district 
would be more able to sift and punish his conduct, 
from the superior knowledge which he would pos- 
sess of the character of his countryman. The efforts 
of a European landlord would be directed to re- 
strain the pernicious practice of borrowing money, 
a habit very destructive to the prosperity of the agri- 
cultural class in India : And where a necessity did 
exist for this aid, he might confer an inestimable 
benefit on the husbandman by lending his money at 
10 or 12 per cent, which to him would be ample 
profit j and thus rescue his peasantry from the rapa- 
cious grasp of the usurer. That just confidence 
-Which all Asiatics repose in the superior rectitude 
and moral probity of the European character, 
would naturally lead his tenantry to seek his aid 
in determining their disputes ; and a proper sense 
of the exalted duties which he had to fulfil would 
render him eager to afford his time for this purpose. 
He would aspire to imitate the aristocracy of his 
native land, in their unbought exertions in the 
Ottttlto of the public. The operation of this salutary 
would be felt in creating. a greater sym- 
'^thyl&fNen these divided races of mankind ; — the 
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"natives would feel, practically convinced that power 
thus administered was a benefit, and that their in- 
terests were identified with its continuance. This 
may be esteemed altogether visionary: it will be 
said, that European farmers, indigo planters, or 
even landholders (who came out to India solely 
from interested motives), are so much occupied with 
their own pursuits, that they have no time to spare 
for these disinterested employments. This may be 
the case : Generally speaking, their leisure will be 
directed to their own amusements ; but, allowing 
this to be so, still it may be fairly assumed, 
that a regard to their own interest would prompt 
these men to protect their ryuts from the rapacity 
of the native officers of government ; and it cannot* 
be doubted that they would render a signal service 
to the community, in bringing the misconduct of 
these men to the notice of the magistrate of the 
district. The manufacturing industry of British 
India does not appear susceptible of much improve- 
ment. Yet, in no branch of labour would the ap- 
plication of European skill and capital be produc- 
tive of more extraordinary results. Since the par- 
tial opening of the trade, the British merchant has 
been enabled to export manufactured goods so 
cheap, that he has been enabled to undersell, or 
enter into fair competition, with the native manu- 
facturer in several articles, the raw material of which 
is imported direct from India. At present^British 
shirting, cambrics, muslins, stockings, are|mrchas- 
ed to a considerable amount by the I^iufppdah popu- 
lation in Bengali— a conspicuous prdof'of the: supe- 
riority of our machinery, skill, and'capital.*! Such 
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being the case, it must be obvious, that were these 
advantages transferred to British India, it would be 
attended with marked advantage to the community ; 
and to this there exists no obstacle. A skilful in- 
dividual might import the requisite machinery, and 
establish a manufactory of cotton cloth on the 
spot. The superior cheapness of the raw material, 
and the low price of labour (at least three or four 
times less than in Europe), would enable him to 
drive the British manufacturer out of the market ; 
and this superior skill would quickly be communi- 
cated to the natives. 

The commercial enterpnse of Europeans has 
hitherto scarcely been directed to the inland trade of 

• this rich country. Were a number of enterprising 
merchants scattered throughout the land, it might 
be confidently expected that they would discover 
new channels for the beneficial employment of capi- 
tal. There are various articles of European produce, 
such as cheeses, hams, oils, &c. which, from their per- 
ishable nature, cost the consumer from 2 to 500 per 
cent, upon the original price, which, were the atten- 
tion of the British resident particularly directed to 
these objects, it can scarcely be doubted, could be 
produced infinitely cheaper in India, and nearly 
equal in quality. A powerful stimulus might be given 
to the mechanical industry of the natives, by the in- 
troduction of European implements of trade— the 
awkward and clumsy tools presently in use being 
ve^ unfavourable to advancement in the mechani- 

* The '^qnishifig quantity of indigo which is an- 
nyahy esqwked from Bengal, 'the increased cultiva- 
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' uon of which is entirely owing to the superior enter- 
prise of a few British residents, affords great en- 
couragement to adventure in other branc^fs of in- 
dustry. As yet, no European has engaged in the 
cultivation of cotton ; and were equal attention direct- 
ed to its culture and cleaning, there would be every 
probability of its rivalling the finest American sam- 
ples of that commodity. The cultivation of the 
poppy, the manufacture of opium, and the pro- 
duction of silk, which arc principally left to natives 
at present, are equally open to British industry. 
The sugars of the East are only inferior to those of 
the West Indies, because European skill has not been 
equally applied to their manufacture ; the machinery 
for crushing the cane is extremely rude, and the 
process of boiling and refining very unskilful. Un- 
questionably this commodity might be supplied much 
cheaper from the East than- the West Indies j but 
the interests of the former have been sacrificed to 
protect the industry of the latter. In regard to 
shipbuilding the same policy prevails. By an act 
passed in 1813, India-built ships, that may be con- 
structed after tills period, are restricted from tra- 
ding direct to England, which secures a monopoly 
to the home shipping interest. 

Such are the various ways in which colonization 
might benefit the natives, and promote the general in- 
terests of the European body. Were British settlers 
more extensively scattered throughout the lam), they 
would render inestimable service to the government, 
by conveying sound information as to the interests 
of its subjects — an ignorance of whh^h forms no in- 
considerable source of danger to ihe of 
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our power; and this information the daily inter? 
course of the colonists with the mass of its subjects 
would egable them to attain correctly. At the same 
time, they would powerfully cooperate in carrying 
into execution the benevolent wishes of the govern- 
ment in regard to its subjects, by rescuing them 
from the grinding extortions of the' zumeendars 
and native officers of government— -the principal 
sources of oppression in India. If any notorious 
maJeadministration existed in the neighbourhood of 
a European landholder, it would come to his know- 
ledge, and would speedily be conveyed to the Euro- 
pean magistrate of the district, whose principal in- 
formation at present is drawn from the reports of 
his native officers — the very individuals against 
whose oppressions redress is sought. By beneficial 
services of this nature, a greater sympathy would 
be created between the people and their rulers, and 
the general security of our power would be increas- 
ed. The advantages which would result to Eng- 
land from colonization are obvious : It would open 
a noble field of exertion to the middle class of*her 
population, in which their superior skill, enter- 
prise, and industry would be advantageously dis- 
played ; — it would afford a small vent for that re- 
dundant population which has generated so much 
distress and misery in her domestic policy ; — it 
would diminish the competition in various profes- 
sional pursuits, and raise the rate of profit in each 
it would furnish a beneficial employment for her 
superabundant capital, by transferring it to India, 
where $t„,i8 required for the purpose of improve- 
ment i-^it yould strengthen the security of those 
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’rich dividends of East India stock, 'which remind 
the people of England that they have such a thing 
as an Indian empire. Under the powerful stimulus 
which European intelligence would give to the 
drooping industry of the country, it might fairly be 
expected that the national wealth would be greatly 
augmented ; — that the tastes and habits of the In- 
dian community would be gradually changed, by a 
greater intercourse with a more refined people j — 
and that these causes would naturally lead to a 
more extensive demand for European manufactures 
and productions. 
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CHAPTER II. 

MISSIONARIES. 

The failure of the Missionaries in their direct attempts at conver- 
sion arising , in some degree , from their intemperate conduct 

labours highly meritorious in promoting education amongst 
the natives.— The opinions of learned Mahomedans and Hin- 
doos in regard to the Christian religion. — A statement of the 
Unitarian doctrines of Rammohun. — The character qf the na- 
tives contrasted with that of the lower class of Europeans ; and 
vindicated from the reproaches cast upon it by the Missionaries. 
—The practice of burning widows compared with the European 
custom of duelling • 

The progress of colonization would prove by far 
the most efficacious instrument in the propagation of 
Christianity. The frank and unreserved intercourse 
which would take place between Europeans and 
natives would naturally lead to inquiry as to the 
moral and religious belief of these dissimilar races. 
The greater simplicity, moral beauty, and rationality 
of the Christian faith,— its greater capacity of pro- 
moting human happiness, as compared with the Hin- 
doo religion, — its entire exemption from the cruel 
superstitions and frivolous observances which deform 
the latter system,— and the purity of its doctrines, 
practically exemplified in the superior conduct of the 
European residents,— might fcll be expected to make 
some impttfcion upon the intellectual portion of the 
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• # 
native community ; — and this without wounding 

their self-love, or alarming their prejudices. The 
interviews which led to this beneficial interchange of 
sentiment being accidental, with no direct aim of 
conversion, would gradually enlighten their minds, 
without irritating their pride by asserting the false- 
hood of their religion, — the usual prelude to the 
evangelical labours of the missionary. The marked 
contempt and real intolerance which this conduct 
exhibits, revolts the feelings of the Hindoo, and 
indisposes his mind towards the reception of a purer 
faith. The progress of the Christian religion in 
India must naturally excite some curiosity. I re- 
gret that I possess no minute information respecting 
it ; but I believe it may be safely asserted, that no 
native of character or consequence has been con- 
verted; and that the labours of the missionaries 
have altogether failed in the direct attempt to in- 
troduce this religion. This opinion which I have 
formed may be incorrect : I must confess that I 
never directed my attention particularly to the sub- 
ject ; but this I can positively declare, that, in the 
years 1817-18, I was stationed at the military can- 
tonment of Barrackpoor, within half a mile of the 
Missionary College of Serampoor. At this post 5000 
native troops were cantoned, with the usual propor- 
tion of followers. The situation afforded a favour- 
able opportunity to the missionaries, and several na- 
tive converts were often sent into the lines, with the 
view of circulating their tracts, and converting the 
seapoys. I examined one or two of these individu- 
als, but I cannot recollect that they ever affirmed 
that they had succeeded, in a single instance, within 
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this cantonment. If any progress had been made, 
it would indubitably have created a powerful sensa- 
tion in the European community ; but although in 
daily intercourse with several individuals, who were 
intimately connected with the missionaries, yet I 
cannot affirm that I ever heard of any conversions.* 
I retained a native convert in my service for several 
months, who was employed by the missionaries to 
circulate their tracts ; but he never mentioned any 
particular instance of success in his vocation, at 
least within this cantonment. Unquestionably, 
some conversions have been effected j but I doubt 
if more than 100 or 200 indn iduals have become 
nominal Christians in the space of 80 years, the first 
commencement of the labours of the missionaries. 
As yet, the colossal fabric of the Hindoo religion 
remains entire. Christianity has not penetrated to 
the threshold.t The causes of this appear to be— 


* The colonel of the corps to which I belonged formed a school 
with the feudable view of promoting this object, in which transla- 
tions of the New Testament were taught. Several of the seapoys 
and non-commissioned officers attended this school, and evinced no 
disinclination to read the Scriptures ; but certainly not one of them 
was converted. These men are well known to me. The roaster of 
the school wa9 a Hindoo, with whom I have frequently Conversed : 
He understood the translations of the New Testament very well, and, 
as a means of livelihood, considered it no derogation from his faith 
to teach this knowledge to others ; but, at the same time, he re- 
mained stedfest in bis original religious opinions. The school en- 
tirely failed. 

v f According to the Report of the Serampoor Missionary College, 
in September 1819, there were nineteen Christian students at this 
seminary ; but, from the statements given, they appear to be entirely 
boys, vary jpg in their ages from five years to twenty. 
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‘ Is/, That utter loss of rank, character, and wealth, 
which must ensue from embracing a strange faith ; 
that entire divorce from that which constitutes the 
.principal charm of life — the enjoyment of the do- 
mestic affections — the delightful intercourse which 
subsists with parents, children, friends, wife, to be 
given up for ever ; — this, the purest source of our 
earthly joys, to be converted into bitterest hate - 
And all these sacrifices to be made, without obtain- 
ing that estimation in a new community, which 
might counterbalance these evils — On the con- 
trary, with the knowledge that the convert must 
encounter that feeling of contempt and scorn with 
which mankind regard those who have apostatized 
from the religion of their ancestors, arising from an 
instinctive distrust of their motives. 

2d, The progress of Christianity amongst the in- 
tellectual portion of the community has been re- 
tarded, by the consideration that the Hindoo reli- 
gion has existed for ages prior to this dispensation ; 
that it equally inculcates the existence of the Su- 
preme Being, the doctrine of a future state, and the 
practice of a pure and disinterested morality ; that 
this system of faith depends, in their estimation, 
upon the same evidence as Christianity, namely, 
human testimony or tradition ; and that it has con- 
tinued in full operation for centuries after the jaw 
troduction of this new religion : Hence, it is jh 
ferred by them, that the existence of the Hindoo 
system of worship is permitted; that the Supreme 
Being has willed that different revelations of his 
existence should be communicated to mankind ; 
that divers modes of worship are acceptable to him ; 
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and that various paths are open by which the virtu- 
ous portion of the human race may unite in a purer 
and more exalted state of existence. The divine 
character of Jesus Christ is not denied, nor yet the 
excellence of his morality ; but it is contended by 
them, that his mission could not have been intended 
for the salvation of the Hindoos, otherwise it would 
have been direct, and not bestowed after a lapse 
of centuries, when millions of human beings have 
died without its saving influence. 

3d, The cause of its failure amongst the vulgar 
must be ascribed to its abstract and intellectual 
character. Christianity is h religion adapted to a 
refined and civilized people. It does not address it- 
self to the senses ; it lays tto hold of the passions ; it 
disdains the employment of visible images to fix 
the attention of the worshipper ; and at this advanced 
period, when the agency of’ miracles is intermitted, 
it appeals solely to reason for the truth of its doc- 
trines. Such being the case, is it surprising that 
Christianity should make no progress amongst a 
people unaccustomed to exercise their reason on the 
doctrines of religion, to whom the existence of the 
Divinity is typified by palpable objects, which are 
necessary to stimulate their devotion ; whose senses 
are powerfully impressed by the pomp, the cere- 
mony, the grandeur of their religious festivals ; and 
whose imagination is strongly excited, and their 
affections warmed, by the adventures of their ro- 
mantic mythology, which give an 'interest to every 
grove and stream throughout the land ? The multi- 
plied forms and ceremonies of the Hindoo religion 
have a more powerful tendency to rivet this 
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lkith in the minds of the people, and to indispose 
them towards the reception of a more simple doc- 
trine. The unceasing operation of this system in 
its numerous observances, which regulate every ac- 
tion of their lives — their ablutions, evacuations, 
meals— must overpower the mind of the Hindoo, 
and render him altogether subject to the despotic 
influence of religion ; these endless ceremonies must 
perpetually remind him of the divine power which 
ordained them, and render it almost impossible for 
him to emancipate himself from those shackles 
which bind down his faculties. It is too much to 
expect, that the powerful array of habits and pre- 
judices which are created by this system should in- 
stantaneously give way to the desultory attacks of 
a few meritorious individuals. It is not iu this, as 
in other religions, where any innovation in spiritual 
doctrine merely affects the interests of the priest- 
hood — here a mighty revolution would be effected, 
which would resolve society into its original ele- 
ments. The institution of casts opposes a more 
formidable bltrrier to change than exists ^under any 
other system. It is only necessary to have witness- 
ed its living operation, to perceive that the subordi- 
nation it has established is so complete that it must 
require an entire change in the moral and political 
condition of the Hindoos to enable them to throw 
it off. View it in real life : In the army, the Bra* 
min seapoy (of whom there are many in the Bengal 
service) implicitly obeys his native officer, although 
he be of an inferior class, or even of the soodur, 
the lowest of all ; but, released from the parade,,tho 
scene is altogether changed— he will hot pejmjt his 
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superior to sit on the same seat with him ; he doc-> 
not eat with him, and generally keeps aloof from 
all social intercourse with those of an inferior tribe. 
When both parties are on duty, and in uniform, tin* 
native officer exacts the customary salute due to his 
rank, which is willingly paid by the Bramin seapoy ; 
but when they are undressed, religion resumes its 
empire over the mind of the former — he performs 
the accustomed reverence to his superior, and would 
shudder at the idea of violating this duty. The Hin- 
doo religion has sunk deep into the hearts and minds 
of the existing generation ; it is associated with so 
many darling opinions and prejudices, regarded as 
equally sacred by them with the most sublime ordi 
nances of the Christian faith, that its subversion must 
be the work of ages. For a considerable period ot 
time the Bramins will possess a superiority of intel- 
lectual knowledge: In the career of improvement 
opened up to them under the British rule, their doc 
trines may be modified so as to suit the enlightened 
spirit of the age ; but the love of power will induce 
this hierarchy to defend, with obstinacy^ the gradua 
ted scale of ranks which is established by this reh 
gion j— and that prostration of intellect, which has 
resulted from their system, will afford them power 
ful facilities in maintaining the contest. The pro 
'grass of the Christian religion in the Roman empire 
affords us some data id reason upon in speculating 
upon the probability of its progress in the East : it 
reqqu^d* three centuries to establish it as the nation- 
afr ^fffla hi'p, and this at a period when the human 
i rttiiMpq* prepared for the reception of a new reli- 
the nearer proofs of the existence of 
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Jesus Christ, and the miracles which attested his 
doctrine, were calculated to produce a more vivid 
impression upon the people. The Mahomedan re-' 
ligion (although eminently intellectual as compared 
with Hinduism.), in the space of nine centuries, has 
made no progress in India; and this, although 
powerful encouragement was held forth by several 
pious Emperors, who promised liberal assignments 
of land to Hindoo proselytes. The conduct of the 
English rulers is altogether d ifferent*— they have ma- 
nifested throughout an entire impartiality. * ' t 
In such a state of society it must appear’ surpri- 
sing that a single conversion should ever be made* I 
have witnessed a pious missionary alight fifdin his 
boat, and'harangue a multitude of people assembled 
on the banks of the Ganges, on the sin and error of 
their idolatrous worship, but never was surprised at 
the result. The people gazed, listened, and depart- 
ed their ways, wondering at what appeared to them 
the folly or madness of the person who addressed 
them. 


Then* has been mo previous training which 
might dispose the minds of the people to listen to 
the claims of Christianity-— no adventitious culture 
which might impart new properties to the soil, • lo- 


cation appears to be the only efficacious ihstrament 
of effecting this change, and of elevating, 
lightening the mass of the population s it would In- 
sensibly stienglhcn their faculties, and.preP fli fetilem. 
for the reception of a mtitte 
The acquisition of knowtetifjo 
fv their religion, and enable 
chains which priestcraft had imposed, 

* ft 
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couise of change does not suit the views of the mis- 
sionary — his aim is to produce instantaneous effect ; 
the more rapid the conversions which he makes, the 
greater his success in rescuing so many souls from 
perdition. Animated by this powerful impulse, he 
cannot wait for the slow progress of time,-— he disre- 
gards human means, and trusts principally to the 
powerful operation of grace ; and it is only Of late, 
when the direct mode has failed, that his attention 
has been more particularly directed to the immense 
aid which he would derive from a better system of 
education. 

The personal demeanour of the missionaries, it 
ought also to be added, has not been calculated to 
win the confidence, or to conciliate the affections' of 
the natives ; it does not exhibit that genuine philan- 
thropy and practical toleration which distinguishes 
die general conduct of Europeans in the East ; it 
evinces a deplorable ignorance of human nature, 
and a signal but unintentional want of humanity. If 
you wish to convert a particular race to your belief, 
it must strike you as a very irrational process of ai- 
gument, to go out in the highways, and tell men ab- 
ruptly that their religion is a falsehood — their sacred 
books a collection of fables— and that they must 
instantly renounce their faith to ensure their salva- 
tion.* That such has been too often the practice of 

* The calmness and forbearance which the people have evinced 
on these occasions, is truly exemplary. Haw wottfd din English 
congregation be astonished, if the ministers of thebt religion were 
thus Wantonly trifled with in the egactttioa of their sacred office 1 
T Would «$_ the lower orders of the people be toe apt to subject the 
offender fo 'the discipline of the beadle, or e\en to stone hurt. 
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the missionaries cannot, with truth, be denied. And 
is not this a cruel and insulting mode of conduct? 
What right has any missionary to revolt the sacred 
feelings of any Hindoo, by asserting the falsehood 
of his religion-— and this in the public street; where 
lie has no opportunity of proving this doctrine. If 
he conscientiously believe in this opinion, let him 
use that superior reason which God has given him, 
to convince the native of liis error ; but it must be 
done in the silence of the closet — not in the noise of 
the highway. In a spirit of meekness and candour, let 
him urge those demonstrable proofs of the authority 
of the Christian revelation which have convinced him 
— instead of denouncing, in the very threshold of the 
argument, as a system of falsehood and idolatry, the 
entire worship of the Hindoo, without endeavouring 
to prepare his mind, by a previous course of discipline 
and enlargement, to appreciate the weight of evi- 
dence, which, in his estimation, supports tip* exclu- 
sive truth of the Christian dispensation. Let the 

Something like this has occurred in India, but, I believe, very 
larely ; the indignation of the people has confined itself to booting 
the offenders out of their village*. In England the mass of society 
is pi o tec ted, by law, against those who rashly attempt to unsettle 
the national faith. What individual of this description can uttei 
what he believes to be the truth respecting the established tchgion t 
In England, if a Hindoo reviled the national faith in the same 
manner that some pf the missionaries have done in India, he would 
• be subjected to one Or two years' imprisonment. It doe* not appear 
to me that thetejayny occasion for this, or that the support 'of the 
civil power mwMssary to (because of religion anywb but, to , 
be coftsistentj lhe people of England whmthink otbewvise should 
Equally protect their fellow-creatures the Hindoos as the mestpeff 
of their community. 4 

n 2 
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missionary also beware of bringing too early into 
his argument an array of questions connected with 
the recondite mysteries of his faith — which, at first, 
can only tend to perplex the mind of the Hindoo. 
As stated before, the .spiritual guides of (he native 
population are not disposed to call in question the 
divine character of Jesus Christ — they merely con- 
tend that his ministrations were not intended to be 
addressed to them, else they would have been direct- 
ly' communicated ; and that the revelation which 
they possess is also a special one, standing entirely in- 
dependent of any other, and equally entitled to im- 
plicit belief, as being bottomed, in their estimation, 
v on precisely the same species of testimony which ac- 
credits the Christian, namely — tradition and miracles. 
Now, as this is the objection, which, in the eyes of 
the Hindoo, forms the primary bar to the reception of 
the gospel, the direct chain of proofs which Chris- 
tianity possesses must be first lecognized by the up- 
per classes of the community before any tiling can be 
successfully' done towards the conversion of the in- 
ferior ranks. Hence it is evident, that the most effi- 
cacious preliminary which could be employed in 
aid of missions, must be the preparatory diffusion 
of education among the different ranks of the native 
population — the necessary precursor of inquiry and 
civilization ; — and the instrument which, from the 
existing circumstances of India, is, of all others, un- 
questionably the best fitted to facilitate the accom- 
plishment of the important object in view. 

I must, at the same time, acquit the missionaries 
of all intentional design to wound their feelings : 
their errors have sprung from (he purest motive® — 
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but such unquestionably has been the tendency of 
their conduct. This being the case, I intrcat these 
meu to consider what their own feelings would be, 
if, placed in a similar situation, their religion was 
wantonly assailed. Would they not feel it as a cruel 
and bitter insult? Their situation in the East a Ho ids 
them a noble opportunity of practising the divine 
rule of Jesus Christ— •“ Do ye to others as you would 
have others do unto you.” Applying this precept in 
practice, they ought to respect the conscientious 
opinions of their fellow-creatures, however erroneous. 
If the missionary is a man of reflection, he must 
know that the very nature of the Hindoo religion 
has a more powerful tendency to rivet this faith in 
the minds of its disciples than that of the Christian j 
— that the pious Hindoo regards its most trifling 
ordinances as equally sacred with the most solemn 
•institutions of the Christian faith. The missionary 
may be so far advanced in the scale of intellectual 
being, that he may require no visible object to ani- 
mate bis piety ; — that, unassisted, lie may contem- 
plate the perfections of the Deity by the pure light of 
reason ; but, iu the pride of this knowledge, he ought 
not to despise the uneducated Hindoo, who is com 
polled to fix his attention upon a material represent- 
ation of' the Supreme Being, from the greater imper- 
fection of his faculties. lie ought to know that the 
intention is the same in the sincci e worshippers of 
either religion ; and that the difference simply arises 
from the different degrees of civilization 'at which 
their different communities have arrived. Such be- 
ing the case, he ought to tegard the idolater^lih 
pity, uot With abhon ence. A conscientious >Chrit>- 
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Ikuj may bo perfectly convinced of the authenticity 
of his own religion, but this may not enable him to 
disprove that of others to their satisfaction. As the 
Supreme Being has permitted these worships for 
ages, it would appear presumptuous in man not to 
respect their existence. If this consideration influ- 
enced the missionary, it woidd restrain him from 
employing Hindoo converts with the view of propa- 
gating Christianity. He must know that those men 
have rarely embraced this faith from conscientious 
motives: — expelled from the community of their 
ancestors, they have been compelled, by necessity, 
to become Christians. This being the case, the up- 
right missionary ought to sympathize with the just 
indignation of the Hindoo, who shrinks with abhor- 
rence front the boon of Christianity when proffered 
by a miscreant whose character has been stained by 
the commission of every crime. Assuredly this des- 
cription of persons cannot be viewed as accessions 
to the Christian church : driven to this course by 
their profligacy, and the prospect of immediate sub- 
sistence, they cannot be regarded as having exer- 
cised free agency. Unless they have inquired for 
themselves, and satisfied themselves of the superior 
authenticity of the Christian revelation, they must 
be regarded as mere mechanical agents, who have 
transferred their faith from one guide to another, 
but have no pretensions to be considered as rational 
Christians. It may fairly be asserted, that not one 
of these neophytes has ever sufficiently mastered the 
English language so as to be able to read and under- 
stand the evidences in favour of his new creed. I 
have not heard that any translation has been made 
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’ which could instruct the convert in the nature of 
these evidences; if not, he has taken his religion 
entirely upon trust, and has merely changed his. 
spiritual guide. It is surprising that the missionary 
has not pursued a more eligible course than that of 
field-preaching, ' his favourite mode of propagating 
Christianity. It must be obvious, that the chance of 
effecting an immediate change would be infinitely 
greater, if he exerted himself to interest the minds 
of the intellectual portion of the community in fa- 
vour of the new worship ; if he succeeded in influ- 
encing their opinions in support of his belief, he 
might be certain that the uneducated mass would 
blindly follow their religious instructions. He pos- 
sesses a powerful instrument in the native press, 
which might set forth his arguments and proofs. A 
few plain reasonings addressed to the thinking por- 
tion of mankind, . exhibiting the superiority of the 
Christian faith as a rational system of belief, would 
do infinitely more than the hundreds of thousands 
of scriptures which have been scattered throughout 
the land, without producing the slightest benefit, 
from the inability of people to read them. It is an 
egregious error which the English public have fallen 
into, in supposing that the cause of Christianity has 
been advanced in proportion to the number of Scrip- 
tures which have been distributed. Very few of the 
people can read these books ; and if they do, they 
are perused with an interest altogether different from 
that in which they are regarded in the eyes of Chris- 
tians. That profound impression which' renders 
them sacred in their estimation, does not exist with 
the Hindoo : lie regards them as mere human per- 
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formances , and exercises his reason in judging of 
their contents, with the same freedom as if he read 
an interesting narrative or history. If the mission- 
ary pursues the course which has been suggested, 
he ought to refrain from asserting the falsehood of 
the Hindoo religion, and abstain from all reproba- 
tion of its practices. ' Every allusion of this kind 
involves an assumption of mental superiority, which 
human nature cannot submit to ; — if calm and dis- 
passionate reasoning is employed, the mind of the 
Hindoo may be com meed, and he will perceive his 
errors, without being told of them. These well- 
meant but injudicious vituperations only serve to 
inflame his feelings, and to shut the door to all im- 
partial discussion. If the missionary will divest 
himself of this assumed religious superiority, and 
enter into a fair discussion with the learned Hindoo 
or Musselman upon the merits of their respective 
beliefs, and this upon the basis of mutual respect 
for each other’s sacred opinions, he unquestionably 
will find them to be candid and toleraut opponents. 
I have perused the new testament in the Persian 
and Hindoo languages, along with a learned Mussel- 
man and Hindoo, and was quite surprised at the 
moderate and candid tone in which thev examined 

V * 

its doctrines. They admitted its divine origin — the 
beauty of its morality — and the simplicity of its 
worship ; but could not perceive that this dispensa- 
tion was intended for them, for the reasons I have 
s+ated as the second cause which has operated 
against the progress of Christianity. In their relr- 
gious opinions, I admired that liberal spirit which 
Regarded the whole human race as possessing the 
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means of attaining to a purer state of existence, if 
they fulfilled the moral and religious duties pre- 
scribed by their respective faiths $ and this struck 
me the more forcibly when contrasted with the nar- 
row doctrines which pervade many sects of the 
Christian world, who regard salvation as entirely 
confined within the pale of their own belief. II’ suc- 
cess has not attended the labours of the missionaries, 
it would be unjust to impute it to the supiueness of 
this body. Their indefatigable exertions in transla- 
tion, teaching, and spiritual exhortation, evince their 
entire devotion to the cause in which they have en- 
gaged. There can be no career of utility more 
honourable to human nature, where men leave their 
native land, and expose themselves to the hazards 
of an ungenial climate, solely with the view of bene- 
fiting a foreign race — an enterprise w iiich exliibits a 
bright example of high and disinterested virtue. 
Men may conscientiously differ as to the wisdom 
and rectitude of the system which they have pur- 
sued, or the benefit which may result from their 
labours ; but they must admire the lofty motive 
which has stimulated them to action. There can 
be no more signal instance of disinterestedness than 
that w r hich Dr Carey has displayed, in giving up 
the liberal salary which he receives from govern- 
ment as Sanscrit professor (at least £1500 per an- 
num), for the support;, of the Missionary College. 
Every one must feel ,a pleasure in expressing his 
sense of the meritQriqjg^exertions of' the missiona- 
ries ; but, that his opip«||l may be justly appreciated, 
it ought to be given vntff fairness ; — there is no occa- 
sion to exaggerate the amount of their labours. 
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which seems too much the case in England. Thus,' 
the Quarterly Review for November 1810, states, 
that they have translated the Scriptures wholly, or 
in part, into 27 different languages, — that “ many 
thousand copies of the gospels have been distributed 
in these languages ; and it is said, that the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures and of religious tracts in the 
vernacular tongue has had the effect of exciting a 
lively interest in the knowledge of the gospel j and 
that of late many instances have occurred of con- 
version by means of these translations alone, with- 
out the intervention of any missionary ; that many 
Brahmins, and others of high cast, have recently 
been baptized, and that a great number of native 
preachers have met with the greatest success in 
various parts of India.” The translation of the 
Scriptures into 27 languages by five or six indivi- 
duals, within 15 or 20 years, and these men enga- 
ged in a variety of important occupations, must 
strike one as an achie\ emeut altogether miraculous, 
which has not been parallelled in the annals of litera- 
ture. This appears the more extraordinary, when 
contrasted with the long and painful labours of the 
luminaries of the English church, in their endea- 
vours to give a correct translation of the Scriptures 
from the original languages. But the wonder ceas- 
es, when it is understood in what manner these 
translations have been made. A statement of this 
was given in a Magazine, published in Calcutta in 
October 1818, which has not been contradicted. 
From this it appears that the business of translation 
has been piodigiously expedited since the days of 
King James. The paper alluded to says— In the 
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translating room of the missionary establishment, 
the various pundits, or men learned in the languages 
of Asia, arc placed, forming a circle, in the centre of 
which is placed a pundit, versed in Hindoostanee, a 
language in which all the others are supposed to be 
well skilled, and in English, with which this pundit 
himself must necessarily have an intimate acquaint- 
ance. So soon as the Mahratta, the Seikh, the 
Guzeratte, the Orissa, the Burmah pundits, &c. have 
prepared their writing materials, a verse is read from 
the English text by a missionary, or any other Eu- 
ropean or Anglo- Asiatic, and this Verse, as it is read 
word by word by the Englishman, is repeated word 
by word in Hindoostanee, by the central pundit, 
in the hearing of the various pundits who surround 
him, each of whom sets the word down in his own 
language or dialect ; — and thus the work is com- 
pleted.” I was induced to inquire into this matter, 
from reading the statement in question ; and was in- 
formed by a Christian convert that it was the case — 
a fact which ought to be distinctly explained, as this 
unprecedented work of translation might, ip a future 
age, ignorant of the manner in which it was accom- 
plished, be regarded as something miraculous in the 
career of those who were the first to exert themselves 
in promoting the cause of Christianity in India. 

It would be unfair, however, to infer, from what 
has been stated, that all these translations are badly 
executed. On the contrary, I am induced to think* 
that, in those languages in which the missionaries 
are really skilled, the task has been as well perform- 
ed as circumstances would admit of. I do not pro- 
fess to have, read any of them except that which 
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was translated into Persian by that accomplished 
scholar, the Rev. Mr Martyn of Cambridge, and 
the Hiudoostanee translation executed by I)r Corry, 
chaplain of the Bengal establishment. Unques- 
tionably they reflect great credit upon these gen- 
tlemen. There are some translations, in Hindoo 
•verse, of religious hymns, describing the love of re- 
pentant sinners to their Redeemer, which do not 
appear to me so happy. By following the original 
top literally, and making an unguarded use of that 
amatory language which the native has associated 
with the description of earthly love, it produces up- 
on his mind an impression which would scandalize 
the serious Christian. It will readily be allowed, 
that the talent of composing in English verse is no 
ordinary accomplishment 5 how much more difficult 
must it then be in a foreign language — a considera- 
tion which certainly ought to have its full weight 
with any one who should propose to himself such an 
undertaking. On this dangerous ground it would 
seem much more decorous, if the grave missionary 
would reip in his Pegasus, lest he should risk a fall ; 
the attempt to climb the steps of Parnassus may 
be very meritorious, but in his vocation, where it’ . 
is of paramount importance that he should be clear 
and distinct, it would seem much more useful if 
he would limit his literary labours to earth-born 
prose. * The extraordinary conversions which are , 
recorded by the Quarterly Reviewer .may have oc- 
curred •, but they are ijnknown in tbe East. The 
individuals who have embraced? the; Christian reli- 
gion* generally speaking, are considered as men who 
have -been expelled from their cast bn account o£ 
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their crimes, or who have been attracted to this 
faith by the less severe restraints, which it imposes 
in regard to diet and observances. Their mo- 
ral estimation is very low : in this respect the Hin- 
doo or Mussulman ranks infinitely higher. There 
never will be a want of seeming converts as long as 
the missionary holds out encouragement in money. 
By a needy Hindoo it would be esteemed no dis- 
grace to relieve his wants by an apparent compli- 
ance ; but when this relief is obtained, his resolu- 
tions in favour of a new faith are too apt to vanish 
with the occasion which called them forth. 

But while the direct attempt at conversion may 
thus be regarded, after an experiment of 30 years' 
duration, to have altogether failed, there is reason to 
believe that this failure, which, as already observed, 
has arisen from the particular circumstances of India, 
may ultimately prove the means of compassing the 
highly important object in view, by directing the 
attention of the missionaries to a more powerful 
and sure instrument for accomplishing this great 
aim ; and this is by the introduction of education, 
and the diffusion of English science and literature 
through the medium of translations. Accordingly, 
within these three or four year? past the attention of 
the missionaries and of the European public in Ben- 
gal has been laudably directed towards this object ; 
and in this career the missionaries have rendered 
inestimable service to humanity by their disinterest- 
ed exertioitej having g&fierously devoted their time 
to the translation of simple elementary schobl-books, 
such as epitomes of history, systems of geograjdiy; 
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arithmetical tables, See. and completely succeeded in 
establishing various schools, where these works are 
practically taught to the rising generation ; — and, 
what is still more rare, this instruction is frankly 
bestowed, unmingled with any .religious dogma 
which might deter the people from receiving it. 
This was absolutely necessary to secure their suc- 
cess, having pledged themselves to refrain from in- 
culcating their religious principles under the guise 
of this instruction ; a declaration which inspired 
confidence, and induced the natives to flock to 
the schools. These undertakings have also been 
liberally patronised by the Brahmins, which affords 
a signal refutation of that abuse which it is too 
fashionable to bestow on these men. Thus there ap- 
pears a fair prospect of communicating to the native 
population that substantial knowledge which can 
be acquired at an English day-school. And this 
is by far the best means of promoting Christian 
nity ; as the inextinguishable curiosity which educa- 
tion excites will naturally lead to the study of the 
religion of a people so superior in intellectual char- 
acter; while the higher claims which Christianity 
possesses, as a rational system of belief, must be ex- 
pected to make a powerful impression. 

The principle which has impelled the missionary 
to exercise his vocation on the highway is, no 
doubt, the consideration that the Scriptures impera- 
tively prescribe that he shall be earnest in his minis- 
trations at all times and seasons. But, if it is deemed 
expedient to modify this injunction as regards the 
cause of education, to be consistent it would seem 
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necessary that he should refrain from these unsea- 
sonable discourses. Until the progress of education 
lias elevated the Hindoo community in the scale of 
being, I would intreat the Christian missionary to 
suspend oral instructions. He may make some con- 
verts ; and the hasty admission of these converts to a 
participation in the ordinances of Christianity may 
make them Christians in name, but, it is too often to 
be feared, without that purity of faith or morals 
which can entitle them to that distinction. The 
rapid transition from error to truth, from darkness 
to light, is often dangerous ; and this consideration 
ought to induce the, missionary to make some 
pause before he attempts, with presumptuous hand, 
to raise the veil which renders the prejudices 
of the Hindoo sacred in his own estimation. Let 
him confine himself to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, the agency of the native press, and tolerant 
discussion with the educated portion of the com- 
munity. It is a noble design which animates him to 
active exertions, in the hope of rescuing these vic- 
tims of bigotry from the debasing influence of their 
superstitions ; but, alas ! the mournful experience 
of history too often shows that these well-meant 
endeavours may be often productive of infinite 
misery and bloodshed to those whom they were in- 
tended to benefit. The labours of the Calcutta 
school-book society are solely directed to the in- 
struction of; the native population, with no direct 
view of effecting conversions ; and appear to be the 
fit precursors of a more enlightened age. The 
brightness with which this prospect of improvement 
has dawned is riot likely lo be overcast by the 
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storms which religious bigotry might engender. 
This society was formed in 1817, and ranks, among 
its members, the most distinguished individuals of 
the European and native community. Its c\ 
penses are entirely defrayed by subscription. The 
attention of the society has been directed, in the 
first, instance, to the providing editions of the 
common spelling books, grammars, and diction- 
aries which might facilitate the direct acquisition 
of the English tongue. At the same time, transla- 
tions of simple elementary works have been rendered 
into Bengalee, Hindoostanee, and Persian, that the 
natives may attain instruction without the labour 
of acquiring a new language. These comprise 
abridgments of history, travels, geography, tables 
of arithmetic, collections of tables. The translation 
of Goldsmith’s abridged History of England was un- 
dertaken by Dr Carey ; and that of Joyce's Scien- 
tific Dialogues, the Travels of Mirza Abo u Tulib , 
and other works, by different gentlemen skilled in 
the language. The task of translating Ferguson’s 
Astronomy into Bengalee has been undertaken by 
three learned Hindoos, who confidently look for- 
ward to its utility, in eradicating the deep-rooted 
prejudices of their countrymen, independent of the 
scientific benefits which will result from it. This 
feeling is clearly expressed in their letter to the so- 
ciety, in undertaking the work. After their pre- 
paratory labburs, their attention was directed to the 
formation of schools, in which thesk works might bo 
practically taught* 

In February*I821 , at which period I left Cal- 
cutta, 2500. bejj^wi thin the limits of' this city, were 
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instructed according to this improved system of 
education. And all this good has been effected by 
annual subscriptions and donations somewhat less 
• an J&QOO per annum. Too much praise cannot 
he bestowed on -the disinterested exertions of some 
individuals, who, tilling important stations in the 
civil, military, and medical service, have cheerfully 
given up that time which was required for relaxa- 
tion to the nobler task of benefiting the native com- 
munity. The names of Messrs Bayley, Macfarlane, 
Montague, Gordon ; Captains Irvine, Stewart, 
Lockett, Bryce, arc conspicuous. As yet, the go- 
vernment has bestowed no pecuniary encouragement 
upon this society ; and in this respect it has acted 
with a just caution. An enlightened government 
is bound to respect the national will ; it has no moral 
right to force improvements against the inclina- 
tions of its subjects. It may fairly leave this to 
the general sense of the community ; if it should 
be favourable to an enlightened change, it may 
then intcrpo-c with beneficial effect. This appears 
to be the moment when the sanction and pecu-" 
niary aid of government would prove of eminent 
service : under a despotic rule, there exists a want 
of public spirit in its citizens, and eveiy useful un- 
dertaking is left to be accomplished by the ex- 
ecutive. The present institution wduld never have 
seen the light, had not the apathy of the native 
character been stimulated into activity by thefsupe-' 
rior energy of the European. But it is impossible 
that a few Europeans can extend the rrfeans of edu- 
cation to the population of a vast empire ; — at least 
it would require, operating on this small scale, a 

E 
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length of time not easily to be reckoned ; aiul such 
is the political debasement of its subjects, there ex- 
ists no probability that this duty will be performed 
by them. Thus, there arises an imperious necessity 
that the gov'ernment should afford pecuniary aid to- 
wards the erection of these schools. At present, 
this improved system of instruction is confined to 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood ; but would it not 
be a mighty benefit, if it could be extended through- 
out the entire extent of our dominions ? This must 
necessarily be a work of time ; but the foundation 
could be easily laid, if government would afford the 
means. Under the Bengal presidency, our terri- 
tory is divided into about 50 districts, containing 
each a population of from 600,000 to 1,200,000 in- 
dividuals, the civil government of which is intrusted 
to a European judge and magistrate, and two as- 
sistants for each. Now, it would be an easy mat- 
ter to establish one school in the principal town of 
each district, in which this improved system of ele- 
mentary instruction might be taught. To effect 
this desirable object, it would only be necessary to 
form an establishment at Calcutta, for the. purpose 
of qualifying native teachers ; and encouragement 
ought to be held forth to a certain number of indi- 
viduals, to attain a sufficient knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language, to qualify themselves for the purpose 
of translating the common school-books. The at- 
tention of others could be directed to the instruc- 
tion of a certain number of select pupils in these 
worksfc When properly qualified, these individuals 
might proceed and establish schools in each district. 
Some little assistance, it is true, might be necessary 
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for the first year or two, in providing books, &c. but, 
in a short time, the sums which were paid for in- 
struction would defray the expense of the school. 
The nature of the climate renders it unnecessary, 
to expend large sums in the erection of school- 
houses ; as, in India, instruction is, for the most 
part, communicated in the open air. Some benevo- 
lent European would, generally, be found at each 
station, who would bestow some attention upon these 
infant establishments. The clerical, medical, and 
military classes have ample leisure in India ; — it is 
only the civil servants of government who are per- 
petually engaged in the discharge of their duty. 
The beneficial effects arising from the establishment 
of each school would quickly be perceptible, in rais- 
ing the general character of education throughout 
the district; whilst the superior knowledge, which 
would be communicated at the new seminary, would 
naturally attract a number of pupils. To counter- 
act this injury to their interests, and excited by a 
spirit of rivalry, the neighbouring schoolmasters 
would exert themselves to acquire the same improv- 
ed skill, at the same time the pupils of “this system 
would rapidly disseminate its method throughout 
the community. 

By the operation of these causes, it might fairly 
be expected, that, in the course of 20 or SO years, 
this improved system of elementary education would 
be completely established throughout British -India. 
And all this good could be effected at an expense 
quite inconsiderable, when it is considered that the 
British and national societies of education have 
been enabled to instruct 100,000 individuals arum- 

e 2 
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ally, with a revenue not exceeding d£4<,200. It must 
be evident, that 50 or 60,000 pounds applied year- 
ly, in this way, would completely succeed in es- 
tablishing this system throughout India. 

Mr Prinsep informs us, that the successful result 
of the policy pursued in 1817-18 will enable Bri- 
tish India to afford a tribute of two millions to the 
people of England : If so, would not the interests of 
humanity be consulted, if a small portion of this 
wealth was diverted from this channel, and applied 
to the moral instruction of the Hindoo community ? 
Prior to the formation of the School-book Society, a 
college had been instituted, in Bengal, for the in- 
struction of the children of. opulent natives in the 
higher branches of European learning. This under- 
taking was directly sanctioned by government, and 
is liberally supported by the natives, by whom the 
expense is entirely defrayed. The instruction which 
is here communicated embraces oriental literature, 
the European languages, and affords opportunities of 
acquiring some portion of our science ; but it must 
necessarily be confined to a few : And the Euro- 
pean secretary of this college has suggested the pro- 
priety of translating Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding for the benefit of this institution. — 
In January or February 1821, the foundation of a 
magnificent college was laid by the Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta. What system of instruction is intended 
to be taught there, I am ignorant of, but it was ru- 
moured that *this institution was iri'tended for the 
reception of such proselytes as might be converted 
to the Christian faith by the regular clergy on the 
establishment ; and that the orthodox principles of 
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the Church of England were to be inculcated, com- 
bined with the elementary system of education. 
But I have not heard that the members of the es- 
tablishment have been at all successful in this way : 
whatever has been done has been effected by the 
Baptist missionaries. In imitation of the School- 
book Soifiety in Calcutta, similar institutions have 
been formed at Madras and Bombay. Thus, vari- 
ous paths of improvement are opened up, by whicli 
life and vigour may be communicated to the torpid 
energies of the Hindoo community ; but these are 
nothing in comparison with the immense benefits 
which are likely to arise from the introduction of the 
art of printing into India. 

This inestimable gift was bestowed upon this 
country by the celebrated Sanscrit scholar, Wilkins, 
The first fount of types, in different Asiatic charac- 
ters, was prepared with his own hands, and success- 
fully applied in practice. In the minds of a more 
enlightened generation, his name will be associated 
with those who have conferred the most signal bene- 
fit upon the species, by the discovery of a new pow- 
er augmenting the sum of human enjoyments. The 
art languished for some time, but revived under the 
patronage of that distinguished orientalist,' H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. Under his auspices, a press was 
established, in which correct editions of the Sanscrit 
classics have been brought out, and which have 
proved of eminent service to the students of that 
difficult language. Within the last ten years, this 
art has made a wonderful progress ; the successful 
example of the missionaries, in printing the transla- 
tions of the Scriptures, stimulated a native in their 
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employ, to risk the speculation of publishing some 
popular works in the Bengalee language. This li- 
terary enterprise completely succeeded, — the wealth 
which he acquired having induced others to embark 
in the same scheme ; and there are now no less than 
four presses in constant employ, conducted by na- 
tives, and supported by the native population, To 
afford some insight into the state of literature, the fol- 
lowing list of the most popular works which have been 
printed at their presses, is extracted from the first 
number of a valuable missionary publication, which 
has just commenced in India, and which has thrown 
great light upon this subject : — 

1 Gunga- bh uktee-turungi nvc. History of the descent of Gunga. 

2 Joy-deva , History of Krishnu. 

.'3 Unnud a-mungul, Exploits of several of the gods. 

4 Rosa-munjuree , Descriptions of the three kinds of men and 

women in the world. 

5 Rutec mttnjureey On the same subject. 

6 Koroona-nidhan-bitasy Account of a new god recently created 

by an opulent native. 

7 Vilwu-mungul, Exploits of Krishnu. 

8 Daya-bhag, A treatise on law. 

9 Jyoiish , An astronomical treatise. 

10 Chanukhyu , A work containing instructions for youth. 

1 1 Subdu-sindooy A dictionary. 

12 Ubeedhan, Ditto. - 

13 — — , A treatise on the materia medica of India. 

14 Rag-mala , A treatise on music. 

15 Battrish’ririgh ason, The thirty-two-imaged throne. 

16 Betal Pucheesee, Account of Raja Vikrumaditya. 

1 7 Vidya-ninda , A treatise ridiculing physicians. ■ 

18 Bh uguvut-geeta, A translation in 'Bengalee of the work for- 

merly translated into English by Wilkifcs. 

19 Muheemunee-stuva, The praises of Shiva. 

20 Gunga-stuva t The praises of Gunga. 
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. ‘il Sukhec-churilra, The duties of men. 

22 Santee- sutuk, On contempt of the world. 

23 Shringar-teelok, A treatise on women. 

21 Vsachu-pan chair. e, A treatise on the days termed impure by 
the Shastras. 

25 Adee-ross, A treatise on women. 

26 Chundee, The praises of Doorga, &c. 

27 Choitunyu-churcdamriia, Account of Chitunya. 

It is calculated that about 400 copies of* each of 
these printed Bengalee works have been sold within 
the last ten years, and this rapid multiplication of 
books has stimulated the literary appetite of the pub- 
lic in an unusual degree. The superior cheapness, 
and greater facility of reading printed works, com- 
pared with manuscript ones, has rendered them ac- 
cessible to a greater number of readers, and facili- 
tated the progress of knowledge. That inextin- 
guishable thirst of information, which animates hu- 
manity in every condition, has now begun to secure 
the means of gratification. The direct advantage 
which will result from the introduction of the art of 
printing will be, that the sacred books in Sanscrit li- 
terature, which contain the principles of their religi- 
ous belief, will be completely laid open to the public. 

, The work of translation from Sanscrit into Bengalee 
has already commenced ; and, were these labours 
encouraged, and education more generally diffused, 
in a short time the knowledge which is contained in 
the sacred depositories of their faith would become 
familiar to the vulgar. The power of the priesthood 
in India’ arises from the command which they possess 
over the Sanscrit language, and the superior know- 
ledge which this is supposed to confer, in enabling 
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them to ascertain the divine will, revealed in this 
sacred literature. The multiplied forms and cere- 
monies which are prescribed by this faith are shut 
up in these volumes ; — so that the power of reveal- 
ing this supposed divine knowledge invests the Bra- 
min with an absolute command over the uninitiated 
commonalty. The daily events of life in this reli- 
gion assume a sacred character, and render it neces- 
sary that the uneducated Hindoo shoidd constantly 
consult his spiritual guide. The ceremonies of births 
and marriages, their meals, ablutions, the investiture 
of the sacrificial cord, the reading of the vedag, which 
is rendered doubly efficacious in his presence, the 
oblations to the manes of their ancestors, the know- 
ledge of lucky and unlucky days, are all regulated 
by the Bramin, and enablehim to subjugate the minds 
of the community to his will. It is he who discloses, 
with solemn awe, the punishment which is pre- 
scribed for certain offences — those cruel mortifica- 
tions, interminable pilgrimages, costly sacrifices, and 
endless invocations of the name of the divinity, 
which are supposed to expiate crime ; — and it is the 
belief that this knowledge must lead to the favour 
of the Supreme Being, which induces the victim of 
this superstition to propitiate the Bramin, that he 
may intercede with the offended deity, and avert his 
wrath. Such being the state of this society, it must 
be evident that the most precious gifts which could 
be bestowed upon this unfortunate people, would be a 
correct translation of these sacred books, which would 
enable them to judge for themselves and that im- 
proved education which would ultimately rescue them 
liom the mental thraldom by which they are depressed. 
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•Tile mighty benefits which have resulted from the 
translation of the Christian Scriptures into the vulgar 
tongues of Europe might reasonably be expected to 
take place in India. If sufficiently skilled in his 
own language, the Hindoo of lower cast would feel 
that he had risen to the same level of knowledge 
with his privileged instructor, — that there was no 
occasion for consulting him : he would exercise this 
new power in examining whether his spiritual guide 
had interpreted these books correctly, and in what 
instances he had perverted his superior knowledge 
to the gratification of his own selfish purposes. 
Erom this moment the power of priestcraft would 
be at an end ; the colossal fabric of the Hindoo 
religion would tremble from its foundation. Eman- 
cipated from the trammels of this superstition, the 
power of reason would speedily be exercised in in- 
quiring into the nature of the doctrines revealed in 
these books, and the evidences upon which they arc 
founded. The arbitrary institution of casts would 
be arraigned, and the natural inequality of it ex- 
•posed. The marked injustice which ascribes su- 
perior efficacy to the devotion of a Bramin $ that 
exalted power; and greater impunity to do evil, 
which arc granted to the priesthood by this system 
— would be perceived j whilst that abject submission 
which is* required to their decrees, revolting their 
feelings, would impel them to throw off’ all regard for 
their authority. This is not likely to be the work 
of a day : the progress of improvement in enlight- 
ened Europe is lamentably slow ; how much more 
so in India. Thai unbounded respect for the Bra- 
minical order, which has sunk deep into the hearts 
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of the. people, will uphold this religion t or some 
lime; but it will be greatly 'purified in its exercise. 
The light which European civilization can confer 
will be imparted to the priesthood. The Bramins 
have evinced every desire to attain intellectual im- 
provement. This knowledge will .teach them that 
they have too often invested their gods with the 
brutal passions of humanity ; that it is altogether 
unreasonable to suppose that a Being of infinite 
wisdom and goodness can delight in the cruel in- 
flictions, the atrocious barbarities, the childish and 
unmeaning ceremonies which are prescribed by this 
faith. The progress of refinement will instruct 
them that the most rational worship which can be 
offered to the Supreme Being is to promote the 
happiness of our fellow creatures ; and they will 
consider it their duty to inculcate the superior effi- 
cacy of good works, combined with devotion to God, 
as being far more likely to conciliate the favour of 
the benevolent Author of existence than the me- 
chanical performance of frivolous observances. A 
more attentive examination of nature will lead to 
the knowledge of a first cause, which, although 
acknowledged at present, is too often obscured in 
their minds by the more lively interest which is 
excited by the visible representation of the creative 
powers of nature. * 

The translations of the Christian Scriptures, ex- 
hibiting the great truths of natural and revealed 
religion, unincumbered with the cruel superstitions, 
the severe, austerities, the interminable ceremonies* 
which disguise these principles in Hinduism, will 
present a pure model by which they, may reform 
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tion which is now beginning to operate in India 
will afford them the means of correcting the geo- 
graphical, chronological, and astronomical errors 
which pervade their sacred books. The authority of 
the priesthood beginning now to be canvassed by 
the inferior orders of society, the Bramin will find it 
expedient to mitigate its exercise ; and the mono- 
poly which he possesses of communicating divine 
knowledge will be broken up from the greater 
facility of its attainment. Other individuals who 
have acquired this religious knowledge may aspire 
to communicate it, and will be listened to ; and thus 
the powerful barriers which prevent talents from 
rising to their proper level will be removed, and the 
social union will henceforth begin to l?e regulated by 
theprinciples of reason and justice. It is the introduc- 
tion of the art of printing, and the powerful impulse 
which has been given to education by the enlight- 
ened spirit of the European community, to which 
we must confidently look forward as affording the 
only chances of improvement in India. When we 
look back to the profound abyss in which the hu- 
man mind was sunk in Europe, from the third to 
the fourteenth century, and recollect what the 
discovery of the art of printing did in raising 
humanity from this depression, is it, too much to 
expect that the same beneficial influence will result 
from its application to Indian literature ? This 
alone may effect a moral change in the vast con- 
tinent of Asia. Already the dawn of improvement 
has manifested itself; the celebrated Bramin Ilam- 
mohun Raehaving demonstrated, from the Vedas, .that 
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the unity or the Supreme Being is inculcated m these 
works, and that he alone is the object of worship, 
lie regards the worship of inferior deities, the 
institution of casts, the restrictions with regard to 
food, and numerous observances of this faith, as aids 
required by the imperfection of the human faculties, 
and which may be discarded by those who have 
attained to the knowledge of this truth. He has 
established a small sect, in Calcutta, the worship of 
which approaches nearly to that of a philosophical 
deism. It is encumbered with no dogmas or cere- 
monies ; it consists principally of hymns expressing 
the unity of the Supreme Being, the love which 
human creatures owe to the benevolent author of 
their existence, and the beauty and grandeur visible 
in his works. I write from recollection of a trans- 
lation of one of these hymns which appeared in a 
Calcutta newspaper, and may be in error as to the 
character which I have ascribed to their worship ; 
but such is the present impression upon my mind. 
It is a mistake to suppose that the lower orders of 
the Hindoos are ignorant of the existence of the 
Supreme Being ; at least, they are familiar with the 
name, independent of the Hindoo trinity, Brahma, 
Vishnoo, and Shiva; but what is remarkable, no 
separate worship is paid to the Creator. In this 
respect, they are precisely on the same footing with 
the Catholics, with whom the intellectual idea of 
the Deity is effaced, by the more powerful impres- 
sion which is made upon the senses by the visible 
representations of the virgin or the saints. This 
enlightened Hindoo llain-mohun, has rendered a 
signal service to his countrymen in exposing the 
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cruelty and injustice of the practice which con- 
demns a widow to sacrifice herself on the funeral 
pile of her husband ; lie has endeavoured to prove, 
by extracts from the Vedas, that this duty is un- 
sanctioned by Scripture. This naturally produced 
a defence of this doctrine, with numerous texts from 
the sacred writings in support of it. This contro- 
versy-lias excited a powerful interest amongst the 
intellectual few : as might be expected, the force of 
numbers seems to be with the established opinion ; 
but at least it is consolatory to reflect that his rea- 
sonings have had a fair hearing, which affords every 
hope that the cause of humanity will ultimately 
triumph. Nothing can be inferred from the quo- 
tations from 'the Vedas which have been exhibited 
by cither party. Like the sacred books of other 
religions, they afford texts which support each side 
*of the question. Of late, the attention of this bene- 
volent man has been directed to the laudable pur- 
pose of introducing the pure morality of the gospel 
amongst his countrymen. 

Although unconverted to - Christianity, he has 
published a compilation of the moral precepts of 
Jesus, entitled, “ The Guide to Peace and Hap- 
piness.” , The peculiar doctrines on which the 
salvation of the Christian rests, are omitted, on the 
principle “ that historical and some other passages 
are liable to the doubts and disputes of freethinkers 
and Anti-Christians, especially miraculous relations, 
which are much less wonderful than the fabricated 
tales handed down to the natives of Asia, and con- 
sequently would be apt at least to carry little weight 
with them.” Such are the sentiments expressed in his 
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preface ; which are farther illustrated in a note to 
this passage, which places the Christian miracles on 
the same footing with those of the Hindoo mytho- 
logy. See the above extract of his sentiments in a 
review of his work, in an interesting missionary 
publication. The Friend, of India, for September 
1820. It is to be regretted that Rammohuu had 
not expressed himself in a more becoming manner 
on this important subject ; it would have been better 
if he had clearly stated the grounds on which he 
rejected the evidence of the Christian miracles. 

It appears to me that the character of the Hindoo 
people has not been correctly appreciated, from not 
sufficiently attending to the separate influence of 
government and religion in its formation. That 
cruel misgovernment and oppression of which they 
have been the victims under the Mahomedan system 
of rule, has powerfully impressed the character of* 
the people. It has eradicated all generous and patrio- 
tic sentiments in their hearts ; it has destroyed all 
confidence in the benevolent intentions of their 
rulers; and has corrupted their morals, by creating 
habits of mendacity, duplicity, and fraud. There 
exists nothing like that public spirit and enlarged 
social feeling which animate the higher and middle 
classes of English society. Under the debasing in- 
fluence of that despotism, it was not in the nature of 
things that. these virtues could be created : how is it 
possible they could love that power which oppressed 
them ? — Exposed for years to its cruel rapacity, and 
unable to retaliate by force, they were compelled to 
resort to every unmanly expedient, in order to es- 
cape its merciless exactions. Every thing which 
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could be effected by subterfuge, craft, insinuation, 
or flattery, was esteemed lawful to repel unjust at- 
tacks upon property. Hence their habitual want 
of veracity — their instinctive distrust and fear of 
persons invested with authority — and that heartless 
apathy and indifference to the general cause of hu- 
manity. This is strikingly visible in the interview 
of a native with a European : The latter may enter- 
tain the most benevolent views in his favour, and, 
conducting the conversation upon a footing of per- 
fect equality, proposes such questions as are custo- 
mary between man and man in a free state of socie- 
ty ; but, overcome by the habitual dread of power, 
and conscious of the superiority of the person who 
addresses him, he shrouds himself in reserve, or, sus- 
pecting that some sinister purpose is couched in 
what is said to him, lie evades a direct answer, or 
more frequently tells an untruth, that he may baffle 
the purpose of the European. Instead of expressing 
the undisguised sentiments of his soul, his attention 
is solely occupied with penetrating the hidden de- 
signs of his superior. It requires a long and inti- 
mate intercourse to induce the native to lay aside 
this reserve, and to lay open the secrets of his heart. 
In general he restrains the expression of every natu- 
ral emotion, and merely studies to say whatever may 
please the other. This base and abject behaviour 
alienates the European, and induces him to despise 
the native, but with little reason ; this depravity is 
not the fault of the individual, but the unavoidable 
condition of humanity under a system of violence 
and injustice. The most enlightened European, if 
placed in similar circumstances, would exhibit The 
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same vices in his personal conduct. This consider- 
ation ought to dispose him to regard the native with 
pity, and not with abhorrence. There has been no 
visible improvement since the introduction of the 
British government ; and it is impossible it can be 
otherwise, until the moral character of the inhabit- 
ants is regenerated — or until the number of Euro- 
pean public functionaries is increased in a tenfold 
proportion. It is not generally known — but the truth 
ought to be spoken — that the country is principally 
governed by natives, and those debased in character 
by the inevitable tendency of misgovernment. In 
an immense district, perhaps 100 miles in length, 
containing a population of a million of souls, and 
this solely governed by a European magistrate and 
two assistants, it must be obvious that it is utterly 
impossible for a single individual to control the 
great number of subordinate native officers, who 
are indispensable to carry on its functions. In 
practice, the government is administered by these 
men in the arbitrary spirit of despotism. Habituated 
to this system, they consider force as the only legi- 
timate instrument of government : — exposed to the 
severe exactions of superior power, they esteem it 
perfectly just, when they attain command, that they 
should pervert their authority to the gratification of 
their own selfish purposes : hence the shameless ex- 
tortions and oppressions, which prevailed under the 
Maliomedan system of rule, exist at this day — un- 
checked, at least in a very slight degree, by Euro- 
pean ..control. The greatest talents and the most 
indefatigable personal exertions will not enable an 
English magistrate to effect this in any great de- 
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grec ; lie cannot communicate his moral being to 
those agents ; he does not possess the power of ubi- 
quity ; he cannot restrain the countless exactions of 
the minions of power ; his time is principally occu- 
pied in hearing causes in the centre of his district. 
The civil service of India possesses as great a por- 
tion of public virtue and ability as the political 
functionaries of any other government ; but this will 
never enable our system of rule to attain perfection 
until their number is increased. The European 
magistrate occupies the same exalted station which 
a Roman pro-consul or quaestor did in a foreign pro- 
vince. Like him, he exercises supreme power, and, 
generally speaking, dispenses justice with the strict- 
est impartiality ; but he stands alone, being support- 
ed by native agents notoriously corrupt and desti- 
tute of public virtue. They are then of a different 
age and period of civilization, and this vastly infe- 
rior to that of Europe in integrity or sound principle. 
The idea of exercising power for the benefit of 
others is altogether foreign to them. They unblush- 
ingly assert that men are justified in using their 
authority to enrich themselves ; and succeed very 
generally in the practice. Thus the same causes 
still continue to operate in demoralizing the people. 
The direct introduction of British law has' Been still 
more unsuccessful in improving the character of the!* 
natives. Its operation is confjned to the dty^Ody* 
cutta ; and it is geheflgjly acknowledged, by those 
who have had extended- opportunities of obsetf&xpg? 
the Hindoo .community, that the character of^ ita 
inhabitants is much inferior, in moral virtue,to"that 
of the population of those districts, where the exia£- 
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ence of the supreme court is unknown. Unques- 
tionably it has conferred certain rights, which ulti- 
mately may raise the character of the people ; but, 
in the first instance, its operation has been perni- 
cious : adapted to a nation more advanced in. the 
scale of civilization, it has not been transplanted 
with advantage. That profound reliance upon hu- 
man testimony which it exhibits in its practice may 
be right amidst a highly moral people ; but is alto- 
gether unsuited to a nation amongst whom false- 
hood is so prevalent. This, combined with the slow- 
ness of its proceedings, its strict proofs, and endless 
delays, has powerfully contributed to enable noto- 
rious criminals to escape with impunity ; and has 
afforded too great facility to the commercial part of 
the commimity in avoiding the fulfilment of their 
engagements ; at the same time, it has too suddenly 
released the lower orders from that dependence 
upon their superiors, which peculiarly characterised 
the Hindoo system of legislation, and has thus in- 
grafted habits altogether foreign to their character. 
In this respect, the introduction of this system of 
law into India exhibits, on a smaller scale, the same 
errors which were committed by the French philoso- 
phers at the commencement of the French revolu-. 
tion, who conferred a greater degree of liberty upon 
the lower orders than what their previous habits 
enabled them to exercise beneficially. Thus it ap- 
pears, that their government has operated perni- 
ciously in debasing the character of this nation ; and 
it now remains to inquire into the separate influence 
of religion. If the experience of history is to be 
relied upon, it would seem evident that the Hindoo 
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religion ought to have partaken of this intellectual 
degradation in an equal degree j but in India the 
irresistible operation of despotism, in vitiating the 
moral character, appears to have been partially 
counteracted by the superior power which the Bra- 
inins possessed as the first order of the state, and 
which afforded them powerful facilities for impress- 
ing their doctrines upon the minds of the people ; 
and thus enshrining in their hearts those moral 
principles which are blended with the most childish 
superstitions in this faith. The Bramins appear to 
have been 'eminently successful in imbuing the cha- 
racter of the lower orders with that morality which 
exists in this religion, and interesting their affections 
in its worship : perhaps this is to be ascribed to the 
particular efficacy of ceremonies, which, although 
idle in themselves, imprint the more powerfully 
upon uneducated minds those divine rules for the 
conduct of life, which are commanded by every re- 
ligion, and which involve those moral principles 
which are essential to the existence of society. As 
compared with the lower class of Europeans in In- 
dia, they appear to me to possess, in many respects, 
a superiority in moral virtue. In the domestic rela- 
tions their conduct is highly exemplary. . Their duty 
to their parents and kindred is strictly fulfilled j 
their exertions for their support excite the admira- 
tion of the European, who perceives his country.- 
men squander, in sensual gratifications, .those resour- 
ces which are devoted by the Hindoo to the welfare 
of his family. They possess a much greater com- 
mand over their passions than the generality of Eu- ; 
ropeans ; they do not abandon themselves to those die* 

f2 
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grading sensual excesses which stain their charactci . 
They are seldom impelled to any disinterested exer- 
tion in the cause of humanity ; but, at least, they 
refrain from injuring others. In their personal de- 
meanour to each other, they exhibit a polish and 
amenity of manner which contrasts advantageously 
with the coarse and repulsive behaviour of Euro- 
peans. The virtues of mildness, patience, temper- 
ance, cleanliness, humanity to animals, they possess 
in a superior degree. They are far more tolerant 
in their opinions, and exempt from that false piido 
which induces the Englishman to look ‘down with 
contempt upon all other nations. In the discharge 
of their duty as servants, they are unrivalled for 
their fidelity, and this to strangers of a foreigi 
race who have obtained dominion over them bv 
violence.* In that portion of society which loll 

* The opinion which Mr Mill has termed of the Kind j charac- 
ter appears to me very erroneous. If is object i*> to refute the ex 
travagant ideas which Sir William Jones had formed respecting if <5 
perfection ; but, in doing so, he falls into the opposite extreme, and 
exhibits it in the darkest colours. His authorities* sre missionaries 
and police magistrates, whose occupations rendered them fain i mu 
with the vilest portion of the community. In refuting his opinions, 
Captain V/ Kennedy, of the Bombay Military Establishment, ha^ 
shown, in a paper read before the literary society of that presiden- 
cy, that* in India, crimes are of rarer occurrence and of loss magni- 
tude than in England. By comparing the number of trials and con- 
victions before the circuit courts in Bengal, with a similar record of 
the courts of assize in England for 1815, he finds that, in proportion 
to their respective population, there is in British India at least 
2298 fewer convictions than in England. The corruption of the 
native police in Bengal allows much crime to remain unpunished, 
and $0 far vitiates the parallel ; but this is in a great measure coun- 
terbalanced by the severity of the laws in England, which deters 
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under !»n observation, there occurred few thefts or 
violations of property. At the same time it must 
be admitted, that they are vastly inferior to the 
European in a regard to veracity, and that down- 
right honesty which prompts to an undisguised ex- 
pression of his opinions. Their virtues are more arti- 
tioi.il than natural ; they perform their duties because 
they are commanded, not from that spontaneous im- 
pulse > hich impels a European to do good or evil. 
There is \isibly a want of heart amongst the whole 
people : you respect the motive which animates a 
Hindoo to action, but you cannot love him. There 
ikv not cm st that rude generosity or disregard of 
sell which stimulates an ignorant European to be- 
i i tend a stranger, or to risk his own life in defence 
a) others, from the natural working of humanity in 
in-' bosom. Under a free government the human 
i harac- r is more natural. The European undaunt- 
edly speak- die truth : there is no dread of power to 
restrain him-— he. is honest in his dealings, because 
inn circumstances in which he is placed have not 
i rented habits of fraud, and because the law will 
compel him to fulfil his engagements. Conscious of 
his independence, he disdains to court the good 

'.iu mam* individuals from prosecuting, and the heavy expense, 
which operates still more perniciously in insuring impunity to of- 
fenders. The ease with which a livelihood is obtained in India, as 
compared with England, has a tendency to prevent crime* The . 
fact itself, stated by Captain Kennedy, is curious, and ought t 0 in- 
duce Mr Mill to re-consider his theory. When the comparative 
moral superiority of the lower orders of either race is so dubious, it .. 
seems strange that we should be so earnest in the. reformation of 
others, when so noble afield lies open to us in thO bosomofour 
*>wn comnumiiv, . ' • 
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opinion of others, which renders his demeanour 
rough and abrupt. Unfettered by priestcraft, he dis- 
regards the moral doctrines of his faith ; and, if un- 
educated, is too apt to pervert this liberty to the 
gratification of his selfish and malignant passions. 
In the formation of his character, political causes arc 
more efficacious than religious. With the Hindoo 
it is entirely different. Government has debased his 
character instead of ameliorating it ; but the triumph 
of religion is much more apparent in the eastern 
than in the western world. The Bramins have been 
enabled to form a people who practically exercise a 
considerable degree of moral virtue : in this com- 
munity, if the human character is undignified by 
the more generous or heroic perfections of our na- 
ture, it is at least free from the violent excesses, and 
possesses the milder virtues in greater perfection 
than that of the European. These remarks apply 
to the lower orders of either community. As regards 
the higher orders, the superiority is so manifestly on 
the side of the European, that it would be idle to 
institute the comparison. It has always struck me 
that there is a marked similarity in the character of 
the Hindoos and that of the Indians of South 
America, as modified by the influence of Christian- 
ity in the Jesuit establishments of Paraguay. The 
character of this people is admirably described by 
Southey, in his history of Brazil. 

The opinion which I have expressed of the moral 
character of the Hindoos may be esteemed partial ; 
and is perhaps too exclusively founded in a knowledge 
of the military class. This may be the case. It is im- 
possible for one man to possess an intimate knowledge 
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of the various races scattered throughout a vast em- 
pire ; but this ought not to prevent him’ from ex- 
pressing his opinion of that class which falls within 
his own observation, which is all that can be ex- 
pected from an individual. The fortune of my life 
has thrown me into habitual intercourse with the 
native soldiers of the Bengal army. I have passed 
12 years in India, constantly present with a seapoy 
battalion, during six years of which I generally 
commanded a company, ’which enabled me to obtain 
some insight into the character of these men. This 
experience has impressed me with a high opinion of 
their virtues, and induced me to regard them as in- 
finitely superior to the same class of men in the 
English army. The manners of these men are uni- 
formly mild and decorous ; their intercourse in so- 
ciety is rarely disturbed by quarrels which render it 
necessary for the European officer to exercise his 
autlmp^. There are few crimes committed by. these 
soldiers. In the generality of corps in the Bengal 
army there are not more than four or five courts- 
martial annually ;* — in a European corps it is not 
unusual to have the same number within a month.* 

* * I recollect one corps, the 2d battalion 22d Bengal N. I. in 

which no court-martial had occurred for two years. This might 
be owing to accidental circumstances ; but so far it goes nypreat 
way to prove the high moral character of this people, that a thou- 
sand soldiers could be kept together such a length of time without 
the necessity of punishment. In the year 1818, three battalions 
of Bengal seapoys proceeded on service to Ceylon. Although ex- 
posed to severe privations, their conduct was highly exemplary ; so 
much so, that Colonel Kelly, of his Majesty’s 83d regiment (who 
commanded where one of these battalions was stationed), dis- 
pensed with their attendance at parade to witness a punishment, 
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These tribunals take cognizance not only of military 
offences, but of civil crimes, such as thefts, frauds, 
and, in many instances, of murder ; hence it may be 
inferred these are of rare occurrence in the Bengal 
army. The virtues of moral restraint, prudence, 
and economy, they possess in an eminent degree ; the 
generality of them save half their pay, which is re- 
mitted monthly for the support of their families. 
In times of scarcity, I have been delighted with ob- 
serving young unmarried men, who brought large 
sums for the purpose of remitting to their homes. On 
being interrogated as to their motive, they replied, 
that it was a sacred duty, inculcated by their Shas- 
ters, to support their parents in the hour of distress. 
This duty is powerfully inculcated by their legisla- 
tor Menu : — 

“ The ample support of those who are entitled to 
maintenance is rewarded with bliss in Heaven ; but 
hell is the portion of that man whose family is 
afflicted with pain by his neglect ; therefore let him 
maintain his family with the utmost care.” 

“ Therefore a son begotten by him shall relinquish 
his own property, and assiduously redeem his father 
from debt, lest he fall into a region of torments.” 
v ** Let every man constantly do what may please 
his narents, and in all occasions what may please 
his ^receptor : when these three are satisfied, his 
whole course of devotion is accomplished.” 

These injunctions are rigidly fulfilled by the 
Bengal seapoys. During my service in India, scarcely 


observing, at the same time, that the general conduct of the Bengal 
r *aeapoys was such as rendered the example unnecessary to them. 
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a month elapsed that I did not remit large sums of 
their money on this account. Acts like these are 
far more useful than the low course of drinking and 
debauchery in which the European soldiery (and, 
generally speaking, the English populace,) squander 
their savings. With the spectacle of these virtues 
in the Hindoo community, and the degrading ex- 
hibition of the vices of their countrymen, which is 
seen every day in the bazaars of Calcutta, it is sur- 
prising that the missionaries have not exerted them- 
selves more in the reform of the latter. It would 
seem more rational if they harangued these men on 
the highways : there would be some chance of being 
understood, which does not always happen with 
natives. In their conjugal relations, the Hindoos 
appear to be eminently exemplary. A considerable 
portion of the Bengal seapoys arc married .men, but 
their Wives are generally left at their homes : {luring 
this separation it is esteemed disgraceful to violate 
their duties by forming any other connexion. Every 
irregularity of this kind is marked with reprobation} 
at least, in conversation with their European officers, 
it is always mentioned as a stigma against the moral 
character of the individual who neglects this duty. 
In practice they appear to remember the emphatic 
injunctions of their legislator : — 

“ Let mutual fidelity continue till death ; this, in 
a few words, may be considered the supreme law 
between husband and wife.” 

“ Let a man and woman, united by marriage, con- 
stantly beware lest, at any time disunited, they 
violate their mutual fidelity.” 

The Hindoos are reproached with their lascivious- 
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ness ; but this accusation docs not appear to me to 
be founded on fact. In the army there exists a con- 
siderable degree of moral restraint. It is esteemed 
disgraceful in a soldier of the Bramin or Chutrees 
classes to abandon himself to sensual gratilieations. 
A short period before I left India, a fine young 
Bramin seapoy, of the corps to which 1 belonged, 
committed suicide. The cause was altogether un- 
known ; but, on inspecting the body, it was found 
diseased from venereal infection. Hence it was in- 
ferred, that a sense of the shame and dishonour 
which would attach to his character by the dis- 
covery, had impelled him to commit this rash act. 
Such was the opinion of the native officers who were 
ordered to investigate the cause of this suicide. 

With these pacific virtues, the Bengal seapoy pos- 
sesses professional merits of a superior order. Born 
a soldier, his character is early marked by*a high 
sense of military honour, and a love of distinction 
which impels him to signalize himself. Elevated in 
rank among liis countrymen, he is naturally more 
exempt from the mean and degrading vices of the 
lower ranks, and evinces more warmth and gene- 
rosity of feeling : in the field, he reposes the most 
absolute reliance on the skill and gallantry of his 
commander, and, under his guidance, will fearlessly 
confront the greatest dangers. Under the influence 
of kind treatment, their attachment to their officers 
is unbounded: There is no toil or sacrifice which 
they will not undergo, at their desire j but, to call 
forth this feeling, their confidence must be gained j 
and this can only be done by means of their lan- 
guage. To the attainment of this object the altcn- 
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tion of the young soldier must he directed, who aspires 

to command men through the medium of their affec- 
tions. The labour which is bestowed in its acqui- 
sition is amply compensated by the increased power 
and influence which it enables him to obtain in the 
hearts of his men. When once attained, he ill 
find them easy to govern, and his exertions in their 
favour amply rewarded by their gratitude. Where 
power is beneficially exercised, there is no want of 
regard or affection. Those who have witnessed their 
unaffected sorrow at the tomb of an officer whom 
they respected, can do ample justice to this trait of 
their character. Whatever be my fate tlirough life, 
I shall ever feel a pride in having commanded such 
soldiers, and will rejoice that fortune threw me 
amidst so mild and amiable a race. In explanation of 
the high character which I have given these men, 
it ought to be stated that the profession of a soldier 
is esteemed far more honourable in India than in 
England ; and that the rank and elevation which it 
confers, attracts a number of individuals from the 

better classes of society. The estimation in which 

•/ 

the military profession is held in any community 
marks the degree of civilization which it has attain- 
ed. In the East, the flower of its population are to 
be found in the ranks ; in the West, the duty of 
defending the country from danger is intrusted to 
the dregs of the community. 

The soldiers of the Bengal army are principally 
drawn from the first and second classes in society. 
In a company of native infantry there are generally 
from 15 to ‘25 Bramins ; 40 or 50 of the Chutree 
or second class; and the rest of the third class; 
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with about 10 or 15 Musselmen. In intelligence, 
cleanliness, and knowledge of their duty, the Bra- 
min seapoys appear to me to rank the first. As 
might be inferred, a priori, from their superior edu- 
cation and elevation in society, they possess a 
greater sense of honour, and their moral character 
is superior to that of the other classes. These men 
belong to the first Braminical tribes, the Ooghas, 
Missurs, and Thalcoors of Terhoot, Shahabad, or 
Sarun ; the Doobees, Tribcdecs, Choubccs, Panrccs 
of Benares, Allahabad, and Oude. The European 
who ventures to deliver an opinion upon the cha- 
racter of the natives is unavoidably biassed by the 
nature of his situation and limited means of obser- 
vation. The soldier is thrown into contact with the 
manly, the affectionate, the high-spirited youths of 
the upper provinces, who are endeared to him by 
the dangers through which they have passed, and 
their attachment to his person ; this induces him to 
form a favourable opinion of the whole population. 
The civilian is more favourably situated for taking 
a comprehensive survey of the general character : 
His professional duties enable him to obtain great 
insight into the character of various classes, and his 
liberal education strengthens his powers of obser- 
vation ; but disadvantages exist in his elevated sta- 
tion which prevents his mingling with the lower 
classes, and his habitual occupation as a magistrate,' 
which renders him too familiar with the vices of the 
community. ;. The missionary possesses more in- 
dustry than either, and is animated by a much 
nobler object; but the rooted abhorrence which he 
entertains of the Hindoo religion is too apt to vitiate 
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and discolour; his statements. By comparing the 
evidence of these witnesses* a general opinion might 
be formed of the character of this singular people ; 
but this requires greater powers of generalization, 
and a more philosophic impartiality than has been 
usually brought to the task. 

In Europe, too much reliance appears to be 
placed on the accounts of the missionaries. Mr 
Ward’s book is esteemed admirable authority in 
deciding upon the native character ; but, allowing 
it to be correct, it can only be said to delineate the 
manners* of the inhabitants of Bengal, a province of 
this vast empire.* It does not appear that he went 
beyond this province, or is intimately acquainted 
with any other modern language. I havff not his 
book to refer to ; but such is the impression on my 
mind from reading it. There is a great deal of 
valuable information in this book, and the writer 
seems to be an honest, upright individual ; but it 
appears to me bis abhorrence of the Hindoo religion 

* It is well known to every person who has been in India, that 
the character of the inhabitants of the province of Bengal is much 
inferior to that of the Hindoos of the upper provinces. Such being 
the case, Mr Ward’s book is calculated to convey a false impression 
of the great body of the people, his observations being only found- 
ed on a knowledge of the Bengalees, the most contemptible race 
in India. His vocation, too, has rendered him familiar with the 
greatest miscreants in the community. ’ What respectable Hindoo 
would approach a man of his stamp, who has no sympathy for his 
religious opinions? Not being in possession of his work, I am com- 
pelled to make some observations upon it from a revfeW which ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh * but these in no respect differ from the 
opinion which I had formed from a careful perusal of the entire 
work on its first appearance. ^ v 
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has imperceptibly biassed his opinion, and induced 
him to draw the character of this people in the 
darkest colours. The strength of this religious feel- 
ing is such, that he reprehends that eminent charac- 
ter, Sir William Jones, because he allowed some 
images of their gods to remain in his house. Such 
being the case, it must be obvious that this want of 
toleratiou and sympathy with the religious feelings 
of the natives in a great measure incapacitates him 
from doing justiee to their character. The vices 
which he ascribes to the Hindoo character are so 
flagrant, that society could not exist under their 
continual operation. The understanding of the 
reader is revolted by these statements. Instead of 
relying upon them, he finds it much more satisfac- 
tory to refer to general principles, which teach him 
that a considerable degree of moral virtue is neces- 
sary to the very existence of every community ; and 
that the Hindoos must partake of this in proportion 
to the civilization which they have attained. The 
extravagance and glaring injustice of some of his 
assertions is such that the slightest reflection is suf- 
ficient to refute them. Thus, in illustrating the per- 
nicious effect of the worship of the lingam or phal- 
lus, he states, with great gravity, that a chaste wo- 
man, faithful to her husband, is scarcely to be found 
among the millions of Hindoos. If so, promiscuous 
intercourse must exist altogether unrestrained, and 
there can be no inducement for forming the matri- 
monial connexion. But the fact is directly the re- 
verse : the Hindoos, generally speaking, enter into 
this state, and submit to great personal sacrifices for 
the support of their wives and families at a distance ; 
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" but would they do so if they thought they were un- 
chaste? As long as the institution of marriage 
exists in a community, and is respected, it may be 
safely inferred that a considerable degree of conju- 
gal virtue will prevail ; for who will submit to the 
restraints which this state imposes if he cannot pur- 
chase this advantage? Mr Ward is lamentably 
ignorant of the manners of the Hindoos, otherwise 
he must know that any violation of this duty is 
generally followed by loss of cast; and that this 
alone must operate as, a powerful check to any 
irregularity. But, supposing these licentious desires 
to exist, wffich are natural to humanity in every 
state, he must be aware that the habits of Hindoo 
society are powerfully, calculated to’ repress them. 
The seclusion and retirement in which a Hindoo 
female lives affords no opportunity for intrigue. 

' They are not immured like the Musselmen women : 
they are allowed to proceed to the river for the pur- 
pose of their ablutions ; but this is generally done 
in a body; and, in these circumstances, it is esteemed 
highly indecorous in a man to address or approach 
them. With all their vices, the Hindoos possess a 
correct sense of female honour ; and their public 
manners evince great respect for the purity of wo- 
men. In private life, these females are entirely con- 
fined to the society of relations of their own sex. They 
rarely go out unattended by one of these women, 
who are all interested in preserving the honour of 
the family. The delightful occupations of visiting, 
shopping, and gossipping, which afford so hiuch li- 
berty to European women, are altogether unknown ; 
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and thus powerful obstacles ai-c opposed to the grati- " 
fication of the passions. The greater freedom which 
is allowed to females in the western world, as com- 
pared with the restraints imposed upon them in the 
East, has a powerful tendency to elevate the charac- 
ter of women, and inspire them with a just sense of 
the duties they have to fulfil. This, combined with 
the greater liberty of choice in forming the con- 
nexion of marriage, ennobles the passion of love, 
and renders it far more natural. An attachment 
founded in confidence and affection is much more 
likely to be favourable to fidelity than thatVhich is 
constrained by fear. * 

In Asia, the power of man has been perverted to 
the oppression of women. Distrusting their natural 
inclinations, he has shackled' their liberty, which has 
debased their character ; hence, that refined sense of 
honour, and purity of manners, which characterize 
female society in Europe, does not exist ; but it is 
Unfair to infer from this, that the Hindoo women are 
generally unchaste. The absence of this superior mo- 
ral feeling is supplied by those prudential, restraints 
which take away temptation : at the same time, 
their duty to their husbands is sedulously inculcated 
in their youth ; and this enforced by the awful 
sanctions of religion, which, perhaps, exercises a 
more powerful influence over the Hindoo female. 
The punishment which follows a violation, of this 
duty, is'te^nphatieaiHy; expressed^ thj^|Endoo as 
in the CimStian Scriptures.. Their legislator, Menu, 
declares,-— A married woman, .jgjjjto violates her duty 
Jto her 1k>rd, brings infemv on world. 
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and, in the next, shall enter the womb of the Sfiakal, 
or be afflicted with the elephantiasis, and other dk- 
eases which punish crimes.” 

“ Since adultery causes, to the general ruin, a mix- 
ture of classes among men, thence arises a violation 
of duties, and thence is the root of felicity quite de- 
stroyed.” 

“ Should a wife, proud of her family, and the 
great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the 
duty which she owes to her lord, let the king con- 
demn her to be devoured by dogs, in a place much 
frequented.” 

“ And let him place the adulterer on an iron bed, 
well heated, under which the executioners shall 
throw logs continually, till the sinful wretch be there 
burned to death.” 

Whether these sacred denunciations powerfully 
operate in deterring from the commission of this 
offence, I do not possess much minute information 
to enable me to determine ; but I am inclined to 
think, that, in practice, the virtue of chastity exists 
in a very considerable degree. There are many Euro- 
pean officers who have formed connexions with na- 
tive women, but they are all Mahomedans. I have 
• rarely heard an instance of a Hindoo female degra- 
ding herself by an alliance of this nature. In the up- 
per provinces of India there are few Hindoo prosti- 
tutes; this profession is principally by Mahomedan 
women. The worship of the liqgam is strongly 
reprehended by Mr Ward, from its : ' tendency to^in- 
flame the passions; and to tfc$rhe imputes the de- 
moralized character of the Hfirabo women. But the 
view which He takes of it^is’ glaringly unjust: He 
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does not enter into their religious feelingsj bu( 
judges of their conduct by his own ; — the impure 
ideas which are associated in his mind Avith this 
image are falsely ascribed to the Hindoos. In this 
he reverses all natural justice ; for surely we are 
bound to judge of this worship according to the 
sentiments which are entertained of it by its vota- 
ries, and not according to our preconceived opin- 
ions or European habits. No Hindoo will acknow- 
ledge that voluptuous emotions are excited in his 
mind by this image, and certainly there .is nothing 
in it to stimulate them. Prurient desires indeed are 
not likely to be excited by the sight of a misshapen 
idol. The obscene associations which he connects 
with it are altogether unknown to them, who wor- 
ship, in this image, the creative powers of nature. 
Viewed by the light of reason, this adoration is 
absurd ; but the first, step to reclaim them from it 
must be, to do justice to their feelings, and not to 
misrepresent them. The mere nudity of an object ' 
does not render it indecent, — this must depend upon 
the character or expression ; and here the workman- 
ship is so rude that it must fail in impressing the 
senses. In this image, Muhadso or Shiva the bene- 
factor is worshipped. I have witnessed a pious • 
Hindoo female approach and decorate this object 
with flowers, and then prostrate herself in prayer 
before the Deity revealed in this form ; but in her 
mind this is associated with no impure idea. Her 
soul is filled with reverence, and she hastens to pour 
forth her gratitude to the beneficent Author of na- 
ture for the blessings showered upon her. Her 
soft and harmonious, features are resplendent with 
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joy and devotion, and not disfigured by the agita- 
ting expression of a contrary passion. This specta- 
‘do was calculated to excite far other sentiments 
"than those which Mr Ward has expressed. The 
devotion of an uncultivated mind is as sincere, and 
calls forth . as much respect, as that of man in the 
highest state of refinement. The misery and evil 
which result from the Hindoo religion have been 
greatly exaggerated by the missionaries. The tor- 
menting bodily inflictions' and rigid austerities which 
are practised, are unquestionably detrimental to 
human happiness ; but it should be recollected that 
it is only the devotees who suffer from this mistaken 
mode of worship, and that they form a small portion 
of the Hindoo or of any other community. Upon 
the mass of society their religion hangs more loosely, 
\ and is principally evinced by a regard to forms and 
ceremonies, which, in many respects, are calculated 
to promote human happiness, by their tendency to 
create habits of cleanliness, temperance, and self- 
restraint. The public festivals of this religion are 
arraigned by Mr Ward as powerfully efficacious in 
demoralizing the people. This does not appear to me 
to be the case : I have attended several of these fes- 
tivals, and saw nothing very immoral in them. The 
heroic exploits of their gods in the overthrow of 
•giants and powerful armies are usually represented ; 
and in such a way as to interest the affections and 
call forth a just moral sympathy, by displaying the 
triumph of the good over the evil principle which 
desolates the universe. These exhibitions create a 
lively sense of pleasure, and are calculated to excite 
that devotion which is founded on love and confi- 

o 2 
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deuce. It is unreasonable to suppose, that the (Jo- 
vernor of the universe can be engaged in the fabu- 
lous adventures of this mythology, and it is impious , 
to ascribe human propensities to the Author of na- 
ture j but, independent of this, there is nothing in 
these festivals peculiarly detrimental to society. Iu 
their effects they are far more favourable to happi- 
ness than that ascetic morality which is too often 
combined with religion in some parts of Europe, 
which represents the Supreme Being as an enemy to 
simple human pleasures j and which is coupled with 
the debasing doctrine, that a worship which is 
■^founded on fear is only acceptable to a beneficent 
Beity. The character of the ministers of this reli- 
gion has been hardly dealt with. The European phi- 
losophers and missionaries seem to agree in consider- 
ing the Bramins as engaged in a conspiracy against- 
the other classes of society ; that their intellectual 
talents are perpetually exercised in rivetting those 
chains which bind down their fellow-creatures ; anti 
that they care little for their belief, except iu as far 
as it is calculated to gratify their love of power and 
sensual gratification. I cannot believe this, and am 
inclined to entertain a better view of the matter. I 
have always thought that the generality of the Bra* 
mins were much the same as the* regular clergy of 
any other religion ; that they conscientiously fulfil- 
led their duties, because they sincerely believed in 
the faith which they professed } . and that they con- 
ceived their religion was calculated to benefit men, 
not to injure them. Some daring genius may have 
fn^ed the system which regulates the Hindoo com- 
munity with a direct view to enslave his species, as 
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is geneially represented; but it is at least as pro- 
bable, that the legislator who established this form 
society, may have imagined that he was disinter- 
estedly employed in advancing the happiness of his 
fellow creatures, at the same time, that he was grati- 
fying his own love of power and consequence. In 
•the infancy of civilization, it was certainly a great 
step to divide men into four classes. By this ar- 
rangement, that division of labour, which is esteem- 
ed of such essential importance to society by politi- 
cal economists, was attained in an early stage of 
civilization. But, setting aside speculation, it may 
justly be said, that the greater part of the Bramins 
are blind mechanical agents of the present system ; 
and too stupid to enter into the deep designs against 
the human species which have been ingeniously 
Ascribed to them by the European philosophers ; and 
which the prejudices of the missionaries have ren- 
dered them too eager to adopt. It is generally sup- 
posed that they have designedly kept the people in 
ignorance, that they might the more easily subju- 
gate them to their will ; but, in opposition to this, it 
ought to be known, that it is unequivocally admitted 
by the missionaries, that they have manifested every 
disposition to promote the success of the new sys- 
tem of education ; and that they have been the prin- 
• cipal agents in introducing the art of printing among 
the natives. Considering that the Bramins possess 
such power and influence over their countrymen, it 
might naturally be inferred that they were indivi- 
dually wealthy ; and that they had completely suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a fixed and liberal provision for 
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themselves. But this is not the case. At the present 
day there are numbers of Bramins who are obliged 
to betake themselves to the labours of agriculture, 
and arms, in order to obtain subsistence ; and there 
are even some who have been compelled to become 
the servants of Soodurs, or persons' of the lowest 
class. The unbounded sensuality which prevails at 
some of the sacrifices of this religion, as represented 
by Mr Ward, may exist. Setting aside his preju- 
dices he is unquestionably a man of veracity, and 
ought to be depended upon ; but, if frequently prac- 
tised, it is surprising that it is not more generally 
known. In the upper provinces, at least, I am inclin- 
ed to think these abominable excesses rarely occur. 
I have never heard that they did, or met with any 
person who could give any information respecting 
them. At the public entertainments which arc 
given by Hindoos on occasion of the grand festi- 
vals of their religion, it is not unusual to introduce 
dancing girls, who, aided by the charm of melody, 
endeavour to captivate the attention of the com- 
pany by voluptuous and graceful movements ; but 
that there is nothing very indecent in this, may be 
inferred from the fact, that these exhibitions arc 
often attended by European ladies of character. 

It is truly ludicrous to observe the extreme length 
to which people will carry their prejudices. Thus 
the Abb6 Dubois gravely ascribes the fasts which 
are prescribed by the Hindoo religion to the glut- 
tonous habits of the Bramins, who have recourse to 
this abstinence in order to afford their stomachs an 
opportunity of recovering their tone after their 
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scandalous excesses. Such preposterous charges 
carry along with them their own refutation.* 

The cruel practice of burning widows on the fu- 
neral pyre of their husbands, has justly called forth 
the reprobation of every writer on the Hindoo reli- 
gion ; but there are few persons who entei* into the 
feelings which lead to the sacrifice. The Hindoo 
widow ascends the funeral pile, and sacrifices her 
life in the ardent hope of securing the eternal hap- 
piness of her lord, and of uniting with him in a 
better state of existence. To this she is powerfully 

* The following paragraph, relating to the character of the Hin- 
doos, is extracted from No* 73 of the Asiatic Journal , for June 
1822, a London monthly publication, under the head of “ Notes 
of Instructions to Assistants and Officers acting under the or- 
ders of Major-general Sir John Malcolm, G. C. B.” dated Camp, 
Dhoolia, 28 th June 1821 : — “ 7. Many of the moral defects of 
the natives of India are to be referred to that misrule and oppression, 
from which they are now, in a great degree, emancipated. I do 
not know the example of any great population, in similar circum- 
stances, preserving, through such a period of changes and tyrannical 
rule, so much of virtue, and so many good qualities, as are to be 
found in a great proportion of the inhabitants of this country. This 
is to be accounted for, in some degree, by the institutions of the 
Hindoo, particularly that of caste, which appears to have raided them 
to their present rank in human society, at a very remote period : 
but it has certainly tended to keep them stationary at. that point of 
civil order, to which they were thus early advanced. With a just 
admiration of the effects of many of their institutions, particularly 
those parts of them which cause, in vast classes, not merely an ab- 
sence of the common vices of theft, drunkenness, and violence, but 
preserve all the virtuous ties of family and kindred relations, we 
must all deplore some of their usages and weak superstitiones : ;but 
what individuals or what races of men are without great and mani- 
fold errors and imperfections, and what mind, that is not fortified 
with ignorance and pride, can, pn such grounds, come to a severe 
judgment against a people like that of India 
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impelled by the strength of public opinion, which 
applauds this devotion to her husband, and attaches 
disgrace to those who ignobly refrain from exhibit- 
ing this proof of affection. Nature may rebel 
against this usage, and assert her empire within her 
bosom ; but the workings of humanity are repressed 
and overmastered by the influence of religion and 
custom, which exalt the importance of this duty 
and sanctify it in her eyes. That regard to public 
opinion which animates her conduct, is the same 
principle, differently modified, which impels the 
European gentleman to sacrifice his life hi an affair 
of honour. In her it becomes a heroic virtue sanc- 
tioned by her faith ; with the European this sacri- 
fice of life is made in opposition to the dictates of 
reason and religion. With all his pride and inde- 
pendence of thinking, he is equally a slave to the 
tyranny of custom. Were the inhabitant of another 
planet to alight upon this globe, and to behold the 
widowed female of Asia tear herself from the joys 
of life, and mingle her ashes with those of her hus- 
band, in the consciousness of achieving his salva- 
tion ; and, on the other side, to view the legislators 
of Europe perilling their lives in an affair of honour, 
that the chance of death might determine those 
differences, which, amongst an intellectual people,, 
ought only to be decided by reason, — He would ex- 
claim with indignation against these false prejudices, 
which caused so much. misery to humanity,; but 
this feeling would be blended with a just admira- 
tion of that singular union of feminine gentleness 
and manly resolution which impels the Hindoo fe- 
male to this act*, and, ev^n in a selfbhjpmntof view, 
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regarding her object as the attainment of eternal 
happiness, he would consider it as a much more 
rational motive of action, than that which urges the 
European gentleman to stake his life in order to 
protect his worldly reputation. The practice of 
duelling appears a savage and barbarous custom to 
the Hindoos, and is regarded with as much abhor- 
rence by them as the sacrifice of widows by us. 
But, to abolish this practice of self-immolation, in- 
stead of reproaching them, our first step must be to 
enlighten public opinion. The mere order of go- 
vernment will not effect its abolition as long as public 
opinion supports it ; and there will be a thousand 
ways of evading the commands of authority. The 
number of victims to this religious prejudice has 
been prodigiously exaggerated : It is only a few, 
but unfortunately the purest and most exalted in 
character, who devote themselves in this way $ and 
at present the practice is principally confined to the 
province of Bengal. In the upper provinces it rarely 
occurs ; at least I have been so informed by native 
officers and seapoys, and I. can aver that, during a 
residence of 12 years in India, I never heard of or 
saw this sacrifice, nor have I ever met with a Eu- 
ropean who had witnessed this melancholy exhibi- 
tion ; but, that it does occur frequently in Bengal, 
is undeniable. - 

The sacrifice of human lives at the shrine of the 
idol Juggernaut is another fertile topic of exaggera- ■ 
tion. At the annual festival which takes place at 
this celebrated seat of' superstition, in the province 
of Cuttack, it is generally represented, that, when 
the image of the god is .brought forth, and exposed 
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upon a 'car to the ardent gaze of the people, num- 
bers of devotees, in the hope of attaining eternal 
happiness, precipitate themselves beneath the wheels 
and are crushed to pieces. This is not the case at 
present, although it may have occurred formerly. I 
resided two years in this province, and, although I 
have never been present at this festival, I was in 
the habit of daily intercourse with gentlemen of the 
civil and military service who had witnessed it, and 
never heard them mention that a single instance of 
this sacrifice had occurred within these two years. 
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CHAPTER III. 

STATE OF THE PRESS. 


The liberty of the Press has never existed in India , as exercised in 
England . — The late regulations of Lord Hastings have not al- 
lowed of the liberty if the Press ; on the contrary , they prohibit 
it . — The reasons urged in justification f the restrictions on the 
Press examined \ and their impolicy maintained \ from their 
tendency to prevent Government from obtaining correct iiforma- 
tion as to the effects of its political measures ; which would thus 
enable the executive to guard against any irruption f discontent 
in its subjects , or disaffection in its soldiery . — The apprehended 
danger fffree discussion on the minds of the natives, showyi to be 
erroneous, from their ignorance f the English language , and the 
peculiar stage f their civilization at which the Indian community 
has arrived . — The liberty f the Press in Lidia would perform 
the same service which parliamentary opposition effects in Eng- 
land, by exposing the errors f administration , and thus enabling 
the executive to rectify its measures. 

The liberty of the press, as exercised in England, 
has never existed in India. Under a government 
possessing the arbitrary power of sending individuals 
to Europe who abuse the liberty of the press, it is in 
vain to look for freedom of discussion. The admi- 
nistration of Lord Cornwallis was marked by the 
exercise of this invidious power in one or two in- 
stances; but no direct check was imposed upon the 
press, during his career, except the dread of this 
obnoxious punishment. It was reserved to Lord 
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Wellesley. to establish a direct censorship, by re- 
quiring every editor of a newspaper to forward a 
copy of liis journal (prior to publication) to the go- 
vernment secretary, upon whom devolved the task 
of expunging such articles as were supposed to be 
unpalatable to the supreme authority. At the same 
period, the summary power which the legislature 
conferred upon the executive was exercised with 
great rigour. Under these vexatious restrictions, all 
liberty of discussion expired. Subject to the arbi- 
trary control of any individual, with no rule to direct 
his judgment but his caprice, the most harmless 
effusion might be regarded as a studied attack upon 
authority — whilst just and sound animadversions 
upon its conduct might pass altogether unnoticed. 
This system continued during Lord Minto’s admini- 
stration and the early part of Lord Hastings’s career. 
In the year 1818, however, the censorship was abo- 
lished, and the following regulations established for 
the government of the press : — 

“ The editors of newspapers are prohibited from 
publishing any matter coming under the following 
heads : 

“ Is/, Animadversions on the measures and pro- 
ceedings of the Honourable Court of Directors, or 
other public authorities in England, connected with 
the government pf India j or disquisitions on poli- 
tical transactions of the local administrations ; or of- 
fensive remarks levelled at the public conduct of the 
members of council, of the judges of the supreme 
court, or of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 

“ 2tf, Discussions having a tendency to crealc 
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I'lnnn or suspicion, among the native population, of 
my in I ended interference with their religious opin- 
t.nis oi observances. 

‘‘ '.id, 'I’lie republication, from English or other 
newspapers, ol‘ passages coming under any of the 
a be e heads, or otherwise calculated to affect the 
British power or reputation in India. 

“ -tilt, Private scandal and personal remarks on 
individuals, tending to excite dissension in society. 

“ Relying on the prudence and discretion of the 
editors, for their careful observance of these rules, 
the governor-general in council is pleased to dis- 
pense with their submitting their papers to an officer 
of government, previous to publication. The edi- 
tors will, however, be held personally accountable 
for whatever they may publish in contravention of 
the rules now communicated, or which may be 
otherwise at variance with the general principles of 
British law, as established in this country, and will 
be proceeded against in such manner as the gover- 
nor-general in council may deem applicable to the 
nature of the offence, for any deviation from them. 
The editors are further required to lodge, in the 
chief secretary’s office, one copy of every newspaper, 
periodical or extra, published by them respectively.” 

These restrictions appear to place a severe restraint 
upon free discussion ; but it is undeniable, that, since 
their introduction, a marked improvement has taken 
place in the character of the Calcutta press. Relieved 
from thedeadening pressureof the censorship, theelas- 
tic spirit of freedom has manifested itself, by spring- 
ing forward into new and untrodden regions of in- 
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quiry — at least in India. A variety of important in- 
formation respecting the moral and political condi- 
tion of the natives, agriculture, commerce, the re- 
venue, and judicial systems, has appeared, which 
would never have seen the light under the former re- 
straint. The idle portion of the Indian community 
consisting principally of military men, public dis- 
cussion has chiefly turned upon the peculiar in- 
terests of this class ; at the same time, many valuable 
hints have been thrown out, which the government 
might avail themselves of in the improvement of 
their army, and the better administration of justice 
to the native portion of it. Since the same pe- 
riod, the press has teemed with plans for ameliora- 
ting the condition of the country-born population, 
and pointing out their interests to the peculiar no- 
tice of government. In no respect is the salutary 
influence of an improved press more manifest than 
in the reform of the police and better regulation of 
the city of Calcutta. Under the former system, no 
one dared to animadvert upon the acts of the police 
magistrates of Calcutta : any exposure of abuses was 
suppressed, lest it should give olfence to powerful 
individuals ; but, subject to the control of public 
opinion, their conduct has visibly improved. This 
beneficial change is principally to be ascribed to the 
liberal and enlightened sentiments expressed by Lord 
Hastings, in his reply to the Madras address of con- 
gratulation on the successful result of his policy in 
1817-18. In reference to the abolition of the cen- 
sorship he thus expresses himself : — “ It is salutary 
for supreme authority, even when its intentions are 
most pure, to look to the control of public scrutiny, — 
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while, conscious of rectitude, that authority can lose 
nothing of its strength by its exposure to general 
■comments ; on the contrary, it acquires incalculable 
addition of force. The government which has no- 
thing to disguise, wields the most powerful instru- 
ment that can appertain to sovereign rule ; it car- 
ries with it the united reliance and effort of the 
whole mass of the governed : And let the triumph 
of our beloved country, in its awful contest with ty- 
rant-ridden France, speak the value of a spirit to be 
found only in men accustomed to indulge and ex- 
press their honest sentiments.” 

It is delightful to read such sentiments as these ; 
— to behold in Lord Hastings, in the decline of 
life, the same unalterable attachment to freedom 
which distinguished his early days ; — and this, too, 
in the government of British India, where the ha- 
bitual exercise of an enlightened but arbitrary power 
has a powerful tendency to estrange the statesman 
from the wholesome restraint which public opinion 
imposes upon his actions. The manly avowal of 
these sentiments gave a new tone and character to 
the Calcutta press ; and this effect was powerfully 
aided by the independent spirit of one indivi- 
dual. Much discussion has prevailed in India re- 
specting the political merits and demerits of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, into which it is not my intention to 
enter; but, surely, all parties will agree, that the 
animated labours of its editor have imparted new life 
and vigour to the daily press. It is impossible to 
avoid being struck with the marked inconsistency in 
these liberal opinions of Lord Hastings, and the ri- 
gid restrictions imposed on the press during his go- 
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vernment, as promulgated in the regulations lor Un- 
guidance of the editors. The explanation is, in all 
probability, to be found in the nature of his political 
situation, : With a direct path marked out for him by 
the supreme authorities in England, he was com- 
pelled to conform to it in his public conduct. Such 
being the case, these emphatic declarations in favour 
of free discussion must be regarded as the natural 
and undisguised workings of the soul, struggling 
with and overmastering those artificial restrictions 
which chained down and oppressed his will. It is 
remarkable, that, whilst the censorship has been abo- 
lished in Bengal, this invidious power still exists on 
the coast presidency ; and it is not unusual to see 
articles inserted in the Calcutta journals, which have 
been rejected by the censor at Madras. It may, 
perhaps, be hastily inferred from this fact, that the 
liberty of the press, in discussing the public conduct 
of government, exists in Bengal in the same spirit as 
in England. The fact is quite otherwise. In India, 
the spirit of inquiry is allowed to exercise itself in 
saying every thing in favour of the supreme autho- 
rity, but the human faculties must remain altogether 
dormant in pointing out its defects. The most en- 
tire liberty of discussion prevails respecting Euro- 
pean politics. Every thing may be said respecting 
existing administrations, or princes, in the West $ but, 
as regards the East, the intellectual labours of public 
writers are solely limited to the praises of their 
rulers. 

This, at least, prevails in what is strictly called 
political discussion. Unqu^ibnably, the abolition 
of the censorship haf stimulate individuals *ta com- 
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munieale a great body of information, on a : variety of 
subjects interesting to the community j but there 
irever lias existed, in India, the right of public dis- 
cussion — of animadverting, with freedom . mad fair- 
ness, upon the actions of their rulers 
cannot be spoken — the opinion of the public has 
never been fairly brought to bear upon the conduct 
of the governing body ; nor docs it exercise; any ef- 
ficient check through the medium of the press. And 
such must always be the case, as long as these re- 
strictions and the arbitrary power of deportation ex- .’ 
ist. It therefore cannot lie said, that the liberty 
of ’the press has resulted from the abolition of the 
censorship: the only substantial benefit which this 
act bf Lord Hastings has conferred is, that the right 
of publication is allowed, subject to responsibility— 
a visible improvement upon the old system, which 
rendered the right of discussion altogether depend- 
ent li^on the arbitrary, control of a»-1 individual. 
Under the necessary expansion of mind resulting 
from this innovation, public opinion has expressed 
itself indirectly upon the conduct of government, in 
indulging a spirit of inquiry upon subjects apparent- 
ly unconnected- with its peculiar functions, but, . in 
reality, dependent upon it : but all direct animad- 
version, or, fair and manly discussion of its merits 
and defects, is pointedly repressed. It seems evi- 
dent, that the prosperity of British India would be 
prodigiously Improved, if the free and direct action 
of public opinion was brought to Operate upon its 
government } if the liberty of the press ^ras practi- 
cally exercised iii,: the sapie spirit rr , it operates in 
England, — and siuh wOOld seem fc& Tf i!re i ho Wfivic- 
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tion of'the present governor-general.* With this 
opinion in favour of change, I shall proceed to con- 
sider the arguments for and against the present sys- 
tem. t And shall premise, by declaring, that it ap- 
pears to me, every European is bound to respect the 
existing regulations which abridge the freedom of 
the press. Coming out to India with the know- 
ledge of their existence, he can have no pretext to 
justify their infringement ; at the same time, he 
is not precluded from exercising his reason, in exa- 
mining their scope and tendency, under ‘a govern- 
ment more'favourable to general liberty. 

It has been urged, in justification of this system, 
that a free spirit of discussion would endanger the 
stability of our dominion, by crippling the energy 
of the executive ; — that the natives are accustomed 
to implicit obedience to its authority ; — and that the 
very appearance of opposition would loosen the 
chain of subordination, and ultimately subvert the 
state. This reasoning appears to be founded on an 
entire ignorance of the state of society in India, and 
of sound principles in political philosophy. It is 
only in a certain period of civilization that the di- 
rect action of the press upon the government in 
expressing public opinion, and its reaction upon 
the people, is perceptible ; and this can only exist 
in a community where the people have attained 
a dpe> share of power and intelligence, and are 
enabled to influence the conduct of their govern- 
ment. This cannot be said of British India. The 
power of the people is nothing — its government an 


" If we can judge from his sentiments formerly quoted. 
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enlightened despotism. In all despotic states the 
influence of the press is unknown : the power and 
fntelligence of the people necessary to create it, 
cannot exist in such a state of society. Such being 
the case, in the event of grievous misgovernment, 
the force of public opinion expresses itself, in this 
period of civilization, by a direct appeal to force. 
-—Who ever heard of the liberty of the press in 
Turkey or China ? This admirable contrivance for 
enabling public opinion to act upon the govern- 
ment is altogether unknown ; hence the people are 
compelled to resort to insurrection. The state of 
British India is nearly similar. The victims of a cruel 
period of misgovernment and abuse, under their 
former rulers, its population has never attained that 
weight and consequence which would enable it to 
•influence the government by means of the press. 
Thus debased in intellectual character, thev are alto- 
gether beyond the pale of 'its action. The only 
legitimate power which they are accustomed to re- 
cognize in government, is the agency of force ; and 
the only check which they have provided for mis- 
government, is a resort to the same extremity. 
The alarming rebellions which occurred in the pro- 
vinces of Rohilcund and Cuttack, during the ad- 
ministration of toref Hastings, -'sufficiently illustrate 
. this- opinion Neither, party resorted to the agency 
of the press ; every thing was decided by force. 
.. With this knowledge of the political state of. India, 
it is surprising that men should still persist in enter- 
taining chimerical apprehensions of danger from 
the liberty of the press. How is it possible that 
- this freedom of discussion can endanger our do- 
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minionV Who is it that reads amongst the natives' 
with a view to enlarge his mind, or form his. opinion 
government, through the medium of 
'thh’pfess ? Their knowledge of English is limited 
to tm slender stock which enables them to obtain 
a livelihood in the service of Europeans ; and 
this confined to a few hundred individuals within 
the immense city of Calcutta. Beyond the suburbs 
the language is unknown. The example of Ram- 
mohun, and ode or two individuals,' may be cited 
as instances of individuals who have attained some 
notions of civil liberty; but he, like Bacon or 
Galileo, has outstripped the genius, of his age. 
Thus, there exists an irresistible chedk to the ap- 
prehended danger, in their entire ignorance, of the 
language by which the press is to operate. The 
progress of human improvement is mournfully slow.- 
A century -or two in all probability will elapse 
before the Hindoo co'mmunity will be elevated in 
the scale of being, to the degree that an enlightened 
public will influence the conduct of the supreme 
power, by expressing its will through the medium ' 
of the press, and experience a beneficial reaction 
by learning the opinions of its government by 
the same channel. Until. this br%ht sera braves,: 
it is in vain to talk of the agency of the pres^ 
in its operation upon the native population. The 
government, too, seems to entertain the same opi- 
nion respecting the dangerous tendency -of the . 
press. [See the second article of thciregidations pro- 
hibiting “discussions having a j tendency to create 
alarm or suspicion, among the native population, of 
any intended interference with their religions opinions 
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’and observances/’^ But. surely an enlightened go- 
vernment, like that of Bengal; need not he told, 
that, if the pernicious operation of the press had a 
direct tendency to produce this alarming evil, its 
salutary power of exposing falsehood would be in- 
finitely more efficacious in counteracting it, especi- 
ally when supported by the powerful influence of 
government, and the general interest of the Euro- 
pean community. If no design of innovation was 
contemplated on the part of the supreme power, its 
prompt disavowal would, repel the danger, whilst 
the merited punishment of its calumniator would 
powerfully deter from the commission of a similar 
crime. - The government possesses the same power 
of punishing a livelier as exists in England, by pro- 
secuting him in the civil court} and no one will 
contend that the abuses of the press should remain 
unpunished. In all probability, this power would be 
rarely exercised. The occupation of a professed li- 
beller can scarcely exist in India. The European 
• community is not sufficiently numerous to enable it 
to afford employment to those who' would pamper 
its malignant passions by the slander of individuals. 
Closely identified with the interests, and forming the 
great hody of its public functionaries, there is no 
temjltation to defame the government. A public 
water who would pursue this icpjjae from merce- 
nary motives, would evince an utter ignorance of his 
own interest; In apposition to the general spirit. of 
the commuBiJfv his work would speedily perish. If 
these reasonings are correct, it must be apparent 
that the stability of bur government cannot be en- 
dangered by the freedom of the press. In the exi^t- 
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ing state of the native population, it remains to be 
inquired, if the operation of this spirit of discussion 
on the European part of the community would 
threaten its security. Strangers in a foreign land, 
their fate- interwoven with that of the government, 
and the principal agents of its power, is it likely 
that they should stand forth to advocate a system of 
policy detrimental to its interests — that they should 
propagate alarms subversive of its existence ? Hu- 
man nature forbids it. Every consideration of inte- 
rest or duty would impel them to exert their facul- 
ties in its defence. The freedom of the prt:ss would 
afford every facility in exerting this aid. The exer- 
cise of public discussion would naturally devolve 
upon the intellectual part of the cotnmunity. At the 
present moment, the civil, military, and, above all, 
the medical and clerical branches of the service, 
possess by far the greater portion of this knowledge,- 
at least nine-tenths of the cultivated intellect in Bri- 
tish India; but these classes have a manifest inte- 
rest in upholding the government — all their talent 
is enlisted in its service. What chance is there of 
their subverting it ? None : But were greater free- 
dom of discussion allowed, they might perform 
important service in maintaining it, — by enlight- 
ening the government as to the real interests of 
its subjects, and correcting its mistakes, — by ex, 
posing the misery which has resulted from rash 
and unskilful laws* — and by bringing Forward such 
a mass of, information as would edible govern- 
ment to legislate soundly on the general interests of 
the community. It must strike the most superficial 
observer, that, under a government carried on by so 
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Jew public functionaries, every aid is required to 
enable it to perforin its functions ; and that every 
encouragement should be held out to individuals, 
to contribute such information as might assist in the 
performance of this duty. In regard to our external 
policy, the benefits which would result from an 
increased liberty of discussion are no less obvious. 
By directing the political talent of the community 
to the conduct of its government, the advantages 
and disadvantages of its system of foreign relations 
would be rendered manifest. Thus, if a course of 
action wgs pursued, degrading to our character and 
disadvantageous to our interest, the salutary ex- 
pression of public opinion would destroy it in the 
bud, and avert that national dishonour which would 
hav6 sullied our fame. At present, this powerful 
check to a career of aggrandizement , exists in the 
opinion of enlightened Europe ; but it would be far 
more efficacious if exercised on the spot. But, to 
render the advantages to be derived from the liberty 
of the press more strikingly manifest, I shall proceed 
to consider the subject in its application to our sys- 
tem of government in India, civil and military. 

The strength of the British government in India, 
appears to me to depend upon the number and dis- 
cipline of its armies, and the moral and intellectual 
superiority of our character, the confidence reposed 
'in which by the natives enables us to command the 
services of the military classes,-— those in whom the 
real and efficient power of the community resides 
under a despotic form of government. The high 
pay which the British government affords, its strict 
justice, and the noblh pyovisipn made for those dis- 
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abled'/ifii action, allures the more adventurous and 
coui’a^ous spirits to enrol themselves under its 
standard. This appears to be that wonderful charm 
by wbiai a small but skilful band of Europeans are 
enabled to keep in subjection some 70 or 80 mil- 
lions. The military classes in Hindostan rule over 
their countrymen. The superior energy and moral 
strength of the European character enables it to wield 
this mighty force at its pleasure ; and directs it to 
subject the vast population of India to its will. 
Hence, it must be obvious, that were the affections 
of the soldiery alienated, the British government 
could no longer stand. Its civil institutions have 
not attained to that perfection that these alone 
Would maintain it, unaided by the, power of its 
armies. Such being the case, of what incalculable, 
importance if is, that the temper and disposition of 
this body should be known— that the slightest symp- 
tom of discontent or even imaginary grievance shoidd 
be instantly communicated to the supreme power. 
Has. not the safety of the state been in danger by 
the ignorance of government on this head ? Does 
not the history of the Bengal army teach us, that 
mutinies have arisen .from the mistaken zeal of offi- 
ces commanding eorps, who had reported, that the 
whole of their men had volunteered for foreign ser- 
vice, wheft this coidd only be said of a part; and- 
when die attempf tb make them embai'k was resjgrted' 
byfbri^fHad the liberty of the press been allowed:; 
in India, kurely some officer of these corps would 
have stoodfbtward to direct the^tt6htiori^^g^wra-< 
mentto thie'ahof»nhg discontent. It i$4y , $I known, 
that ; ht Java, m l8ik ;f%> &«gal Light Infantry 
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•Battalion luul conspired against its officers ; and had 
determined to assassinate them, with the ultimate 
view of subverting the British authority in the is- 
laud. What were the causes of this ? The seapoys 
alleged a breach of faith on the part of the govern- 
ment ; that it had promised to relieve this force in 
three years, — and had detained them six years in a 
foreign. country ; — that this shameful injustice had 
compelled them to have recourse' to arms. This 
may have been the true cause or hot ; it is sufficient 
for me to say, that I have heard this plea urged' by 
soldiers who had served in this battalion. It remains 
to inquire, was there any thing in the conduct of go- 
vernment to afford a colour for this pretext? Its 
general practice, with regard to troops who have en- 
gaged to serve beyond sea, on general duty, is to re- 
lieve them every three years. With regard to volun- 
teers, the rule is different: it is generally understood 
that they shall return when the particular service 
upon which they are employed shall have beeh ac- 
complished it is no part of their engagement to 
serve beyond sea in the general duty of the islands. 
This was precisely the case with the troops at Java. 
They , bad offered their services for the conquest of 
the island, which was effected in three months ; 
and yet they were detained six years on its general 
duties in truth, ho other, troopswere raised for its 
defenteh, It may be;,iirged, that tike-greater part of 
Ai&ese ihhtt wished tp^penhuricon the 'island, and that’ 
*gbvenrment, aware£ of this, delayed their return* ' I 
am 'inclined. tOr'ththi? that this was the case ^ith a 
considembfe p^rtion df these troops ; but, aHbwing ‘ 
it to be justr ifcjW^pot vindicate the condtpt of go- 
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vernmcnt in leaving its engagements unfulfilled 
to the remainder. Why should an exception have 
been made against those gallant spirits — who were 
not bound to go beyond sea— who could not be 
forced, — but who stood forth in a moment of need, 
and offered their services ? With such men the 
pledge of the state ought to have been sacred. But 
the practical conclusion I mean to draw from this 
fact is, that, had a liberal spirit of discussion been 
allowed on military affairs, it is certain that the 
knowledge of this disaffection would infallibly have 
reached the supreme authority ; and who. can doubt 
that an enlightened government would alter its con- 
duct, and thus avert that danger which threatened 
its existence ? It must be obvious to, any one ac- 
quainted with the structure of Asiatic society, that 
the mass of its population are accustomed to look up 
with implicit reverence to those upon whom they 
depend for subsistence. This is precisely the case 
with the native soldiery in regard to their European 
officers. In them alone is the government effectu- 
ally represented. They are the springs which im- 
pel the machine. The superior energy and intellec- 
tual superiority of the European character is mani- 
fest through them ; only an uneducated race of men 
never look beyond this. Hence it might be infer- 
red, that an accomplished body of European officers 
would possess an almost boundless influence over their 
men. Such would appear to be the case. The recent 
disturbances at Madras afford lamentable evidence* 
of it. Considering that the direction of the only 
efficient power in the community resides in this body 
k ofj$Suropean officers, is it not of paramount import 
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'ancc to the government, that there should he a safe 
and legitimate channel by which the opinion of this 
class of men should he known ? Their grievances 
unequivocally stated ; — if just, redressed ; — if un- 
reasonable, beaten down by sound argument or 
force. What other medium is there but the press ? 
Had even that limited spirit of discussion which 
characterizes Lord Hastings’s administration been 
allowed at Madras in 1809, it is more than probable 
that portentous conflict between the executive and 
its military force might have been altogether avoid- 
ed !' Had there been any channel by which the sense 
of the army could have been conveyed to govern- 
ment, it would have known the general discontent 
which its measures had created ; and this informa- 
tion, coming upon it by degrees, would < Wbt have 
roused its passions, or alarmed its pride, by any at- 
tempt at dictation. Perfectly aware that the power 
of directing the army against the civil authority 
existed in the great body of European officers, the 
government would have felt the necessity of concili- 
ation — of altering its conduct, so as to allay the dis- 
affection which pervaded that body. If the liberty 
of the press had existed, the most distinguished of- 
ficers of this army, Close, Malcolm, Wilks, Munro, 
would have availed themselves of its power to recon- 
cile the contending parties. Elevated by their ta- 
lents to a closer connexion with the government, 
and identified with it in interest, but feeling a na- 
tural sympathy in the cause of their brethren, their 
situation naturally pointed them out as mediators. 

Under a system more favourable to the indepen- 
dent exercise of discussion, they would have stood 
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forward to heal those cruel wounds which threatened* 
the existence of our Indian empire. Addressing 
themselves to their fellow-soldiers, they would have 
pointed out the unreasonableness of their preten- 
sions,— the paramount duty which they owed, as 

citizens of a free state, of submission to the civil 

* 

power, at least until all redress was denied; and 
would have powerfully recalled to their remem- 
brance that it was only a series of the most cruel 
and provoking outrages on their rights which could 
justify resistance. At the same period, they would 
have told the supreme power, in firm, but respect- 
ful language, that soldiers are human beings, en- 
dowed with reason as other men, and accustomed to 
recognize its influence as paramount in all human 
affairs ;-*-fhat the severe mortifications which die 
pride of this army had received, and the injuries 
which, its interests had sustained, ought to be re- 
dressed that a harsh exhibition of its power, and 
disdainful refusal to listen to its claims, was a con- 
duct unsuitable to an enlightened, government ; — and 
that it would be far more honourable to its charac- 
ter, to evince a desire to determine its differences by 
the fair exercise of reason and persuasion than to 
resort to arms, without an attempt* at negotiation — 
a policy characteristic of the ‘lowest period of civili- 
zation. There being no medhuri by which the puke 
of the army could be felt— no expression of its opi- 
nions by means of the press— the government was 
altogether ignorant that its conduct had. created 
such a vast mass of hostility ; whilst, deprived of 
the salutary -check which public opinion would have 
exercised upon its conduct, the military body was 
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entirely abandoned to the evil voice of its passions. 
In this state, a deep-rooted sense of inquiry agitated 
the army, which rankled the more from there being 
no vent for its expression. Ignorant of its danger, 
the government was not restrained from pursuing 
that irritating and domineering conduct which ex- 
asperated this wounded spirit to such a degreetkat 
it ultimately , provoked a contest between the supreme 
power and its military force. In all probability the 
shock between these conflicting bodies might , have 
been stayed by the agency of the press, which the im- 
partial part of the community would have employed 
in exposing the errors into which both parties had 
fallen. It may be objected* to this reasoning, that 
the attempt? to convince an army of the errors of 
their conduct, by .the exercise of reason and disc 
oussion, is strikingly absurd that experience de- 
monstrates that military men are unaccustomed to 
recognize the influence of reason in human affairs|— 
that the habits of their profession naturally dispose 
them to have recourse to violence and injustice ; — 
that they cannot bq reasoned with, and have an 
irrational propensity to decide disputes entirely in 
their, own favour. ■£ .This rhay be , admitted in part; 
but , it should be recollected, at the same time, that 
the party in question were not e# uneducated sol- 
diery, with whoni bfufe force is paramount in every 
civil transaction ; otfthe contrary. that they were A 
well-educated and liberal-minded body, of offieers, 
whose habits disposed them to acknowledge that 
principles of reason and justice were essential to the. 
welfare of society;— and that t^pse whoWerc dis- 
tinguished by the possession of these qualities were 
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entitled to the first places in its government. Recent 
events have thrown some light on this subject. The 
revolutions in Spain, Portugal, Naples, Sicily, have 
shown that soldiers are not the mere creatures of 
command — the blind mechanical agents of power $ 
on the contrary, that they are imbued with the same 
feelings and passions as the rest of the community, 
and as thoroughly impressed with the advantages 
resulting from rational liberty. The names of such 
men as Washington, Fayette, Carnot, Hastings, Fitz- 
patrick, Wilson — soldiers — distinguished for their ar- 
dent love of freedom, affords a practical refutation 
to this debasing doctrine which excludes the mili- 
tary profession from all pretensions to the character 
of moral and intellectual beings. Several of the 
claims of this army have been animadverted upon 
with great severity, as altogether unprecedented un- 
der a civil government. I more particularly allude 
to the opinion that the army should bere presented 
in council, or rather, that military servants should 
be eligible to sit in council. If the military power 
is so essential an element in the government of 
India — if the existence of the civil authority depends 
upon it— nothing can be more reasonable than that 
the councils of the state should be aided by a person 
who is thoroughly aware of its temper and spirit. 
If a member of the military body can attain the first 
place in the government, such as Sir Thomas Munro, 
why should he not be able to fill the second ? , 

The beneficial effects resulting from, the limited 
dismissions on military affairs, ' whifch have been per- 
mitted in Bengal duii^g the administration of Lord 
Hastings,' are already *■ apparent. It was generally 
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understood that the government seriously contem- 
plated the introduction of promotion by brevet into 
its military service, instead of that gradual rise by 
seniority which prevails at present. The expression 
of public opinion showed that this projected inno- 
vation was decidedly adverse to the wishes of 
the great body of its officers : and, opposed to the 
sense of the army, it is not likely that government 
will persevere in this plan. It appears to me that 
the press has done eminent service , to the govern- 
ment, by exposing the pernicious tendency of plans 
which have been brought forward by individuals for 
the improvement of its army. The grand object of 
these schemes seems to have been to augment the 
number of European officers in each corps, and 
thereby to quicken their promotion. This was to 
be accomplished at no expense to the state, as the 
number of native officers was to be diminished, with 
the express view of meeting this extra charge. So 
that by this measure the interests of the native 
officers of the arm]} were to be sacrificed, with the 
view of benefiting the European portion of it. It is 
lamentable to’ think that self-interest could so far 
blind men as to induce them , to stand forth to ad- 
vocate so grievous an act of injustice. Would it be 
believed, that those gallant spirits who had led forth 
their brave soldiery into the field— who had fought 
.with them side by side — who had gained their honours 
and distinctions by their courage and devotedness ; 
— that these men should be the first to exert their 
talents to the injury of their fellow-soldiers ? Was 
this their return for their fidelity under temptation, 
their patience under suffering, their ardent attach- 
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ment to their leaders, which has often led them to 
carry off their wounded European officers at the 
infminent hazard of their lives? Was it by their 
hands that this cruel and mortifying wound was to 
be inflicted ? It had heretofore been the proud dis- 
tinction of seapoy officers, that the connexion be- 
tween them and their men was maintained by bene- 
fits, not by injuries. Alas ! how mournfully would 
it have been reversed had these plans succeeded. 
But the salutary effects of discussion were here 
strikingly manifest— the specious pretexts by which 
these innovations were recommended to the notice 
of government having been ably refuted, and their 
tendency to render the army more inefficient than 
under the present system fully exposed. 

In considering the objections which may be urged 
against this liberty of discussion in military men, it 
will be contended, that the discipline of the army 
could not subsist against the spirit of opposition 
that it would excite against superior authority, — that 
the habit of prompt obedience,^} indispensable to 
the existence of an army, woukpioon be destroyed. 
And it will likewise be said, that the light of repre- 
senting grievances exists under the 'present system, 
which removes all pretext for public discussion of 
the interests of the army. It does, not appear to me 
that the sound principles of military subordination 
are like|y to be injured by this liberty of thought. 
The general principle of obedience ft So clear and 
distinct, and the penaltyW^isobedience so manifest, 

. that scarcely a situatio^^tt-arise, in ordinary cir- 
. enmstances, . which .Vf ||l tfcftv$rrgnt resistance in a 
^idier. It is only 'aqgpeit illegality in an order. 
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subjecting the inferior to punishment who obeyed 
it, which can justify resistance ; and even then it 
is thoroughly impressed on every soldier’s mind, 
that, unless the interests of humanity are endangered 
by this order (such as a command to destroy an 
unoffending individual, or what subverts those esta- 
blished principles upon which society is founded), 
it is his duty to obey, in the first instance, and 
then represent the misconduct of his superior. Such 
•being the case, how are these cardinal principles to 
be eradicated by this freedom of discussion ? In 
the field, or on the parade, the officer is practically 
convinced that obedience is *the vital spring of an 
army — that he can only command the services of his 
men by its agency ; but how is this to be injured by 
the liberty of the press, which operates in, the closet, 
which addresses itself to the enlightenecf. judgment 
of the public, and whose reasonings by no possibility 
can influence his native soldiers so as to excite to 
disobedience. 

It now remains to. consider this subject in its con- 
nexion with our civu government in India. It must 
strike the mind with irresistible force, that a go- 
vernment of this nature, carried on by a few pub- 
lic functionaries, consisting of about 800 individu- 
als in the three presidencies, exercising dominion 
over GO or 80 millions— these strangers in the land, 
and altogether opposed in character and manners to 
its inhabitants, is singularly unqualified tor admi- 
nistering power, st> as to render it. beneficial to the 
community. The gratjd defect, of this government 
appears to be, that its^piiblic fimctionaries possessing 
no stake or influence in the- country*— i no hereditary 
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power over the people — there exists no natural sym- 
pathy between the latter and their rulers. Deprived 
of this salutary support, its agents must encounter 
insuperable difficulties in attempting to ascertain the 
real operation of the measures of government on the 
welfare of the community, and in collecting such 
information as would enable it to legislate correctly. 
In Bengal, there are several extensive districts con- 
taining a population of a million or 1,200,000 souls, 
the civil government of which is solely confided to 
tw r o individuals — a European judge and, collector 
of revenue. Such being the case, it is scarcely 
possible that the most meritorious individuals can 
acquire that minute knowledge of the various in- 
terests of their districts which is necessary to the 
just administration of their power. Their time is 
scarcely sufficient for the ordinary performance of 
their duties, and allows of no leisure for extraneous 
inquiry. When an individual has acquired this 
knowledge by superior ability, or the laudable sa- 
crifice of that time which is required for health or 
relaxation, his reputation for talent and integrity in- 
duces the government to remove him to another dis- 
trict, to correct the evils resulting from the imperfect 
administration of others. Thus, the benefit arising 
from his labours is in a great measure lost to the 
people, who are deprived of an able ruler, whilst the 
individual is perhaps removed to another province 
altogether different in language and manners, where 
the same indefatigable exertions must be gone 
through to qualify him for exercising power benefi- 
cially. The operation of this cause in depriving thp 
government of correct information-— the limited num- 
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her ot‘ its public functionaries — tlve perpetual 
changes which the rise by seniority creates — the 
departure of its most enlightened servants to Europe 
— and the want of a permanent interest in the wel- 
fare of the country, which the possession of landed 
property by Europeans would create — prevents our 
government from operating so beneficially as might 
be expected from its enlightened character. The 
misgovernment and oppression of which these re- 
gions have been the victims under their former 
rulers, by. degrading the character of the inhabi- 
tants, has aggravated the difficulties with which 
the British government had to contend. Under 
the pressure of a despotic form of government, the 
people could never attain that wealth and power 
which would enable them to influence the conduct 
of their rulers, or assist them in its internal admi- 
nistration. There nc\ or has existed in India am 
municipal corporations or provincial assembly, which 
could aid the government by relieving it from the 
petty details of its internal administration, and which 
could operate beneficially on the supreme power, by 
conveying correct information as to the general sense 
of the community on its measures. Tt must be ob- 
‘vious, that a government of this character, which is 
not founded on consent or affection, which exer- 
cises no natural influence over the people, could onh 
have been introduced by force, and that it must 
mainly depend on the military power for its support. 
But the entire command of this force, for the pur- 
pose of maintaining its power, cannot secure a go- 
vernment against the insurrection of its subjects. A 
grievous course of oppression and misrule naturally 
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provokes resistance to superior authority. Such 
being the case, is it not of primary importance to 
government, that it should possess correct informa- 
tion as to the nature of the existing discontent, that 
it may avert the impending danger bv an imme- 
diate change in conduct? But there exists no political 
machinery in British India by which this knowledge 
can be conveyed to the executive — no medium bv 

* V 

which the grievances of the people can be forcibly 
expressed. The only channel by which the supreme 
power receives information is that of its, function- 
aries — the very persons whose arbitrary conduct 
may have excited this disaffection, and generally the 
last to perceive the impolicy of their conduct. It is 
here that the agency of the press would be strikingly 
efficacious. There exists in the provinces a number of 
intelligent individuals altogether unconnected with 
its internal administration, such as medical, clerical, 
military men, merchants, and indigo planters, who 
come into daily' contact with the mass of our sub- 
jects, and could communicate important informa- 
tion as to the practical effects of the measures of 
government on the general prosperity of the com- 
munity. To the indigo manufacturer, the precise 
operation of our revenue system on the general 
condition of the ryut and zumeendar, must be per- 
fectly familiar. Did there exist liberty of discus- 
sion in India, these individuals would be eager to 
communicate their information to the public: ani- 
madverting with fairness on the conduct of the 
government, they would point out the errors in its 
^internal policy, and would perform important ser- 
ice to* it, by expressing the opinion of its subjects 
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on the general propriety of its measures. It is thus 
that the agency of the press would compensate. for 
the want of those political contrivances for express- 
ing public opinion, which render the task of gov- 
ernment so difficult in India. If an alarming dis- 
content existed in a province, in all probability sonic 
individual would step forward to communicate this 
information to the public. Apprized of its danger, 
the government would feel the necessity of a change 
of conduct. The gradual but sure warning of the 
press would enable it to do this without precipita- 
tion — without any violent shock to its dignity, or 
compromise of its interests. In this manner, a for- 
midable mass of disaffection, which was arraying it- 
self against the supreme power, would be altogether 
dissipated by the salutary operation of the press. 
It is the want of this noble instrument for express- 
ing public opinion which accounts for the singular 
phenomena that accompany popular insurrection 
in British India. The growing storm of discontent 
which impels the mass of its society against their 
rulers, is preceded by no warning — the same pro- 
found calm appears on the surface. Altogether un- 
expected, the tempest bursts forth with a violence 
which threatens to subvert the stately fabric of our 
empire. It is well known, that, during the adminis- 
tration of Lord Hastings, there have been two alanp- 
ing popular insurrections ; the peculiar nature of 
which has been altogether overlooked in the more 
brilliant events of his career. One broke out at 
Barclly in Rohilcund in the year 1816, the ostensi- 
ble cause of which was the collection of a trifling 
house-tax for the purpose of maintaining an efficient 
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police establishment. Other causes are said to have 
cooperated-— the disgust and disappointment which 
the landholders experienced in not receiving a per- 
manent settlement of their revenue, which they 
were, in some degree, led to expect. 2r////, An over- 
assessment in the triennial settlement which was 
made in these provinces. These may be the true 
causes, or not, I shall not pretend to say ; but lot us 
mark the facts of this insurrection. Thirty thou- 
sand men, from various parts of a district, at least. 
100 miles in length, assembled on a given day, and 
attacked the military force, without the ’slightest 
intimation being given, to the civil authority, of this 
formidable combination against its power. The 
knowledge of the danger burst upon it like an earth- 
quake ; fortunately the valour and fidelity of the 
military force repelled the danger, after a sangui- 
uary contest. This daring attack upon its authority 
ought to convince the supreme power, that some 
medium of communication is wanted between it and 
its subjects. In the present state of political society 
in India, this can only he effected by European 
agency, and in a very imperfect manner by means 
of the press. . In the year 1817> an alarming rebel- 
lion broke out in the province of Cuttack, which 
raged in this province for nearly two years : order 
was only restored by the superiority of our military- 
force. The existing causes are said to have been — 
over-assessment in the triennial settlement of lands, 
which compelled the government to sell the estates 
of ancient landholders for arrears of revenue, and 
’thus disposed their .minds. to rebellion— the personal 
corruption of the European judge and magistrate 
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' of the province, which necessarily led to the most 
grievous exactions on the part of his native officers— 
injudicious regulations in the sale of salt monopo- 
lized by government. These powerful stimulants of 
disorder produced an alarming eruption of popular 
discontent, which was altogether unexpected by the 
civil rulers of this province. The practical politi- 
cian will here say, do you seriously suppose that the 
liberty of the press would have prevented these, in- 
surrections? In reply, it can only be said, that, 
in all probability, it would not ; but that it affords a 
likely means of doing so, by the rapid information 
it conveys of the first symptoms of discontent ; and 
that we are bound to use all human contrivances to 
avert such a calamity. In these provinces, llohil- 
cund and Cuttack, there existed in each 30 or 40 
intelligent Europeans, altogether unconnected with 
its civil administration. Under a free spirit of dis- 
cussion, if ‘any notorious mal-ad ministration prevailed, 
it would be surprising if some public-spirited indi- 
vidual did not stand forward to expose it. The 
judge and magistrate of the district of Cuttack had 
been formally accused of corruption, and this appear- 
ed so far substantiated by evidence, that the supreme 
power appointed a civil commission to investigate 
the whole of his conduct. This individual declined 
appearing before the tribunal, and embarked for 
Europe. The pretext which he assigned was, that, 
when it was known that government had deter- 
mined to prosecute him, the fear of its displeasure 
would deter his witnesses from coming forward in his 
defence, and that thus the investigation would termi- 
nate in his ruin. There being no possibility of. ob- 
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tabling a fair trial, a proceeding like this astonished 
the community. Is there no law compelling the 
civil servants of government to stand an investiga- 
tion? If not, the executive branch of a government 
must be lamentably weak which cannot thoroughly 
sift and punish the malversations of its servants. 
The same imbecility is not exhibited in the other 
branches of the service ; peculation and corruption 
is promptly punished. But, setting aside the tre- 
mendous evil of insurrection, important advantages 
would result from an increased liberty of discus- 

y 

sion, if applied to the ordinary course ol our civil 
government. Thus, there are many civil servants 
who would be disposed to discuss the merits of the 
laws enacted by the supreme power ; but there ex- 
ists no opportunity of doing this under the present 
system, when this is altogether prohibited. There 
are many judges who might be disposed to con- 
trovert the decisions of the courts of appeal and 
circuit ; but there exists no safe channel for doing 
so under the present restrictions upon the press. 
When we reflect that a single individual exercises 
civil rule over a million of people, with scarcely any 
check upon his authority, it must be obvious that 
he may unintentionally give many erroneous de- 
cisions, or issue orders extremely detrimental to the 
public welfare. Would it not be desirable, that a 
calm, but earnest exposition of his errors, should be 
laid before the public ?- In what other way can 
government learn the character of its servants, 
whether their administration has prosed, beneficial 
or ‘otherwise. This freedom of discussion would 
operate' as a wholesoifle check upoi&the whole body 
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ot’ the magistracy ; but this is altogether precluded 
under the shackles which are imposed upon the 
press, it may be urged, that all the advantages 
contended for are gained by the reports of the pub- 
lic functionaries of government ; — that the defects 
of existing Jaws are quickly perceived, and instantly 
remedied by those practically concerned in their ex- 
ecution ; — and that the peculiar opportunities which 
its servants possess enable the government to collect 
a vast body of information which individuals cannot 
obtain. It must he admitted that very valuable 
information is collected in this manner ; but it is only 
in emergencies — an insurrection, or alarming defal- 
cation of the revenues — that its agents are called 
upon to report ; and even then the bulk of this 
knowledge is lost to the great body of its servants 
or the public at large. These reports are never 
published. When government have once availed 
themselves of the information which they contain, 
they are thrown aside for ever. Independent of 
this, there are many circumstances which combine 
to render these reports less beneficial than might 
be expected ; — the forms of office — deference to 
superiors — an unwillingness to speak unpalatable 
truths — to expose the errors of the government — 
have all a tendency to bias the judgment, and to 
render these official documents an unfair picture of 
the state of the country. Surely it would be of 
advantage to obtain the opinions of other men alto- 
gether unconnected with the civil administration. 
Their statements mightbe fullpf errors ; but, plaegd 
in circumstances altogether different, they.could^&t 
fail to obtain a variety of- hdbrmation,*1i^^^he 
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exalted station of its public functionaries precluded 
them from obtaining. In this respect, these commu- 
nications would perform the same service as the Op- 
position does at home, by exposing the errors of ad- 
ministration, and enabling the executive to rectify 
its conduct. No check of this nature has ever exist- 
ed in India. The insurrections which occurred dur- 
ing Lord Hastings’s administration,, never elicited a 
single remark, in the public journals, as to the 
causes which produced them. Is it fit that this un- 
natural state of things should endure — that, witness- 
ing a cruel spectacle of misgovern ment, no one 
should be at liberty to exercise the power of allevi- 
ating human suffering, by apprizing the supreme 
authority of the unintentional errors of its adminis- 
tration ? There can be no situation more humilia- 
ting than this, where the benevolent intentions of 
individuals are altogether counteracted by the mis- 
taken policy of the government. It may be useful 
to consider more particularly what objections may 
be urged against the exercise of the liberty of the 
press in India. It may be said that the dignity of 
the head of the state would be lowered by personal 
attacks upon his character that the energy of the 
executive would be crippled by animadverting upon 
its conduct. This is not likely to be the case. If any 
false accusation was preferred against the governor- 
general, the conviction that an enlightened public 
would decide with justice upon its truth, might 
safely enable him to despise it, or the press might 
be employed to refute it ; and,' lastly, the law 
might be galled on to punish it. If the charge was 
founded bit truth, it is but just that he should suffer 
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in public opinion, and that he should be compelled 
to pa)' deference to it } but, at the same time* it 
should be recollected that this moral degradation 
must ensue, whether there exists a press or not. It 
is impossible to conceal the personal actions of a 
ruler from the searching inquiry of a public so en- 
lightened as that of India. What probability is 
there of the energetic vigour of the executive being 
impaired by this liberty of discussion ? Where the 
general principle of obedience is so thoroughly im- 
pressed on the mind of every public functionary, 
although opposed in principle to the measures of the 
executive, is it at all likely that this difference in 
opinion should impel him to disobedience? Does 
not the example of England teach us, that generals, 
admirals, ambassadors, are employed with advan- 
tage in the service of their country, whose political 
principles are entirely opposite to those of the mini- 
sters of the day ? But who is it among its servants 
that is likely to oppose the supreme power? Influ- 
encing their hopes and fears by its immense patro- 
nage, it must exhibit a rare disinterestedness in the 
person who evinces his superiority to all selfish mo- 
tives, by exposing its errors. In India, as elsewhere, 
it is far more profitable to laud the existing system. 
Where the prospect of rising to wealth and distinction 
—the cherished hope of revisiting their native land, 
principally depends upon the favour of the ruling 
authority, — it is in vain to contend that the ma- 
chinery of government will be encumbered by the 
resistance of its servants. In such a state of society, 
some powerful stimulus would , seem ' requisite ta> 
encourage an individual to sacrifice his private in- 
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terests to those of the community at large. Then: 
still exists another class, from whom danger might 
be apprehended by removing the present restrictions 
on the press. It may be urged that the country- 
born or Eurasian population would embrace the 
opportunity to embarrass the government, by urging 
their claims to that rank anil office from which they 
are excluded at present ; — that they would de- 
mand, as a matter- of" right, that they should be ad- 
mitted into the civil and military service on the 
same footing as persons born in Europe, This is 
very likely to be the case ; but there exists no rea- 
sonable ground of alarm on this score ; because, if 
there is any apprehension of danger, the operation 
of the press will be found beneficial in apprizing the 
executive of this hostility. Thus warned, ii may 
either concede these claims, or adopt such other 
course as it may deem expedient. The only real 
grievances of which this class can complain, are, — 
1 st, their ineligibility to hold commissions in his ma- 
jesty’s, or the company’s service, — 2d, their exclusion 
from the privilege of sitting as jurors in the civil 
courts of law, — 3d, their being deprived of the 
benefit of British law without the jurisdiction of 
Calcutta, being then subject to those law’s which the 
government has enacted for the regulation of its 
native population. These disqualifications ought to 
be founded on just and reasonable grounds, and 
their consideration must b6 left, to the British legis- 
lature. The apprehension of danger to our empire, 
from the hostility of this class, is altogether chimer- 
al. How can it exist from a body so insignificant 
in numbers, without power and influence over the 
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native population, and possessing no command over 
the military force — the only efficient power in India 
m the existing state of society. Independent of this, 
their interests are closely identified with the British 
power, from their possessing almost all the subordi- 
nate situations in the public offices; and their esti- 
mation amongst the natives principally depending 
upon that connexion. Were this government over- 
thrown by Asiatics, they would share its fate. Des- 
cended from a superior race, possessing a thorough 
contempt for the natives, and imbued with European 
habits and feelings, coupled with the paucity of their 
number, they would cling to the parent state. 

Having considered the objections which may be 

urged against the exercise of the press in India, il 

must strike every one that the evils which are likely 

to arise from its injudicious exercise are altogether 

trilling, when compared with the benefit which will 

result from its salutarv influence. Where so n< hie 

* * 

a field is presented lor its exercise, embracing the 
interests of millions, there can be no more animating 
object to stimulate the labours of the intellectual 
portion of* the community ; and it is this disinterest- 
ed exercise of their faculties, in improving the state 
of political society in India, which will alone to hu- 
manity for the evils of our career. But this exten- 
sive sphere of utility is prodigiously narrowed by 
the present restrictions on the press, and this with - 
out any increase of strength or influence to the su- 
preme power. Surely there can he no danger to its 
authority. A government like this, commanding the 
services of numerous armies, an enlightened body 
of public functionaries, and the confidence of the 
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wealthier part of its native population, may safe- 
ly despise malignant scribblers ; and will encounter 
no hazard by calmly listening to those whose only 
wish is to strengthen it by communicating informa- 
tion as to the real interests of its subjects. 

The state of public opinion in India, in regard to 
European politics, must excite some curiosity. And 
it will strike the reader with surprise to be told, that, 
of six weekly newspapers which were published in 
Calcutta 1819-&0, only- two espoused the principles 
of the existing administration in England; the rest 
advocated the opinions of the opposition — not their 
party views — but the general principles of civil and 
religious liberty which characterize that body. Ge- 
nerally speaking, political discussion is conducted 
with much less warmth and animosity than in Eng- 
land. There does not exist that strong personal 
interest which animates the combatants in Europe. 
And it is much better that it should be so : unin- 
fluenced by their passions, men are enabled to exer- 
cise a calm anil unbiassed judgment upon the con- 
duct of the rival parties which contend for the go- 
vernment of England — and to review' their actions 
in the true spirit of history. The character of In- 
dian society has been reproached with its apathy and 
indifference to English politics, but without any snf- 
ficent reason. The immense distance from the scene 
of action, and the weaker sense of personal interest, 
appear to me to explain this phenomenon* without, 
supposing any peculiar distaste to the subject. If the 
state of the press can be considered as .a fair index 
of public opinion, this would serve to show' that the 
principles of opposition are popular in British India. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEPAUL WA U. 

The causes •which led to the Nepaul war arising* in a great degree , 
from the pacific policy if Lord Minta . — The opinions of the whig 
statesmen of England examined , t/i regard to our Asiatic policy ; 
and their inexpediency maintained . — A short account of the mili- 
tary operations against the Nepaulese ; and remarks on the peace 
concluded with this power, — The elevation of our ally the Nabob 
if Oude to the regal dignity discussed ; with conjectures as to the 
policy of Lord Hastings in sanctioning it, 

Ijord Hastings assumed the reins of government 
in October 1813. His predecessor, Lord Minto, 
had left the state involved in negotiations with the 
Nepaul government j and, adopting the maxims of 
the whig statesmen of England as the rule of his 
conduct, his administration may be regarded as a 
fair trial of the moderate and pacific system recom- 
mended by the theoretical writers of the whig party. 
The leading characteristics of this system may be 
said to he, a determination to avoid war, as leading 
to a dangerous extension of dominion $ and a reso- 
lution to bear witli serious injuries, and even to con- 
cede something to the jealousies and caprices of the 
native powers, , rather than resort to the alternative 
of arms : moreover, a rigid adherence to the princi- 
ples of the law of nations is prescribed, without at 
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fluenced by their passions, men are enabled to exer- 
cise a calm and unbiassed judgment upon the con- 
duct of the rival parties which contend for the go- 
vernment of England — and to review their actions 
in the true spirit of history. The character of In- 
dian society has been reproached with its apathy and 
indifference to English politics, but without any suf- 
ficent reason. The immense distance from the scene 
of action, and the weaker sense of personal interest, 
appear to me to explain this phenomenon, without 
supposing any peculiar distaste to the subject. If the 
state of the press can be considered as ,a fair index 
of public opinion, this would serve to show that the 
principles of opposition are popular in British India. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NEPAL' I, WAR. 


The causes which led to the Nepaul war arising , in a great degree } 
from the pacific policy of Lord Minto . — The opinions of the whig 
statesmen of England examined , in regard to our Asiatic policy ; 
and their inexpediency maintained. — A short account of the mili- 
tary operations against the Nepaulcse ; and remarks on the peace 
concluded with this power. — The elevation of our ally the Nabob 
if Oude to the regal dignity discussed ; with conjectures as to the 
policy of Lord Hastings in sanctioning it. 

I-Joitn Hastings assumed the reins of government 
in October 1813. His predecessor, Lord Minto, 
had left the state involved in negotiations with the 
Nepaul government j and, adopting the maxims of 
the whig statesmen of England as the rule of his 
conduct, his administration may be regarded as a 
fair trial of the moderate and pacific system recom- 
mended by the theoretical writers of the whig party. 
The leading characteristics of this system may ho 
said to he, a determination to avoid war, as leading 
to a dangerous extension of dominion ; and a reso- 
lution to hear with serious injuries, and even to con- 
cede something to the jealousies and caprices of the 
native powers, rather than resort to the alternative 
of arms : moreover, a rigid adherence to the princi- 
ples of the law of nations is prescribed, without at 
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all reflecting that in Asia they are altogether igno 
rant of the existence of this system of law. 

Such were the pure and elevated principles of ac- 
tion which these statesmen inculcated. ( onscious 
that we possessed superior power, what could > e 
more noble than retraining from lining it liar dm. 
e\en when right: this would he a conduct worth v 
of a moral and intellectual people. But, with all mv 
admiration of this system, I cannot, but regard it as 
extremely fallacious; the opposite state of ei-vili/a 
tion in Europe and Asia rendering it utterly im- 
practicable. In the East, force alone is tiie grand 
regulating principle. Their poets and philosophers 
all acknowledge it lawful to use it for the purpose of 
aggrandizement ; and the successful application of 
it is the standard by which they judge of the fame 
and glory of their rulers. Hence the monarch who 
does not make use of it is regarded as \\ retched;-, 
imbecile. With regard to the Mnssulmen, tin un 
disguised use of force, in contempt of faith and jn.,. 
tice, ma) fairly be ascribed to the pernicious doc- 
trines inculcated in the Koran. With the Hindoo-, 
it is different: their legislator has preached other 
wise, aud rather patronizes a defensive system of po- 
licy ; but in practice they have preth imilormk 
followed the example of their Moslem coiujin-rors. 
In the East, aggrandizement is justified as a manly.- 
honourable, and legitimate course of polic y : in the 
West, this principle is restrained and modified by laws 
and manners, and disguised under a variety of pre- 
texts, whic&j^ deceive the vulgar, and very often 
those who make use of them. 

But to return to nay argument, which is — that the 
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opposite '.talc of civilization in Europe and Asia, 
renders tin- whig policy impracticable in the east, 
j i.i the tirsl place, it appears to me that the human 
mind is so little advanced in Hindostan, that its 
unlive princes are in a great measure unable to un- 
derstand i heir true interests. This constitutes the 
most marked difference between European and Asi- 
alic rulers ; and in this respect the inferiority of the 
latter is decidedly manifest. Considering aggran- 
>L-.ement as a duty, the monarchs of the East grasp 
ii every opportunity for pursuing it, without at all 
considering Their capacity to maintaiu their con- 
quests, or the probable superiority of the power 
whose territory they have attacked; hence, with 
states of this character, the dignified forbearance and 
exemplary moderation which die whig politicians 
inculcate could only lead to further aggression and 
injury. 2dltf, From their limited knowledge of hu- 
man nature, the native princes arc too apt to infer 
; hat the same iusatiablc passion for war and con- 
quest which stimulates them to incessant action, is 
equally characteristic of our policy, and that we 
only wait for an opportunity to crush them effectu- 
ally : and impelled by this consideration, they rush 
into hostility, without reckoning the consequences, 
whenever an opportunity occurs for striking a blow. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is, that the 
generosity and disinterestedness of whig counsels are 
disadvantageous in the East ; and that a more vigor- 
ous and energetic policy is better adapted, to the 
state of society there. That jealous anxiety for. 
the fair fame of England — that earliest desire that 
she should stand pure and unstffifted at the bar of 
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public opinion in Europe, are honourable to the na- 
tional character — and to the praise due to such feel- 
ings those writers are justly entitled who have ad- 
vocated a pacific and moderate system of policy in 
the East ; but they should recollect, at the same 
time, that the Indian governments have high duties 
imposed upon them— one of the most sacred of 
which is, to protect their subjects from wanton ag- 
gression ; and that they must even do this at the 
risk of extending our dominion in the east. But to 
apply these reflections to our dispute with the Ne- 
paulese : — That government, acting upon the gene- 
rally-received principle of aggrandizement, and con- 
scious of the advantages it possessed from its inac- 
cessible territory, and the courage and hardihood 
of its warlike population, had directed the energies 
of its people towards our territory, and made suc- 
cessful inroads thereupon. These aggressions were 
noticed by the British government in the calm and 
dignified tone becoming the head of an enlightened 
people addressing himself to the ruler of a state 
equally civilized, and who could appreciate his rea- 
soning. Major Bradshaw was deputed to remon- 
strate against this infraction of the law of nations, 
but his mediation appears only to have stimulated 
the Nepaulese to more aggravated outrages. No 
sooner had the rains set in, 1814, than an inroad was 
made upon our territory, our villages were plundered 
and burnt, and our police establishment massacred. 

The moment was now arrived when the British 
government was called upon to chastise these in* 
vaders, and to redress the injuries of its subjects by 
.an appeal to arms. Lord Minto had throughout 
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manifested an extreme reluctance to resort to the 
alternative of war; and the expected arrival of a 
, successor probably deterred him from adopting a 
more vigorous policy. Where an administration has 
been pacific throughout, it is natural to wish that 
its close should be characteristic. His successor ar- 
rived. This nobleman, Lord Hastings, resolved to 
employ arms as the only effectual means of coercing 
these savage mountaineers ; and thus manifested a 
deeper insight into the Asiatic character than his 
predecessor. The most extensive preparations were 
accordingly Siade for the invasion of Nepaul. Four 
divisions of the army were destined for this en- 
terprise, amounting in all to about 24,000 men. 
It was intended that this force should penetrate 
the enemy’s frontier at four different points. This 
frontier bounds our territory for about G or 700 
miles, running along in a direction from east to 
west; thus presenting a wide field for the opera- 
tions of an invading army. 

The 1st, or Dinapoor division of the army, under 
Major General Marley, was ordered to push direct 
for Khatmandoo the enemy’s capital, via Muckwan- 
poor. The strength of this division was scarcely 
* more than 6000 men. 

The 2d, or Benares division of the army, under 
Major-general Wood, about 4,500 strong, was order- 
ed to move in the direction of Bootwul, with the 
view of making a diversion in favour of the 1st divi- 
sion ; but Muckwanpoor being, on a loose estimate, 
at least 100 miles distant from Bootwul, it ought 
rather to be considered as a distinct operation — nei- 

V k 2 
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ther division being able to afford effectual support 
to the other. 

The 8d division of the army, under Major-general 
Gillespie, 6,000 strong, was destined to penetrate 
towards Sirunugur, by the valley of the Dhoon, and 
to take up a position which would effectually cut off’ 
the communication between the enemy’s force on 
the banks of the Sutledge and their territories in 
Nepaul proper. 

The 4th division of the army, under Colonel Och- 
terlony, was directed to move directly , upon the 
enemy’s positions on the batiks of tne Sutledge, 
and to drive their force upon General Gillespie’s 
division.— The strength of this division was estima- 
ted at 5)500 men. 

This widely-extended scale of operations could 
only have been planned from the supreme contempt 
entertained for the enemy, and the utter ignorance 
which prevailed respecting their character and re- 
sources. It was known that the Nepaul ese had 
succumbed to the Chinese in 1792, a 'people whom 
We are accustomed to regard with sovereign con- 
tempt; and that) with respect to tactical, skill, their 
troops were prodigiously inferior to* our own. Their 
courage and military daring— that lofty confidence 
in themselves, which a long career of conquest had 
inspired — their pride as an ancient and unsubdued 
peopf<| — -the impregnable defences of their country ; 
— auttfese powerfully-exciting causes, which roused 
their ’Poblest feelings and called? forth every energy 
in"* defence of their country, wfereunlooked for, un- 
known,' or disregarded by usi^'Indeed, the general 
opinion in Bengal* was, that a smaller force would 
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have sufficed for entirely over-running the country 
in a few weeks ; and the course of operations seems 
to have been planned in the: general belief that no 
‘serious resistance would be offered. Otherwise it 
must have been obvious, that the plan of operations 
offered vast advantages to an active and enterprising 
enemy. — Operating upon so extensive a base, with 
such weak divisions, would, it not have been easy 
tor a daring enemy to have beaten them in detail ?> 
What support could these unconnected bodies have 
afforded each other? Was it necessary that they 
should move -thus disunited? There is something 
splendid and imposing in the conception of the plan 
of the compaign ; — the idea of four columns opera- 
ting simultaneously, and proceeding, by parallel 
movements, to overrun an entire kingdom, makes 
a powerful impression upon the imagination, and is 
calculated to impress us with a high idea of the 
talent and skill requisite to direct these combina- 
tions so as to produce a scientific result; but, in 
truth, there was no field for tlie masterly display of 
these qualities in the commander-in-chief. He might 
sketch the general plan.of the campaign, and point 
out the precise spot where each column was to act; 
• but it was altogether impossible to regulate the 
movements of divisions operatingjppon a base of 
300 or 600 miles ; and, without communicating with, 
each other, the operations of these corps necessarily 
became insulated. Could they have been combined, 
nothing was more calculated to distract an unskilful 
enemy; but this} unity of effort was utterly imprac- 
ticable in a mountainous country,. the localities of 
which wo were altogether ignorant of. As a means 
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for the attainment of an end, I cannot admire the 
plan of the campaign ; on the contrary, it always 
appeared to me, that the object in view might have 
been attained far more simply, effectually, and" 
cheaply, by concentrating our force instead of 
dividing it. What occasion was there for these 
attacks upon the enemy’s positions on the banks of 
the Sutledge ? It was known, that the Goorkhas (in 
that quarter) were a handful of conquerors, like our- 
selves, amidst a population eager to throw off their 
yoke, and that they never had, nor could make in- 
roads on our territory — being entirely'tfccupied in 
guarding against the imminent hazard of a revolt. 
Surely a regiment of cavalry, and two or three bat- 
talions of infantry, would have sufficed for guard- 
ing our frontier in that quarter. Instead of con- 
suming our strength in these attacks upon the ex- 
tremity of their empire, would it not have been 
wiser to have concentrated a powerful force under 
General Marley, which would have struck a vigo- 
rous blow at their capital : — that in our power, the 
extremities would fall of course. Whereas the con- 
quest of the outskirts of their empire might not 
always command the submission of a high-spirited 
people uninjured in the centre of their power — . 
more especially an uncivilized race, unable to calcu- 
late their true interest. Had 14 or 15,000 men 
been concentrated under General Marley, instead 
of 6000, in all probability the first success on his 
part would have terminated the contest : As it was, 
the war was protracted to two compaigns, and this 
entirely owing to the weakness of this division, 
which prevented its advancing against the enemy’s 
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capital. As the avowed object of Lord Hastings 
was, the signal chastisement of the Nepaulese — not 
the conquest of the kingdom— the more rapidly and 
entirely the power of the British state was felt in 
their capital, the centre of their power, in the same 
degree were the ends of his Lordship attained 
in going to war. I shall proceed to advert to the 
course of operations pursued by each division of 
the army ; not for the purpose of writing a regular 
narrative, to which I make no pretensions, but 
merely for the sake of throwing out a few obser- 
vations.*' .V 

In the prosecution of the design against the ene- 
my’s capital, General Marley, with the 1st division 
of the army, had advanced as far as Baruhgurhee, 
in the Terhae, on the 25th December 1814 j here 
, he halted, until his battering train should come up, 
‘which was expected in eight or ten days. In this 
position, the commanding officer detached a con- 


* It is to be regretted that none of the intelligent officers wlio 
served with the army in this interesting campaign has favoured the 
public with a narrative of its operations. The writer of these ob- 
servations was attached to General Ochterlony’s division during the 
second campaign ; but the corps to which he belonged was not 
actively employed. Having been just raised, it was reserved to 
guard the general depot of the division. The short account hero 
•given is founded on no better authority than the gazettes, aided by 
the recollection of what the writer has heard from several of the 
officers who were engaged in some of the most interesting affairs 
of the campaign. Some assistance has been derived from a sketch 
of this campaign, published in the Asiatic Magazine, which com- 
menced in Calcutta in 1818 ; but the writer does not appear tor 
have had access to better authority, and the view which he tal&s 
of it is entirely different. . 
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sidk’rable portion of his force : Major Roughsedge, 
with 600 men of the Ramghur Battalion, was direct- 
ed to post himself* in advance, on the banks of the 
Battor river, at least SO miles distant. 

Captain Sibley, with five companies of the 2d 
battalion 15th N. I. about 400 strong, one 6-poun- 
der, and 50 irregular horse, was ordered to proceed 
in advance to Pursah, about 20 miles distant from 
the main body of the army : this position was oppo- 
site to one of the passes leading into the Ncpaul val- 
ley* On the right of the army. Captain Hay was 
posted with the Chumparun Battalioiv*!*bout 800 
strong ; and, in advance of his position, Captain 
Blakeney, with five companies of the 2d bat- 
talion 22d N. I. was directed to take post at Sum- 
unpoor. Thus,* of an army from 6 to 7000 strong, 
at least one-third was detached. This must appear 
extremely injudicious, and at variance \yith the es-' 
tablished rules of war, which prescribe, that, before 
an active and daring enemy, the commander of an 
army should preserve his force as entire as possible ; 
but, if the general erred in this respect, he only par- 
took of the delusion which pervaded the minds of 
the officers of the Bengal army. Animated by a 
long career of success in the plains, they had come 
to. regard, with unmeasured contempt, the military 
skill and prowess of any Asiatic enemy. This un-‘ 
bounded confidence in themselves naturally pro- 
duced some neglect of those, precautions indispen- 
sable to the safety of .an army when in front of a 
resolute foe. > 

The enemy determined to lake advantage of this 
extreme division of our force, fey making an effort to 
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cut off some of our detachments. With this view, 
by a well-concerted and simultaneous movement, 
the detachments of Captain Blakeney at Sunmn- 
* poor, and Captain Sibley at Pursah, were attacked 
at three o’clock in the morning of the 1st January 
1815, completely surprised, and nearly destroyed. In 
these affairs. Captains Sibley and Blakeney, and Lieu- 
tenant Duncan were killed. Never were surprises 
more complete. With Captain Blakeney’s detach- 
ment, a number of the seapoys were cut down in 
their tents ; — at Pursah, Captain Sibley’s detach- 
ment never -had time to form. In the darkness 
they clustered together ; and, opposing the most 
obstinate resistance to the attack of an overwhelm- 
ing superiority of numbers, were almost all cut down. 
The European artillerymen displayed the most he- 
roic bravery in defending their gun ; the contest 
became far more animated and personal than is usual 
in regular warfare. The Goorkhas planted a stand- 
ard opposite the gun, and after each discharge rush- 
ed forward tp seize what to them would be' the no- 
blest trophy of their valour ; but the courage and 
intrepidity of these men enabled them to repel se- 
veral daring attacks. With .such energy did they 
. resist, and so closely were they engaged, that the 
matross with the sponge-staff was compelled to 
knock two or three of them down with this instru- 
ment ; — but in the end, these gallant spirits, worthy 
of a better fate, were : cut down at their posts, whilst 
nobly discharging their duty. It is surprising that 
the practice still prevails of detaching one gttn with' 
a division on service. It must be obvious that the 
fire of one gun can be 'of little service, unfeas s(j|- 
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ported by that of another ; after the first discharge, 
a sudden rush on the part of the enemy may obtain 
possession of the gun, unless the assailants are check- 
ed by the fire of a second. From the gallantry and * 
spirit displayed by this detachment, there can be 
little doubt that, had there been a fair field afforded 
for asserting its discipline, its superiority would have 
been abundantly manifest ; the certainty, rapidity, 
and regularity of its fire, and the spirit and unity of 
its charge, would have enabled it to repel the enemy 
with comparative ease. The force of the enemy in 
these attacks was estimated at 4000 jrttfn, with a 
number of elephants, each carrying a small swivel. 
In the spirit of a barbarian people, the bodies of our 
seapoys, who had fallen, were cruelly giaimed and 
disfigured by the Goorkhahs. These unlooked-for 
disasters having paralyzed the movements of the 
first division of the. army, it was deemed inexpedient 
to advance with a force so materially reduced in 
numbers ; all offensive operations were therefore sus- 
pended until the army should be reinforced. 

It is now time to notice the operations of the 2d 
division of the army, in the diversion which was in- 
tended in favour of the 1st division. This division, 
commanded by Major-general Sullivan Wood of his , 
Majesty’s service, did not advance before the end of 
December 1814. It then halted at a village within 
four or five miles of the Bootwul Pass. On the 3d 
January 1815, the following disposition was made 
for forcing the pass : — Major Comyn, with the 2d 
battalion 17th N. I. was directed to make a detour, 
with the view of getting into the rear of the enemy’s 
position, whilst the Major-general proceeded to at- 
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tack it in front with His Majesty’s 17th regiment, 
five companies of the 2d battalion 14th N. I, and 
some light companies. On their march, this column 
came unexpectedly upon the enemy, strongly posted 
in a redoubt which we were altogether ignorant of. 
The Nepaulese commenced a heavy fire upon our 
troops, which was briskly returned on our part ; but 
the unexpected resistance and the vivacity of the 
fire appear to have embarrassed our operations. No 
disposition was made for turning the redoubt. In- 
deed, the scene of action being a thick jungle, was 
eminently unfavourable for the display of any supe- 
riority of discipline or valour. A general of supe- 
rior military talent might, therefore, easily fail in 
such a situation. After sustaining a loss of about 
100 men in killed and wounded, orders were given 
to retire. The casualties principally occurred in his 
Majesty’s 17th foot, which conducted itself with a 
spirit and gallantry characteristic of British soldiers. 
Major Comyn succeeded in effecting his detour with- 
out experiencing any resistance ; but conjecturing, 
from the fire of the main body having ceased, that' it 
had not succeeded, he deemed it expedient to retire. 
Thus this diversion entirely failed ; and every idea of 
acting on the offensive, with so small a force, was 
thenceforth abandoned. The knowledge of these 
• disastrous surprises at Pursah and Sumunpoor (to- 
gether with the unsuccessful attempt on Bootwul), 
coming at the same moment to most stations in In- 
dia, coupled with the lamented death and failure 
of Major-general Gillespie, at Kalunga, produced a 
deep gloom in society. It seemed as if the spell of 
British invincibility had been dissolved by the daring 
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onset of a few resolute mountaineers ; — as if that 
powerful hold on public opinion, which the reputa- 
tion of superior valour had obtained us — that mighty 
charm which enabled us to rule the minds of men, 
would operate no longer in our favour. An appre- 
hension was entertained that the native states were 
ready to pour in upon us ; — and that thus that stu- ’ 
pendous fabric which the genius, and enterprise, and 
heroism of the national character had erected in the 
East, was likely to pass away like “ the baseless fa- 
bric of a vision.” 

The profound interest which these events'inspired 
will excite the surprise of the European reader ; es- 
pecially when compared.with their trivial importance. 
But his, feelings can never be those of an Anglo-In- 
dian, who,, standing alone in the midst of thousands 
subject to bis sway, feels that his security is far more 
intimately connected with the triumphs ajid reverses 
ol our arms than an inhabitant of Europe. In Asia, 
the success of a barbarous enemy would inevitably 
lead to the massacre of the European population, ‘ 
or, at least, to the utter extinction of every, worldly 
hope *, — whilst, in Europe, the triumph of an insult- 
ing foe is only marked by pecuniary exaction. Thus 
are the extremes of refinement and barbarism dis- 
tinctly marked in the scale of civilization. But all 
this dismay and alarm were groundless : as yet there 
had been nothing in the contest to warrant our fears. 

I he forces . of the contending states hafd not been 
fairly arrayed in the field ; there had been nothing 
but midnight encounters where the. assailant general- 
ly bas tbe advantage, and .escalades, where the odds 
j»re greatly against him,: at least in the face of day. 
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Indeed, the colossal edifice of the British power is 
by far too solidly founded — in the number and dis- 
ciplined valour of its armies— in the superior mili- 
tary and political skill by which they are directed,— 
ever to be shaken by the disjointed efforts of the 
native powers. No ! as long as it retains that moral 
and intellectual superiority which leads to all this, 
it will stand secure ; it is only by the superior sci- 
ence and intellectual energy of a European enemy, 
or the disaffection of its native soldiery, that it can 
be seriously endangered. 

Tn the meantime, the 1st division of the army re- 
mained stationary. Except a skirmish with a de- 
tachment of the enemy, which took place .on the 
30th February, 1815, nothing of consequence oc- 
curred. Lieutenant Pickersgill, of the 34th N. I. 
had proceeded with a small escort to some distance 
from camp, ! for the purpose of surveying. Whilst 
employed in this -duty he discovered 3 or 400 of the 
enemy posted in a village on the skirts of the forest. 
This officer immediately dispatched information to 
camp ; and, until reinforcements should arrive, judi- 
ciously posted himself within the embankments of a 
tank, at some distance from the enemy. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, Lieutenant-colonel Dick, of the 
25th N. I. (upon whom the temporary command of 
the division had devolved) immediately ordered 100 
of the irregular horse, under the command of Comet 
Hearsay of the 6th N. Cv tO reinforce Lieutenant 
Pickersgill ; and, assuming the command of the piquet, 
proceeded in person to his assistance, atrithe same 
time ordering a battalion of infantry and some guns' 
to follow in reserve. Upon the arrival of Colonel 
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Dick’s force, the enemy advanced with spirit to 
charge it ; but, seeing the formidable reserve in his 
rear, they halted, and commenced their retreat. 
This was the signal for our troops to charge, which 
soon converted their retreat into a flight. The ene- 
my lost 100 men killed in this affair, and 57 were 
made prisoners. In this skirmish, a number of the 
young officers of the anny performed the part of 
common troopers, in charging and cutting down the 
enemy. On hearing, in camp, that there was a pros- 
pect of active service, such was their eagerness to 
witness it, that they mounted their horses and rode 
to the scene of action. On arriving at the spot, the 
ardent and impetuous spirit of youth blazed out on 
seeing the enemy ; they joined in the charge, and 
performed eminent service. Lieutenants Paton and 
Wilson of the 25th N. I. and Cornet Hearsay of 
the 6th cavalry, were mentioned, in General Orders, 
as having particularly distinguished themselves by 
their individual bravery. A practice like this, so 
utterly at variance with the discipline and subordina- 
tion indispensable to the existence of an army, na- 
turally called forth the animadversion of the supe- 
rior authorities. It has been asserted that poisoned 
arrows were employed on this occasion by the Goor- 
khas. The knowledge of this could not but excite 
the indignation of our army j- but the fact does not 
appear to have been distinctly proved. Major-gen- 
eral G. Wood, of the Honourable Company’s service, 
assumed the command of the 1st division on the 
2 2d February. Its force had been augmented to 
18,000 men, 3000 of which wer§ Europeans. After 
^passing so much time in inglorious ease, nothlM 
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could exceed the spirit and exultation of this army 
in the prospect of coming into contact with the ene- 
my; but their hopes were not realized. At this 
season of the year the Major-general deemed the 
attempt to penetrate to the enemy’s capital hopeless; 
and limited his operations to a movement in the Tcr- 
hae, in the direction of Jungypoor, where no enemy 
appeared. The cause of this resolution is under- 
stood to have been the apprehension of sickness 
within the hills ; and it has been asserted that this 
opinion was sanctioned by a committee of medical 
officers : but as yet there had been no sickness. To 
a high-spirited army like this, unbroken in numbers, . 
and reposing a proud confidence in its courage and 
discipline, no determination could have been more 
mortifying. What must have been the humiliation 
of the government, after the exertions it had made 
to collect so fine an army ? Surely some attempt 
ought to have been made, were it only to have vin- 
dicated the reputation of our arms, the lustre of 
which had been sullied by the prior events of the 
campaign. The operations of the succeeding year, 
under General Ochterlony, in this quarter, proved 
that an army could remain in the hills until the mid- 
dle of March: this would have afforded General 
Wood’s division three weeks for active operations, 
had he determined to advance at the time he assu- 
med the command of the army. But, in justice to 
this office*, it ought to be stated, that sickness had 
begun to break out in General Ochterlony’s camp at 
that period. 

Thus the campaign bad ev&vceYy \u VVvw. 

quarter. Its grand object, the capture of the. ene- 
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my’s capital, remained, as distant as ever. The ser- 
vices of the 2d. division of the army were now re- 
quired for a more ignoble purpose. Orders were 
given that they should prevent, as much as possible, 
the cultivation of the Terhae for the ensuing season : 
also to destroy the resources, so that the enemy 
might not be able to subsist when our troops were 
compelled to quit the country on the approach of 
the rains. 

It is time to advert to the operations of the 3d di- 
vision of the army, which was destined to penetrate 
the valley of the Dhoon, in order to cut off the re- 
treat of Umeer Singh from the banks of the Sut- 
ledge. This force assembled about the 21st Octo- 
ber, 1814. A strong detachment, commanded by 
Colonel Mawbey of his Majesty’s 53d regiment, was 
immediately directed to advance, with a view of oc* 
copying Kalunga, a hill fort, the possession of 
which was indispensable towards prosecuting ulte- 
rior operations. Upon approaching Kalunga, Colo- 
nel Mawbey found that his force* was altogether in- 
adequate for the reduction of the place, and there- 
fore determined to suspend operations until the main 
body should arrive. Upon receiving this intelli- 
gence, General Gillespie moved, with the Whole of 
his force, to the support of his advanced division. 
On his arrival at; Kalunga he determined to carry the 
place by assault Tq. effect this object, four columns 
were formed — the 1st column commanded ‘by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Carpenter, 17 th N. I. supported by 
a reserve undefMajor Ludlow, of the 6th N. I. * 
the 2d column by Captain Fast of the 17th N. I. ; 
the third column under Major Kelly of the 7th 
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N. L and the 4th column by Captain Campbell of the 
6th regiment N. I. A dismounted troop of his Majes- 
ty’s 8th dragoons formed a reserve at head-quarters. 
- The strength of each attacking column might be es- 
timated at 1000 men: the European and native 
troops were intermixed. The dispositions for the 
assault were eminently calculated to distract and ap- 
pal the . enemy. By a simultaneous attack of four 
columns on separate points, it was expected that the 
unity, variety, and energy of their onset would con- 
found the enemy, and overpower their means of re- 
sistance. * To effect this disposition, the 3d column, 
under Major Kelly, was directed to move to the op- 
posite side of the hill on which Kalunga stands, and 
to post itself at a village called Kinsale. The 2d 
column, under Captain Fast, was directed to occupy 
the village of Lakhound ; and the 4th column, un- 
der Captain Campbell, took post at Ustul. On the 
30th October, the day prior to the assault, batteries 
for 2 twelve-pounders, 4 six-pounders, 2 mortars, and 
2 howitzers, were erected under the direction of Ma- 
jor Pennington, of the artillery, at 800 yards distance 
from the fort. Thus, every preparation being made, 
final orders were issued for the storming of the fort 
on the 31st October. Annexed are extracts from 
these orders: — 

• “ Officers will be careful to direct their men on all 
occasions to reserve their fire, and on no account to 
allow a shot to be fired at random ; and the Major- 
general expects they will distinctly explain, to their 
respective corps, the necessity, in action, of taking a 
cool and deliberate aim ; and, above all, to impress 

i. 
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on their minds the advantage to be gained by a de 
termined use of the bayonet. 

“Officers at the head of columns of attack will 
move deliberately, so that the men will not lengthen 
out, and be enabled to preserve their distance, and 
keep up without fatiguing their men, or exhausting 
their breath : officers therefore are recommended to 
bring their soldiers to the storm in possession of all 
their physical powers, to eflect the impression that 
animal spirits and unimpaired vigour can always 
command. 

“ Strict silence to be observed ; and if necessary 
to give a word of command during the march of a 
column to a point of attack, it must be communi- 
cated from the front to the rear by the men them- 
selves repeating, in a whisper, the word of their com- 
mander. 

“ When the head of a column is prepared to de- 
bouche towards the point of attack, a short halt 
should be made to gain breath, if circumstances will 
admit; and the officers in command will bring up 
their men in compact order, with steady and cool 
determination. This is the moment an enemy will 
endeavour to take advantage of any coolness or pre- 
cipitation. 

“ In all attacks (generally speaking) against en- 
trenched and stockaded posts, firing and halting to 
reload only causes severe loss — this may be avoided 
by an undaunted and spirited storm. 

“ In case of ambuscade or surprise, a soldier re- 
quires all his natural courage ; and when he is so 
situated as to be exposed to these attacks in narrow 
jjhways and jungles, he must predetermine within 
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himself to preserve the utmost coolness : hurry must 
be avoided to prevent confusion ; and even loss sus- 
tained with steadiness can be remedied ; and an 
“officer in command ought always previously to ar- 
range in what way he should repel and guard against 
such occurrences. 

“ The enemy we have to encounter are dexterous 
in using a short sword. — Officers, caution your sol- 
diers to keep them at the point of the bayonet j in 
the storm, beware of their closing. 

“When several columns move to given points, 
officers commanding columns will bear in mind the 
utility and necessity of regulating their march so 
as to render the attack simultaneous. The effects of 
several columns moving at once on an object is on 
.most occasions decisive. 

“ Let emulation actuate all ; but corrected by 
'steadiness and coolness — no breaking of ranks or 
running for who is to be foremost in the contest — 
each column must be a mutual support — and every 
soldier, actuated by the principle of cool and de- 
liberate valour, will always have the advantage over 
wild and precipitate courage. 

“ Major-general Gillespie presumes to ofter these 
few suggestions, notwithstanding the many excellent 
and experienced officers in the field might have pre- 
cluded the necessity: he relies, however, on their 
indulgence, which he is confident he will experience 
from the harmony and zealous soldier-like feeling 
that appears to inspire all. 

“ Officers commanding columns are requested to 
set their watches with the Major-general’s. Officers 
commanding columns will be pleased to order twelve 

L l 2 
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men armed with tulwars (or swords) to precede each 
of the columns.” 

Who can withhold his admiration of these remark- 
able orders P What a rare union do they exhibit of 
science, caution, and fearless intrepidity ; — and how 
forcibly do they inculcate the advantages of disci- 
plined valour in the assault. They are truly the pro- 
duction of a man who had studied the art of com- 
mand — who was aware what a skilful officer can do 
in regulating an attack. Such orders as these ought 
to have been recorded in the regimental books of 
the Indian army. 

At eight o’clock in the morning of the 31st Oc- 
tober, the signal was fired for the assault. The 
columns under Colonel Carpenter and Major Lud- 
low immediately moved forward, and, advancing with, 
rapidity, succeeded in- carrying a small stockade 
which the enemy had errected on the road leading 
from the Table Land to the fort. Animated by this 
success, they rushed forward to mount the walls ; — 
but here they encountered an enemy worth)' of their 
valour — the daring onset of the British served only 
to rouse the enemy to a more noble resistance; they 
poured such a destructive fire of grape, .musketry, 
and arrows, as compelled the assailants to retreat to 
the stockade with considerable loss. A troop of the 
8th, or Royal Irish, which led the storming party-, 
sustained their national reputation for valour. The 
indexible courage with which the Hindoos have de- 
fended their forts is exemplified in history, and no- 
where was this quality more signally manifest than 
at Kaltmga ; — but in this instance they displayed 
^daring and adventurous spirit, unusual with their 
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countrymen. Disdaining their artificial defences, they 
leapt from the walls, and fairly measured swords with 
the Royal Irish, their opponents. The courage and 
"intrepidity of this small band enabled them to repel 
this attack ; but the attempt was honourable to the 
tioorkhas. By one of those unfortunate accidents 
which frustrate the wisest combinations, the signal 
tor the assault was not heard by the columns under 
Major Kelly and Captain Fast ; thus. the advantages 
to be derived from combining these attacks were 
entirely lost. The 4th column, under Captain 
Campbell, moved forward and covered the retreat 
of the 1st column and the reserve. 

At this period, three companies of his Majesty’s 
5Sd foot arrived from camp. The General immedi- 
ately placed himself at their head, and, with two six- 
pouiulers, moved on to the assault. The guns were 
pushed up within l 25 yards of the walls, and served 
with the utmost coolness ; whilst the storming par- 
ty formed under their fire, and advanced to the as- 
sault. But the courage of the garrison was ade- 
quate to the emergency ; the same destructive fire 
compelled the storming party to retire. A second 
attempt experienced the same fate. These unfor- 
tunate failures served only to inflame the heroic 
spirit of Gillespie : he felt as if the . character of his 
country was at stake, as if its martial reputation had 
been sullied $ and that the moment was now arrived 
when its sons were called upon to risk their lives in 
its service. Animated by these sentiments, he placed 
himself once more at the head of the troops* and 
led them on to storm a wicket, ] from which a heavy ! 
fire was maintained by the enemy ; but this washes- 
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tined to be the end of his career j — he was shot- 
through the heart whilst cheering his men, and in- 
stantly expired. Thus perished Rollo Gillespie, as 
a hero would wish, in the field of honour. lie was 
eminently a soldier — whose pride and delight was 
in his profession ; and his highest ambition the hon- 
ourable discharge of its duties ; — as a man. Ins 
ardent spirit led him to seek danger, and difficulty, 
and suffering j he felt that he only existed in scenes 
which other men shrunk from ; that those hazards to 
which they exposed themselves, from a < sense ot 
honour and duty, were what he positi' ely delighted 
in ; that in such scenes only could the heroic ener- 
gies of his soul be gratified. Tie has been reproach- 
ed with foolhardiness, and not without reason ; yet, 
if we judge from these remarkable orders issued by 
him on the occasion of the assault of Kalunga, it 
would appear that the elements of prudence and 
caution were duly mingled, in his mental composi- 
tion, with the more brilliant qualities which wo look 
for in the soldier. 

The loss on our part , was very considerable, 
amounting to five officers, and 24 rank and file kill- 
ed ; and 15 officers, and 195 rank and file wounded. 
. It is impossible to look back on the operations car- 
ried on against Kalunga, without making some ob- 
servations on the mode of attack adopted against 
that fort. Disdaining the resources of art, and re- 
posing an entire confidence in the valour of his 
troops, the General determined to assault the place, 
and to trust every thing to force. Instead of em- 
ploying those certain resources which science affprds 
fox reducing a fortified post, Iliad, he waited for his 
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battering train, and postponed the assault until a 
breach had been made, the result might have been 
\ er\ different. As it was, the mode of attack which 
lie pursued was attended with consequences ex- 
tremely detrimental to the British interests ; it was 
unavoidable that the repulse of a powerful British 
Ibrcc should inspire the Goorkhas with a lofty 
opinion of their own alour j and that this proud 
confidence ns dic;ns< ; ve. ; should inspirit them to a 
more determined 'x. The events of the war 

ajipear to v.<iinte‘- nr* t ms opinion. The idea of the 
superiont . . >f the British i;o\vo r seems to have van- 
ished from tlni minds of the Goorkhas ; at no for- 
mer period in our Asiatic wars did we encounter an 
enemy who displayed similar courage and conduct. 
Indeed, the whole experience of our Indian wars 
demonstrates, that no people have displayed a more 
obstinate courage in defending their forts than the 
inhabitants of Hindostan j with them it is a point of 
honour to stand an assault. Where was this spirit 
more manifest than in the defences of Bhurtpoor, 
Komona, Kalunga? Were we not invariably re- 
pulsed, although these forts were regularly breach- 
ed ? A knowledge of these facts ought to have re- 
gulated the operations against Kalunga. The mode 
of attack which the General pursued, might succeed 
against a dastardly enemy ; but was altogether un- 
suited to the character of the Goorkhas. Indeed 
it is obvious that it must be utterly impossible to 
mount a rampart when defended by men of courage, 
who are perfectly aware of the time of assault. The 
advantages of situation are so great as to render ‘the 
attempt almost hopeless j in truth, behind a wall 
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men arc nearly upon an equality in respect of 
courage. On the other side, it may be contended, 
that the attempt at escalade has often succeeded in 
our Indian wars, and the capture of Allyghur and 
Rampora may be cited as triumphant exemplifica- 
tions of it. But these are not parallel cases ; they 
were taken, in a measure, by surprise, by blowing 
open the gates, when the attention of the enemy 
was occupied otherwise, in expectation of an open 
attack against the walls. This, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is a very different thing from boldly at- 
tempting to mount the ramparts in front of an 
enemy determined to throw you down. The cau- 
ses which have led to this mode of attack are ob- 
vious. By a brilliant coup de main , the waste of 
human life, time, and labour arising from a pro- 
tracted siege is prodigiously lessened ; and, to effect 
these desirable objects, in besieging a town of im- 
portance, an attempt at escalade ought certainly to 
be risked j but it appears to me, the attack should 
be made at night, with the view of surprising the 
enemy, because the darkness and uncertainty as to 
the point threatened are greatly in favour of the 
assailant j and, if unsuccessful in the first assault, 
the detachment ought instantly to be withdrawn, 
as the object is to surprise the fortress — not to fight. 
The enemy being on their guard, there can be little 
chance of succeeding by main force. An experi- 
ment of this kind may be risked with little loss, 
prior to employing those resources which science 
affords, in effecting the, reduction of a fortified 
town'. . . ti> -- 

^ An admirable expedient was , adopted by General 
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Gillespie at Kalunga, for securing the success of his 
different divisions ; each attacking column was pre- 
ceded by a body of swordsmen, a disposition wliich 
"appears well adapted for a storming party, as in the 
assault it is of great importance that the soldier 
should possess the utmost freedom in his motions, 
and that his offensive weapons should be light, so that 
he may exert every energy in mounting a ladder, 
without being encumbered by his arms : applying 
these observations, it is obvious that a sword is in- 
finitely better adapted for this purpose than a musket, 
the weight of which latter is a great encumbrance. 
The first impulse of the soldier, indeed, must be to 
throw it away, and to trust to his bayonet only. Un- 
questionably considerable advantage is derived from 
the fire of musketry ; but it would only be neces- 
sary to arm the swordsmen With pistols (a much 
haore handy weapon) to produce the same effect ; — 
and thus armed, a body of men would be far more 
likely to mount a breach, or climb a ladder, than 
another party accoutred in the usual manner. No 
army possesses greater facilities for forming a body 
of expert swordsmen than that of Bengal. It is the 
national weapon of the seapoy of Hindostan, and he 
delights in its exercise ; indeed, it is with the utmost 
difficulty that commanding officers can restrain their 
men from carrying their swords into action, or upon 
Che line of march. The practice, however, is with 
reason discouraged, as tending to induce the men to 
throw away their muskets, and to trust entirely to 
their Swords. So far this exclusive reliance on the 
musket may be useful in the field, but it would be* 
the height of folly t&persist in it, when it is proved 
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that the use of the sword is so superior in the assault. 
Again, it may be highly proper that an entire bat- 
talion should be armed with muskets ; but this af- 
fords no reason why a select portion of this corps’ 
should not be furnished with an additional weapon, 
where peculiar circumstances warrant its adoption. 
In such a case, a blind adherence to established rules 
must prove eminently pernicious. 

But to return from this digression, and to resume 
the narrative of the operations of this division. By the 
death of Major-general Gillespie, the command of 
this force devolved upon Colonel Mawbcy of his 
Majesty’s 53d regiment, who received orders from the 
commander-in-chief to invest the fort of Kalunga, 
as closely as possible, with the view of preventing 
the introduction of supplies and reinforcements into 
the garrison. At the same time, a formidable bat- 
tering train was dispatched from Delhi, to ensure the 
ultimate reduction of the place. On the 2-fth No- 
vember, the battering train arrived. No time was 
lost in erecting batteries ; and, on the 26th Novem- 
ber, a breach in one of the curtains of the fort was 
reported practicable. Orders were immediately given 
for the assault next morning ; — the storming party, 
commanded by Major Ingleby, 53d regiment, to 
consist of the grenadiers, light infantry, and a bat- 
talion company of his Majesty’s 53d regiment, and 
the whole of the grenadier companies of the native 
battalions in camp. These formidable preparations 
served only to inflame the courage of the garrison ; 
and, instead of resigning themselves to fate, with the 
blind confidence of Asiatics, they had strained every 
nerve, during the night, in strengthening their de- 
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fences. Having erected a stockade behind the 
breach, with a trench before it, and flanked its en- 
trance with several guns, they awaited the assault, 
with a determination to exert every 'energy in repel- 
ling it. Early in the morning of the 27 th, the storm- 
ing party moved on to the assault, but encountered 
such a formidable resistance, that, after exposing 
themselves for three hours to a most destructive fire, 
they were compelled to retire. In this assault, in 
which the officers of the 53d regiment highly dis- 
tinguished themselves, while endeavouring to lead 
on their men, Lieutenant Harrington of this regi- 
ment perished most nobly. He fell in the breach 
whilst calling upon his men to follow him. Our 
loss was very heavy ; officers killed 3, wounded 8 ; 
non-commissioned officers and privates, killed 34, 
wounded 409. This severe loss is to be ascribed to 
the length of time that the troops were exposed be- 
fore the breach. What useful purpose could be 
gained by it, it is difficult to imagine ; it appears ob- 
vious, that, if the storming party cannot attain their 
object within an hour, it would be infinitely better 
that they should be withdrawn. Animated with 
hope, and ignorant of the obstacles which oppose 
him, the soldier’s best chance of succeeding is in the 
first attempt ; but every successive failure tends only 
to dishearten him, and to weaken his confidence. 
But the commander-in-chief was not satisfied with 
the result of this enterprise, and ordered a court of 
inquiry into the conduct of the troops engaged. In 
India, it is invariably the practice, where a Euro- 
pean regiment is present with a division, that it 
should lead in every storming party ; thus, if this 
division has seen much service, the European corps 
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is nearly swept off, whilst particularly the native corps 
are strong in numbers ; ami this was the case with the 
75th and 76 th regiments in Lord Lake’s campaign^. 
In these two assaults of Kalunga, the 53d regiment 
must have lost 400 men in killed and wounded. The 
practice in question has arisen from the superior con- 
fidence reposed in European valour. This confidence 
may be well founded, but if so, would it not be desir- 
able that a European corps should be reserved for any 
extraordinary emergency ? Instead of exposing it 
continually, it would be much better that cadi 
corps and camp should lead in the assault in due 
rotation, which would cherish a spirit of emulation 
highly beneficial to the service. The officers of the 
Bengal army place great confidence in their seapoys, 
and arc convinced, that, were a fair field allowed for 
their valour, they would mount the breach with a 
spirit worthy the soldiers of any other service. 

On the morning of the 30th, the Goorkhas aban- 
doned fort Kalunga, which was entered by Major 
Kelly, while the last of the garrison were making 
their escape. It at first excited some surprise that 
this heroic band, consisting of not more than 2 or 
300 men, which had successfully resisted an English 
division 6,000 strong, should have quitted their post 
at a period when their continuance would have 
proved of eminent service to their country. But 
if was afterwards discovered, that some measures 
which had been taken by us to cut off their wateiy 
had so completely succeeded, as to force their im- 
mediate evacuation of the place. On the whole, 

•> their defence of Kalunga must excite our warmest ad- 
liration, and, there is reason taibel ieveyth a t, had it 
teen generally followed, the conquest of the coun- 
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try would have been achieved with difficulty. On 
evacuating Kalunga, the Killedar retired to a hill 
al)out three or four coss distance, and took up a 
• position with the remnant of his party. A detach- 
ment from the English force, under Captain Warner 
of the Oth N. I. approached this position, but failed 
in dispossessing the enemy. Having received intel- 
ligence that considerable reinforcements were ex- 
pected to join the enemy in this position, the com- 
manding-officer determined to dislodge them ; and, 
to effect this object, Major Ludlow (an officer of 
superior skill and enterprise) was directed to assume 
the command of a detachment, consisting of 150 
men of the light infantry battaliou, and five com- 
panies of the 1st battalion 6th N. i. On arriving 
at the enemy’s position. Major Ludlow found that 
they had evacuated this post, and retired to one 
more inaccessible. The commanding-officer imme- 
diately halted, and sent forward a seapoy as a spy, 
who might bring accurate information respecting 
the enemy'. This service was well performed by 
the seapoy, who brought back the requisite informa- 
tion. The position of the enemy was nearly inac- 
cessible, on the summit of a steep mountain, the as- 
cent to which was rendered difficult by there being 
only one road, and that commanded by the enemy. 
•But difficulties served only to animate the gallant 
spirit of Ludlow ; at 10 o’clock p. m. he moved for- 
ward, and, aided by moonlight, commenced ascend- 
. ing the hill. About one a. m. they came upon the 
enemy, whose fires were still burning ; but the diffi- 
culty of the ascent having occasioned a great deal 
of straggling, it was neccssary to halt until the rear 
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closed up ; and, in the mean time, the seapoy spy 
was seut forward to reconnoitre ; his advance, how- 
ever, was observed by one of their sentinels, who 
gave the alarm to their camp. At this crisis Major 
Ludlow, with admirable judgment, determined to 
attack them in this moment of alarm, although only 
100 of the light infantry were sufficiently advanced 
to be thus employed — such were the difficulties of 
the ascent. Captain Nathaniel Bucko, of the 10th 
N. I. volunteered to head the advanced part} ; Ensign 
Turner, of the 7th N. 1. commanded the l 2d party ; and 
Ensign Richmond, of the lGth N. I. the .'til party. 
These divisions attacked the enemy with spirit, anti 
maintained the contest with great animation until 
the main body came up. Upon its arrival, the ad- 
vanced division pushed forward, and charged the 
enemy with such impetuosity that they were unable 
to withstand their attack, and fled in all directions, 
leaving 50 men killed in the field. In this attack 
Captain Bucko received a severe wound by a match- 
lock hall, whilst engaged in personal contest with 
the enemy. A seapoy, named Seetul Singh, per- 
formed emiuent service in bayoneting the Ghoorkha 
who was engaged with his commanding-officer. 
Thus these intrepid mountaineers fled before an in- 
ferior body of those men whom they had repelled 
from their walls. The effects of darkness in distract- 
ing the faculties, and appalling the hearts of men, 
are wonderful ! The courage and intrepidity which 
the British detachment displayed in this night at- 
tack are worthy of admiration. The command of 
the division had now devolved upon Major-general 
Marlindell, whose first operations were directed 
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against the important post of Nahun ; but the enemy 
evaeuatecl the post on the approach of our army. 
The services of the army were now required for 
tlie laborious purpose of bringing* up the battering- 
train of the division, preparatory to investing the 
fort, of Jumpta, distant about four miles from Nahun. 
To render the reduction of Jumpta more certain, a 
combined operation was immediately undertaken 
against some heights commanding the place ; for 
which purpose Major Ludlow moved, on the even- 
ing of the 26th, with the grenadier company of the 
5-id regiment, tive companies of the light infantry 
battalion, ami the 1st battalion 6th N. I. ; whilst 
Major Richards moved in the morning of the 27th, 
in another direction, with the light company of 
his Majesty’s 53d regiment, five companies of the 
light infantry battalion, and the 1st battalion 13th 
N. I. for the purpose of cooperating with Major 
Ludlow. Upon approaching the heights. Major 
Ludlow found the ascent strongly stockaded in 
several places — but, undauifted by these obstacles, 
be determined upon the assault. Advancing with 
courage, they carried several of the smaller stockades 
witli ease. Emboldened by this success, they rushed 
forward against the largest stockade : but here then- 
career was stopped ; the abruptness of the ascent 
■prevented there being supported by the main body, 
which compelled them to retire after suffering se- 
verely. Lieutenant Munt, of the 1st regiment N. 1. j 
perished on this occasion, and Lieutenant Seyer, of ' 
the 6th N. I. was dreadfully cut by the Goorkhas, 
but rescued out of their hands by the personal ex- 
ertions of Major Ludlow. With the view of co- 
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operating in this attack. Major Richards moved for- 
ward, and, in spite of the fire of the fort, took up a 
position within 900 yards of it. This fired the spi- 
rit of the Goorkha commander, who drew out his- 
force, and assaulted our troops with fierce impetu- 
osity. Like the heroes of Montrose or Prince Charles 
Edward, they attacked our line of infantry sword 
in hand ; and were only repelled by the superiority 
of our fire and the determined use of the bayonet. 
Never was the triumph of disciplined valour over 
barbarian energy more conspicuously manifest. — nine 
limes did they attempt to storm our position, and 
as many times were they repulsed. The action of 
this day presented events of a singular nature ; the 
improved military science of the 19th century was . 
opposed to that which characterized the feudal age. 
Whilst Major Richards was thus nobly supporting 
the reputation of the British name. Major-general' 
Martindell had received intelligence of Major Lud- 
low’s failure, which determined him to send positive 
orders to Major Richards to retire, under the ap- 
prehension that the entire force of the enemy might 
be directed against him. It is to be regretted that 
this order was given, as Major Richards had com- 
pletely succeeded in maintaining his position. Had 
his detachment been reinforced, it would have 
been attended with eminent advantage to the pub- 
lic service. On receiving this order, Major Rich- 
ards immediately commenced his retreat, making 
the necessary dispositions, by ordering the light 
company 2d battalion 26th N. I. to cover it. With 
adfnirable tact, the Goorkhahs had perceived that 
our division was about to retrograde, and hajd anti- 
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cipated such a movement by occupying a hill which 
lay in the line of their retreat. Thus, after the la- 
bours of a well-fought clay, a more desperate con- 
flict was to be gone through ; but nothing could 
daunt the spirit of ‘this division. They succeed- 
. ctl in overcoming this obstacle, though with the 
loss of nearly the whole of the light company of the 
2d battalion 26th N. I. which perished with its 
officers, Lieutenants Thackeray and Wilson. To 
maintain the discipline of this company in its high- 
est perfection was the great aim of Lieutenant 
-Thackeray through life. — -What a noble consolation 
it must have been to this officer, in his dying mo- 
ments, to have reflected, that his unparalleled ex- 
ertions in contending against the enemy had mainly 
contributed to save the detachment. 

After a fatiguing march, during which they were 
continually harassed by the Goorkhas, Major Rich- 
ards’s detachment arrived at Naliun, having sustained 
a severe loss in officers and men. — A soobadahr and 
40 men had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and, 
contrary to expectation, were treated with humanity, 
and dismissed on their parole. Thus, this combined 
movement entirely failed. The operations of the divi- 
' sion were now suspended until reinforcements should 
arrive : until then, the Major-general contented 
Himself with maintaining his position before Nahun. 
These reinforcements did not arrive before the be- 
ginning of March. The Major-general was now di- 
rected to cooperate with Major-general Ochtei’lony, 
in the siege of Malown. For this purpose, Major 
Richards was detached, on the 31st March, with a 
considerable force, with instructions to occupy the 
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Peacock mountain, preparatory to reducing the for* 
tified post of Jytuck. To counteract this movement, 
a force of 1800 Goorkhas moved from Jytuck with 
the view of surprising Major Richards’s detachment. 
On the morning of the 1st Major Richards conti- 
nued his march ; but the day had scarcely dawned, 
when this formidable force was discovered in front 
of our line of march. Lieutenant Young of the 27 th 
N. I. who commanded the advanced guard, lost not 
a moment in attacking them with the light compa- 
nies. The Goorkhas received this charge by a well- 
sustained lire; but Major Richards coming up at 
this moment, and charging them instantaneously 
, with his main body, they fled in great confusion. 
In this skirmish the loss of the -enemy was very se- 
vere — killed, 107; wounded, 250. Our loss was — 
killed, 7 ; wounded, 2 officers, 27 seapovs. Major 
Richards was now at liberty to occupy Punch ul, a 
position which enabled us to cut off* the garrison .of 
Jytuck from supplies. The division was now occu- 
pied in investing Jytuck, and carrying on the siege 
of this post until the fall of Malown, w'hich event 
led to the surrender of Jytuck, by a special article in 
the treaty concluded with Umeer Singh, by Major- 
general Ochterlony. This finished the career of 
this division, the different corps of which returned 
into cantonments. 

It remains now to give some account of the ope- 
rations of the 4th division, commanded by Major- 
general Ochterlony. It is understood that this offi- 
cer (from the facilities which his political situation af- 
forded) was better acquainted with the Goorkha cha- 
racter than any other general officer commanding a di- 
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vision that he was thoroughly aware of their su- 
periority, in point of valour, to the generality of Hin- 
doos — and that this knowledge guided his operations 
against the enemy — that he was eautious in risking 
his troops in enterprises where the most desperate 
courage would fail merely from the obstacles which 
the nature of the ground presented — and that he 
trusted to our superiority in science and resources as 
the most effectual means of subjugating an enemy, 
whose country afforded no fair field for bringing the 
contest to an open decision in the plain. On the 
, 1th November this division advanced to Nalaghur 
(a hill tort), which was immediately invested. On 
the 5th the place surrendered. The garrison march- 
ed out with their arms, their personal safety being 
secured to them. 

The political address of the General was now ex- 
erted in detaching the garrison from their allegiance 
to the Goorkha power. This course was perfect 1} 
justifiable j inasmuch as it was general I \ understood 
that many of the Ncpaulese proper hail reluctant]} 
engaged in furthering the ambitious designs of the 
Goorkhas. The operations of the division were now 
directed against the fort of llamghur, prior to which 
the General succeeded in forming an alliance will' 
the inhabititants of ^lassiah, who cherished a billet 
animosity against, the Goorkha power. — Their exer- 
tions were found- to be of eminent service in over- 
coming the obstacles which opposed the advance of 
the division to llamghur, as the difficulty of trans- 
porting a field train, in a mountainous country like 
this, could only be surmounted by the most laboriou- 
efforts on the part of the army. On the 2 Ml* 

m g 
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November, batteries were erected against a stockade 
which defended tlie entrance to Ramghur. This 
fort is situated upon a lofty liilJ, and was occupied 
by Umeer Singh Thappa, who commanded in this 
quarter with a force of 6000 men. In the event of 
being closely pressed, the Goorkha commander had 
provided a retreat to Malown, the principal seat 
of his power. On the 25th November, Lieutenant 
Lawtie, of the engineers, had proceeded from the 
batteries with the view of reconnoitcring the posi- 
tions of the enemy. Whilst employed in tlji.s duty, 
a powerful body of Goorkhas interposed themselves 
between liis small body and our camp, and cut oft’ 
their retreat. An officer of talent is never without 
resources : he instantaneously formed the resolution 
of attacking a redoubt in front, which would secure 
his safety until reinforcements should arrive. Ani- 
mated by his spirit, his men pushed forward and 
gained the redoubt, but found themselves unable to 
maintain it against the overwhelming odds which 
were brought against them. They were therefore 
compelled to retire, leaving 4-5 men killed, among 
whom was Lieutenant Williams of the 3d N. I. The 
defences of the fort were now found to be so strong 
that the Major-general was compelled to suspend 
operations until reinforcements .should arrive. No- 
thing could be more distressing to the Bengal seapoys 
than the nature of the service in which they were 
engaged. Transported from a warm climate into 
one where the cold was so great that their officers 
amused themselves with throwing snow-balls, and 
stinted in their usual allowance of provisions, it was 
tuation, of all others, where their fidelity to the 
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state was put to a severe test. In such circumstances, 
how easy would it have been for these men to have 
deserted to their homes.* But it is honourable to 
‘the soldiers of this army, that they passed through 
this ordeal without any stain upon their character. 
On the (26th December, the Major-general was re- 
inforced by the 2d battalion 7th N. I. commanded 
by Lieutenant-colonel Lyons, which escorted some 
heavy guns required for the purpose of sieges. 
Upon the arrival of this force, the General de- 
termined to cut oft' the communication of the enemy 
.with Malown, his principal fortress ; and for this 
purpose Lieutenant-colonel Thomson was detached 
with the 2d battalion 3d N. I., the light infantry 
battalion, a suitable proportion of guns, and some 
auxiliary troops. This officer moved on the 28th 
December, and commenced operations very success- 
fully, by seizing some heights which commanded the 
enemy’s post. The possession of this position com- 
pelled the enemy to evacuate a stockade which was 
commanded by the heights. Perceiving that they 
were out-generalled in this movement, the enemy 
determined to regain their former superiority by a 
bold attempt to surprise Colonel Thomson’s position. 
At dawn of day, a strong column was observed in 
our front, and our troops had just time to form 
when the Goorkhas made their onset. But, aided 
by the advantage of the ground, the regularity of 
our platoon fire, and the destructive effect of our 
shrapnells, our troops succeeded . in repelling their 

* Some desertions occurred before this division entered, the hills, 
bat I believe none afterwards. 
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charge. Undaunted by their failure in the first 
assault, the enemy again attempted to storm the 
position, but were compelled to retire, leaving 50 
killed on the field. 

The result of this affair determined Uineer Singh 
to move to the northward, with the view of throwing 
himself into Malown ; and, in order to force him to 
this alternative, or to bring him to action, the main 
body of the army moved forward under General 
Ochterlony, whilst Colonel Thomson pressed him 
on the other side of the Ramghur range of ^heights. 
At this juncture the Goorkha commander manifest- . 
ed some irresolution in his plans, and seemed in- 
clined to move towards Belaspoor, with the llajah 
of which place he had formed an alliance ; bu: a 
counter-movement on the part of General Ochter- 
lony determined him to hasten his retreat towards 
Malown. To prevent the Rajah of Belaspoor from 
affording any efficient aid to Uineer Singh, Colonel 
Arnord marched with his brigade on the 31st 
January, and took up a position within tour coss of 
belaspoor. The nature of the country opposed the 
strongest obstacles to an invading enemy, but no 
opposition was made. The Rajah remained en- 
camped beyond the Sutledgc, but sent a message to 
General Ochterlony requesting that he might re- 
main neutral. He was evidently waiting until one ‘ 
party should obtain a decided advantage. — A weak 
state, between two powerful neighbours, has no other 
resource but calculations of this nature. The ad- 
vance to Malown being greatly retarded by the 
^nature of the ground, the Major-general determined v 
"^commence operations against the fort of Ramghur, 
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which had been left in the rear of our army. To 
effect this object, Captain Hamilton of the 7th N. I. 
was detached with a force consisting of 200 regulars, 
and 1000 irregulars. The conduct of the siege was 
intrusted to Captain Wcbbe of the artillery, and 
Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers. On the 12th 
February this detachment broke ground before the 
fort, at 400 yards distance. — The enemy did not sally 
out until our troops had securely posted them- 
selves ; and were repulsed with loss. On the 13th 
and 11th die pioneers were engaged in constructing 
a road for the conveyance of the battering train ; 
and on the 15tli one of the eighteen-pounders was 
dragged up to this post. Such were the difficxdties 
of the ascent that another could not be brought 
up before evening. The fire from this battery soon 
silenced the guns in the fort ; and, in the course of* 
*the ensuing day, several messages passed between 
the garrison and our troops, but the enemy refused 
the terms which were offered them. On the after- 
noon of the lGth, the northern face of the fort was 
laid in ruins, and a report made to the commanding 
officer that the breach would be practicable in a 
short time. The powerful impression which our 
artillery had made on the walls had the usual effect 
on the mind of the Killedar. — Perceiving that a 
storm was inevitable, he sued for terms, and was al- 
lowed to march out with the honours of war, on 
condition that the fort of Jagooree should be given 
up at the same time. The garrison of Ramghui . 
amounted to 100 men, and that of Jagooree to the 
same number. With such diminished means their 
government could not expect much : still, if these 
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garrisons had fought as heroically as their country- 
men at Kalunga, the strength of this division of the 
army would have been wasted before these paltry 
fortresses, and the subjugation of their country* 
averted for a season. The fall of Ramglmr was fol- 
lowed by that of Taraghur, which was invested on 
the 10th, and breached on the 11th: the garrison, 
250 strong, made their escape during the night. Jt 
is surprising that this garrison made such a feeble 
resistance, considering its numbers and the precau- 
tions they had taken to counteract the effects of 
breaching, by erecting an inner wall of loose stones. 
The reduction of Chamba, which capitulated on the 
16th, threw the whole of the enemy’s fortresses (to 
the south of the Gunba) into our possession. The 
superior science, judgment, and enthusiastic courage 
of Lieutenant Lawtie of the engineers, were emi- 
nently conspicuous during the whole course of these 
operations; the labour of conducting the details 
of these sieges having almost entirely devolved upon 
him — and to this must be attributed his decease, 
which took place towards the eftd of the campaign. 
His death was felt as a public loss. These successes 
of our arms were attended with the usual effects, in 
inducing those who wavered to court our alliance. — 
The Rajah of Belaspoor, and others, were quite zeal- 
ous in their offers of service ; but they produced a- 
very different effect on Umeer Singh, who was 
alarmed lest we should attack Soorugghur. To ren- 
der its defences more secure, he commenced the 
erection of a new stockade in the line between Tar- 
aghur and Malown, and, by uniting ponderous. , 
masses of rock with stone walls, he succeeded in 
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erecting a work of considerable strength ; but heart 
and sold were wanting — these strong entrenchments 
were abandoned by the enemy on the first fire from 
a howitzer. Sir David Oehterlony now determined 
to commence operations against Soorugghur, and for 
this purpose Captain Hamilton of the 7th N. I. moved 
forward at midnight, on the 31st March, with in- 
structions to gain the heights in its neighbourhood, 
an object which was effected without any opposition. 
The remainder of the troops, after a fatiguing march 
of 15 hours, succeeded in bringing up the guns arul 
baggage. A party of the enemy, who were posted 
in a stockade between our position and Soorugghur, 
commenced a fire of musketry upon our troops, but 
were quickly silenced by a six-pounder, which was 
brought to bear upon the stockade. It was now 
discovered that the elevation of our position was too 
'great to enable us to form efficient batteries against. 
Soorugghur. Our force, therefore, remained in posi- 
tion, overawing the garrison of Soorugghur, whilst 
other operations were in progress. The period was 
now arrived when the -Major-general had matured 
his plans against Umcer Singh. By the reduction of* 
bis fortresses the field was now open for attempting 
a series of combined operations against his positions 
in the Malown range of hills, and which, if success- 
ful, would ultimately compel him to retire within 
that fortress. To effect this object five columns 
were put in motiou, with instructions to move against 
separate points in this fortified range of heights: 

' The 1st column, consisting of the two light com- 
panies of the l()th regiment N. I. and 1000 irregulars, 
commanded by lieutenant Fleming of the l{)th 
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regiment, was directed to move at 10 o’clock in the 
morning of the 15th, with instructions to occupy the 
post of liyla, situated between Dab and Deothul. 

The 2d column, consisting of the f2d battalion; 
7th N. I. commanded by Major Lawrie, was ordered 
to move against the fortified position of Deothul. 

The 3d column, consisting of the 2d battalion 3d 
N. I. commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Thomson, 
had the same destination as the 2d column, but was 
directed to move by a different route. 

The 4th column, consisting of three companies 
of the 1st battalion 19th N. I. and a body of irre- 
gulars, the whole commanded by Captain Bowyer, 
was directed to move and occupy a position in the 
direction of Malown. This attack was to be con- 
sidered as a feint, but with instructions to convert it 
into a reality should circumstances afford an oppor- 
tunity. 

The 5tli column, commanded by Captain Showers, 
and consisting of two companies of the 2d battalion 
7th N. I. a company of the 1st battalion 19th N. I. 
and a body of irregulars, was destined to move 
against the enemy’s cantonments to the right of 
Malown, with orders to consider this attack as a 
feint, to be improved as circumstances might direct. 

By thus dividing his force, the Major-general con- 
fidently anticipated that the variety of these attacks, 
and uncertainty as to the real point threatened, 
would distract the enemy, and diminish his means of 
resistance. 

At the time appointed, the 1st column moved on 
ami took up its position without interruption. The 
occupation ol'this point was the signal for the other 
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columns to proceed to the different points of attack. 
The march of the second and third columns was 
so well calculated that both these columns gained 
file heights at the same moment — and, uniting with 
rapidity, they pushed on to gain a more advanced 
position. 

Whilst ascending a steep hill, the progress of this 
column was checked by the fearless intrepidity of 
20 or .‘30 Goorkhas, who rushed from the summit, 
sword in hand, and struck a momentary terror into 
our ranks : The men wavered, and retreated a few 
steps — the moment was perilous ; the success or 
failure oT the column hung upon a thread, but the 
event was not long doubtful — discipline and a sense 
of honour triumphed over this temporary impulse ; 
they advanced with renewed courage, and drove 
the enemy before them. On gaining the summit of 
'the hill, the position of Deotliul appeared in view , 
hut, previous to attaining it, it was necessary to dis- 
lodge the enemy, who occupied a strong position in 
the vicinity. This service was ably performed, 
and the enemy, dispirited at the boldness of the 
attack, retreated in disorder to another position, 
which they were again compelled to abandon. 
Thus far success had crowned the efforts of this 
column ; but it had no effect in relaxing their vigi- 
lance, the remainder of the day having been em- 
ployed in throwing up works for the protection of. 
the post. The moment was now arrived when 
Umcer Singh felt that it was necessary to make a 
last and desperate effort to maintain the ascendancy 
of the Goorkha state, or that it should perish for 
^ever. Should the British maintain their present po- 
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sitions, the fall of the Goorkha power was inevi- 
table. Animated by this conviction, he determined 
to assault Colonel Thomson’s position next morn- 
ing, with a select body of 2,000 men, commanded 
by Bukhtyar Thapa, a chosen commander. At 
dawn of day, this column assaulted Colonel Thom- 
son’s position with a courage und conduct of rare 
occurrence in Asiatic warfare. Having marched 
in perfect order within 20 or 30 paces of the en- 
trenchment, they delivered their tire, and then, 
sword in hand, rushed forward to carry it. Such 
was their ardour, that several of these gallant spi- 
. rits leapt over the wall, and were bayoneted within 
the entrenchment. Never was the courage of the 
Bengal seapoy put to a severer test ; it was only by 
the superiority of our fire, the advantage of our 
position, and the destruction which our shrapnclls 
carried into the ranks of the enemy, that our troops 
were enabled to repel this daring onset. The first 
fury of this torrent being spent, the combatants had 
time to breathe. This was a proud moment to the 
British : the consciousness of the valour which they 
had displayed, inspired them with a thorough con- 
viction that they would be able to foil every attempt 
of the foe. Other feelings agitated the Goorkhas — 
rage, shame, the humiliating sense of defeat ; and 
these stimulated to the utmost by the severe ani- 
madversions of their chief, who, conscious that his 
private interests were identified with the existence 
of the Goorkha power, was roused, by every per- 
sonal feeling, to goad his men to the combat. Ad- 
dressing himself to their national prejudices as Hin- 
doos, and to their feelings as soldiers, he exhorted. 
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llicm lo renew Uie assault. Impelled to action by 
these animated remonstrances, they advanced once 
more against the entrenchment. Their utmost efforts 
were now directed against the guns (to the posses- 
sion of which all Asiatics look forward as decisive 
of the contest.) Every nerve was strained to gain 
their object. The contest became most animated 
and destructive in this quarter. The artillerymen 
were almost all swept off: Lieutenants Cartwright, 
Armstrong, and Hutchinson, with the assistance of 
two or three privates, alone remained to serve the 
guns ;_but the coolness and fortitude of this small 
remnant, aided by the exertions of the infantry, 
enabled them to repulse this formidable attack. 
The confidence of the enemy had now visibly abated, 
although several desultory attempts were still made 
against our position. But the courage of our troops 
"would be restrained no longer ; they leapt the en- 
treuclnnent, and drove the enemy before them. 
Thus bathed and discomfited, the Goorkhas retreat- 
ed, leaving 500 men killed and wounded on the 
field. 

The 4th column, commanded by Captain Bowyer, 
moved forward at the appointed signal; and, ad- 
vancing with rapidity, gained the point which had 
been assigned to it in the. plan of operation ; — it re- 
mained in this position from 7 o. m: until 12 a. m. 
At this period, perceiving that the column on his 
right, commanded by Captain Showers, had entirely 
failed, and that a body of auxiliaries on his left had 
retreated, the commanding officer determined to 
retire ; — thus acting in conformity to his instruc- 
tions, which directed that this attack should only, be 
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considered as a feint. This retreat was executed 
with a skill and judgment which have been rarely 
equalled on the part of the commander. To retreat 
down a hill, in the presence of a superior enemy, 
who is ready to charge from the summit, is at all 
times a perilous undertaking, and can only succeed 
where the discipline of a corps is perfect, and the 
soldiers repose cutire confidence in their chief. This 
was eminently the case in the present instance. The 
movement was executed precisely as is practised on 
a field day : one half of the detachment retired and 
took up a commanding position, which enabled, it 
to cover the retreat of the other party — thus alter- 
nately protecting each other ; whilst the Goorkhas 
rushed down the hill, anticipating the destruction of 
the detachment. But their hopes were bafHed ; their 
charge was invariably repulsed by the superiority oi 
our fire. In this manner, the commanding office i 
effected a most masterly retreat. At no period, du- 
ring the campaign, was our superiority in discipline 
more manifest than in the conduct of this Column. 

The 5th column, commanded by Captain Showers, 
marched from Ruttunghur at the appointed signal. 
On ascending a steep hill, between the Kukrce stock- 
ade and Malown, it was attacked by a body of 
Goorkhas, who charged from the summit, ami over- 
threw our column. Although the failure of this de~ 
tachmentwas a humiliating sight to those who witness- 
ed it from the batteries, yet the retreat of this body is 
said to have been eminently picturesque, having rush- 
ed down this steep declivity in the shape of a wedge, 
pursued by the Goorkhas sword in hand. < >n reach- 
ing the plain, our troops felt that the advantages of 
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situation were no longer on the side of their oppo- 
nents : they rallied, and drove the enemy before them. 
The commanding officer, aware that the reputation 
of the Goorkhas for superior valour, and their dex- 
terity in the use of the sword, had made a powerful 
impression on the minds of the seapoys, stood forth 
in his own person, a heroic example of what they 
ought to do in the hour of danger. Advancing in 
front of his detachment, he awaited the shock of the 
Goorkhas, having slain one of their chiefs, with 
whom he yngaged in personal combat. He fell cover- 
eiLwith wounds. Those who knew him, feel how 
impossible it is to do justice to his character as an 
officer. Ilis heart and soul were devoted to the ser- 
vice. In war, his ardent spirit led him to seek the 
post of danger ; but in peace, his conduct was no 
less marked for a kindness and sympathy with the 
wants of his soldiers, which did honour to him as a 
man. 

With the most unfeigned respect for his character 
as an officer, I shall presume to make some remarks 
on the orders which he issued for the conduct of his 
column. Reposing an entire confidence in the valour 
of his men, he had given the most positive orders 
that his soldiers should only use the bayonet in the 
attack— trusting alone to their determined use of it 
for success. To this must be attributed the failure 
of the attack. On looking back to the operations of 
the different columns, it will be found that their 
success can only be ascribed to the superiority of our 
fire, and the perfection of our discipline. Of the 
first essential advantage this column was deprived, 
„ which, in all probability, led to its overthrow. In- 
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deed, it must be obvious, that, where the contend-' 
ing parties are upon an equality in point of courage, 
an attacking column, ascending a lull, when not 
allowed to lire, must inevitably be defeated. The 
fire of the opposing enemy must thin the ranks 
and dispirit the assailants, whilst the advantages of 
situation affords an immense superiority in repel- 
ling the attack. It is only by a superior fire, and 
greater perfection in discipline, that these disadvan- 
tages can be overcome. In these respects the Bri- 
tish were immeasurably superior ; — but who will 
dare to say that our seapoys possessed a superiority 
in valour ? An officer should study the genius of 
his troops, and adapt his mode of attack to their 
national habits. Every officer who has served with a 
native corps, must have observed, that our seapoys 
(like all Asiatics) repose greater confidence in the 
fire of musketry than in the use of the bayonet. The 
use of the bayonet has been judiciously introduced 
into our native armies ; but it will require time to 
naturalize it. At present it ought not to be regarded 
as an exclusive weapon.* Thus the plans of the 
General were in a measure crowned with success. A 
commanding position had been gained on the heights, 
which cut oft* the communication between Soorug- 
ghur and Malown, and which would further enable 
us to prosecute such operations as would compel 
Umeer Singh to retire into the latter fortress. This 
successful result of our operations made a profound 

impression on the Goorkha general. Dispirited at 

• 

* Our loss in this series of operations was two European officers, 
three soobadahrs, four naicb%jfi|ad 52 seapoys, killed; five officers, 
one serjeant, and 287 men 
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tlic failure of h is attack on Colonel Thomson’s posi- 
tion, he determined to evacuate the fortress of Soo- 
rughur, and, concentrating the whole of his force, 

• to throw himself into Malown. This movement 
was accordingly executed. Sir David Ochterlony 
could now direct his entire force to the destruction 
of the enemy’s army. 

Before adverting to the fall of Malown, I shall 
proceed to give some account of the operations of 
the brigade commanded by Colonel Nicholls, the suc- 
cessful result of which had a powerful influence in 
determining Umecr Singh to surrender his fortress. 
Colonel Nicholls’s brigade was destined to operate in 
the province of Kemaoon, forming the direct com- 
munication between the enemy’s territory on the 
Sutledge and Nepaul proper. The strength of this 
force could not be estimated at more than 2000 
men. It consisted of the 1st battalion 4-th N. I. 
commanded by Captain Faithfull, and the 2d batta- 
lion 5tli N. I. commanded by Major Patton. Prior 
to the advance of this brigade, a body of irregulars, 
commanded by Colonel Gardiner and Captain Hear- 
scy (both officers of superior talent, who had dis- 
' tinguished themselves in the Mahratta service), had 
been pushed forward, and had made considerable 
progress in reducing the province. 

In order to effect its entire reduction. Colonel 
Nicholls advanced with a battering train, and laid 
siege to Almorah, the capital of the province. 
Whilst employed on this service, information was 
received, that Hustee Dull, a distinguished Goor- 
kha loader, had withdrawn from Almorah, and had 
taken up a position at Gunnahah, in consider- 

N 
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able force. To prevent interruption in the siege, 
Major Patton was dispatched with five companies of 
the 2d battalion 5th N. 1., live companies of the gre- 
nadier battalion, and a body of irregulars, with in- 
structions to bring this force to action. By the most 
rapid exertions, Major Patton came up witli the ene- 
my before they had time to take up a position. Lo- 
sing not a moment, he attacked and dispersed the 
enemy. Their chief fell, covered with wounds. Our 
loss was trifling. 

On the 25th April Colonel Nicholls determined to 
assault the outworks which protected Almorah. For 
this purpose, the 1st battalion 4th N. I. was directed 
to advance against the principal breast-works occu- 
pied by the enemy — a service which was nobly per- 
formed by that corps. Animated with a just confi- 
dence in themselves, they now mounted the walls 
with daring intrepidity ; and the enemy, paralyzed by 
the resolution displayed in this enterprise, fled before 
them. In the advance of this corps, Lieutenants 
Purves and Wight greatly distinguished themselves. 
The gallantry which the regular troops exhibited 
stimulated the irregulars to an emulous rivalry. Ea- 
ger to display their valour, they advanced, under the 
personal command of Colonel Gardiner, against the 
remaining breast-works, which were carried with dis- 
tinguished success. The loss sustained was not more 
than 40 men killed and wounded. Although the enemy 
had manifested a want of their usual courage in de- 
fending their outworks, yet they determined to make 
an attempt to regain the positions they had lost. To 
effect this object, a combined operation was planned; 
and, at midnight, a powerful body attacked Lieuten- 
ant' Costley’s position, whilst the garrison made a 
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sortie against Colonel Nicholls’s camp. Lieutenant 
Costley found it impossible to defend his post against 
the immense superiority of the assailants, and was 
• compelled to retire with his small force. But the 
Goorklias were not long allowed to triumph, — a de- 
tachment of the flank battalion, under Lieutenants 
Brown and Wliinfield, supported by Colonel Gardi- 
ner’s irregulars, having advanced against the post, 
and successfully established themselves. In the 
course of the night, the Goorkhas made several at- 
tempts to regain their position, but were constant- 
ly defeated. The sortie of the garrison entirely 
failed. On the morning of the 2Gth our approaches 
were advanced within 7'G yards of the fort, which 
enabled us to throw shells into it with great ef- 
fect. This intimidated the garrison so much that 
a great number left the place, whilst the others 
remained concealed. Our troops, conceiving that 
the enemy had evacuated the place, now advanced 
against the principal gate. But the movement was 
premature ; the garrison again took heart, and, com- 
mencing a smart fire upon our troops, compelled 
them to retire. Although the enemy repelled this 
unpremeditated attack, the spirit of the garrison was 
evidently broken. Nothing is more calculated to 
produce effects against an unexperienced enemy 
•than the throwing of shells. Their bursting in a 
small fort, which affords no protection against the 
splinters, appals the bravest. Had the use of them 
been more generally resorted to in our sieges in In- 
dia, many forts would have been abandoned which 
caused the loss of valuable lives in the assault. On 
the evening of the 26th the Killedar sent a flag of 
truce, requesting a suspension of arms. This was 
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acceded to by Colonel Nicholls, and a convention 
entered into, on the basis of terms which Mr Gardi- 
ner, the civil commissioner, had proposed to the Kil- 
ledar prior to the commencement of hostilities. By 
this treaty, the Goorkha commander engaged to 
evacuate the fortified places in Kemaoon, within ten 
days after the signing of the treaty. On the part of 
the British government, it was agreed by the com- 
missioner, that the Goorkha troops should retire 
unmolested beyond the Sardah river, one of the 
boundaries of the province. The most important 
advantages resulted from the fall of Almorah. By 
its capture, the army of Umecr Singh was abandoned 
to its fate. It was now impossible that it should re- 
ceive succours from Nepaul, whilst the possession of 
an entire province in the centre of the enemy’s ter- 
ritory was calculated to dispirit their people, and to 
convince them of the superiority of the British power. 
The judgment, skill, and intrepidity manifested bv 
Colonel Nicholls, in the course of operations against 
this province, were what might have been expected 
from his high name. With reference to the charac- 
ter of the enemy, it must be obvious that their de- 
fence of this province was extremely feeble j indeed, 
is : is generally allowed, that their troops were ol* an 
Inferior description to those under the personal com- 
mand of Umeer Singh. ’ When the intelligence of 
the surrender of Almorah reached Malown, it cre- 
ated a powerful sensation amongst the Goorkhas. 
Their. leaders remonstrated with Umeer Singh, ami 
urged him to surrender the fortress j— but the spirit 
of this chief remained unbroken. lie reminded these 
.soldiers of their duty, to their country, and urged, 
rijjjrkh reason, that, if they. held out until the coin- 
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mencement of the rains, the Britisli force would be 
compelled to retire. These remonstrances produced 
no effect upon his hearers. They withdrew daily with 
their followers, until only 200 men remained to de- 
lcnd the place : Unsubdued in mind, the proud spirit 
of Umeer Singh was forced to bend to circum- 
stances. 

On the 15th May a capitulation was agreed upon 
between Sir David Ochterlony and the Goorkha 
commander, which terminated the campaign in this 
quarter, and completely extinguished the Goorkha 
power and influence in the provinces to the west- 
ward of Gogra. By this convention the garrison 
were allowed to march out with the honours of war. 
The same terms were extended to llungoor Singh,, 
Killedar of Jy tuck, and the troops under his com- 
mand. These chiefs were at liberty to*proceed to 
Nepaul with the whole of their followers. On the 
part cf Umeer Singh it was stipulated, that he should 
evacuate Malown and the whole of the posts held 
by the Nepaulese between the Sunma and the Sut- 
ledge, together with those in the adjacent territory 
of Ghurial. It was further stipulated, that the 
Nepaul troops were at liberty to engage ill the 
British service, should the British government tie 
disposed to accept of their services. The respect^ 
of the British general for his antagonist was maniivj 
fested in allowing him a Suitable guard for his per- 
son. Thus, the plans of .the Governor-general .were 
crowned w ith entire success intbisquarter; theBritisto 
ensign waved on those heights which bade a proud 
defiance to our power. Or* reviewing the events of 
the campaign, it is manifest, .that its successful HpfdlL* 
,must be principally ascribed to the superior skilf jEtMv 
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judgment which characterized the operations of Sir 
David Ochterlony’s division. Appreciating from the 
first the character and resources of the enemy, he 
was aware that rash and headlong valour would fail' 
against such a foe, and that it was only by calling 
forth that superiority in science and resources which 
we possessed, that we could triumph against such 
an enemy. Possessing the entire confidence of his 
troops, every energy was devoted to the public 
service. It is fortunate for the reputation of the 
Marquis of Hastings that this division ppssessed 
such a commander. Had it failed, the campaign must 
have been altogether unsuccessful. In adverting to 
the close of this campaign, it would be unjust to 
withhold from the Bengal seapoy, that praise to which 
he is eminently entitled. — Unaided by any European 
force, the soldiers of this division, and that of Colo- 
nel Nicholls, encountered every danger and difficulty 
with a spirit honourable to any army. The mind of 
Sir David Ochterlony was now occupied with the 
measures necessary for the defence of those coun- 
tries which we had conquered. The means adopted 
for that purpose will excite the surprise of the Euro- 
pean reader. — Those very Goorkhahs who had fought 
against us were taken into our service, and formed 
into four battalions, and these men have fulfilled their 
engagements to the British state with irreproachable 
qpelity. Such is the confidence reposed in them, 
that there are only five companies of a regular native 
corps stationed within the provinces, who could act 
against them in case of Tevolt. The plan adopted 
by the British general . manifested a thorough ac- 
quaintance with our Asiatic policy. In what other 
way have we maintained our immense possessions^ 
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in Hindostan, but by enlisting the energies of its 
military population in our service ? All conquerors 
have used nearly the same expedients. It is safer to 
’govern by means of a body which has exercised a 
commanding influence over their countrymen, and 
which they have been accustomed to respect : in 
this way no violent shock is given to their opinions 
and usages, and they fall naturally into habits of sub- 
ordination. The alacrity with which the Goorkhas 
transferred their services to their conquerors, is a 
singular, moral phenomenon, but equally character- 
istic o + ' the whole Hindoo race. It is remarkable 
that the same men who have displayed the most heroic 
courage in a particular cause, should offer their ser- 
vices to those who have trampled it down, without 
an emotion of shame or repugnance — that men who 
cherish a love of home, and a tender sensibility to 
the ties of relationship, should be altogether devoid 
of the love of country. This is the moral taint which 
debases all Hindoo institutions : there is nothing in 
them to excite any genuine patriotism, or generous 
social feeling. The fact to which I have alluded 
speaks volumes as to the defects of their social sys- 
tem. 

The rainy season having now commenced, this 
division retired into cantonments. The reverses 
which its arms had sustained, made a profound im- 
pression on the court of Khatmandoo, which began 
now to entertain serious thoughts of peace. — The idea 
of contending singly against the overwhelming supe- 
riority of the British power was considered by one 
party as hopeless, whilst another party (reasoning 
from what had happened to other states) regarded 
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the slightest connexion with the British state as seal- 
ing the destruction of their independence, and the 
extinction of their national dignity. Hen with such 
feelings naturally looked forward to war as the only* 
means, of averting these portentous evils. At the pre- 
sent juncture the party who were anxious for peace 
prevailed. A negotiation having been immediately 
opened with the view of learning the sentiments of 
the English government, these were declared to be 
— ' the perpetual cession of the provinces taken in the 
course of the last campaign— the entire remjtteiation 
of the territory in dispute, which occasioned the war, 
and of the whole Terhae, which bounds our territory 
along the hills. Besides these, the humiliating con- 
dition was required that an English resident should 
be received at Khatmandoo. On hearing these 
terms, the Nepaulese envoy broke off* the negotia- 
tion, on the ground that he was not authorised to 
treat respecting the cession of any territory except- 
ing that which was in dispute. The negotiation ap- 
peared now to languish, but was again resumed. The 
Marquis of Hastings, understanding that the princi- 
pal officers of the Nepaulese enjoyed estates in the 
territory which was proposed to be ceded, was in- 
duced to offer similar possessions, or an equivalent 
in money, to the amount of two or three lacs of 
rupees, subject to the discretion of the Goorkhah 
court. This proposition was rejected, on the ground 
that the possession of the Terhae was- indispensable 
’to their existence,— its superior fertility rendering i|. 
the granary of the kingdom. , The object of the 
British government, in demanding the entire cession 
of the Terhae, was simply, that, by establishing a 
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definite boundary, there might be no cause for dis- 
pute in future. In other respects its possession . was 
of no value to us, the revenue scarcely balancing the 
’expenditure. Such being the case, it would have 
been foolish in the extreme to have maintained so 
expensive a contest for so inconsiderable an object. 

En these circumstances, the Governor-general 
evinced a becoming moderation in relaxing the ori- 
ginal demand. Instructions were now forwarded to 
Lieutenant-colonel Bradshaw, the British commis- 
sioner, empowering him to negotiate upon a new basis, 
according to which that part of the Tcrhae which 
lies between the rivers Kalee and G unduck, was all 
that was now demanded, and of the rest only so much 
as Was in our actual possession ; which terms, to- 
gether with the stipulated pensions, were declared 
to be the ultimatum of the British Government. 
This disposition to concession was not met in a 
suitable spirit by the Nepmilese envoys, who de- 
clared that they would not ^accede to these terms, 
without submitting them to their court. At the same 
time they offered to sign the treaty, provisionally : 
provided that the portion of the Tcrhae, between the 
Koosee and Gunduck, were substituted for the pen- 
sions proposed. This was refused, and the negotia- 
tion broken off; but the negotiators declared, that 
they would return in 12 days with the treaty signed. 
On the 28th November, 1815, these plenipotentiaries 
returned and signed the treaty, hy the terms of which 
the ratification of the Rajah was to be delivered in 
15 days. This period expired without any appear* 
anco of flic ratified treaty, and it was afterwards as- 
certained that the Nepaul government had deter- 
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mined upon war. Untaught by experience, they 
had resolved once more to try the perilous hazard of 
hostilities j having, in the meantime, received an 
accession of strength from the arrival of Umcer Singh, 
who, with becoming disdain, represented the offer 
to pension the Rajah’s ministers as insulting to his 
dignity, and degrading to the national honour, in 
placing his subjects in direct dependence upon a 
foreign power ; whilst he held forth to view the 
brilliant exploits of their troops at the commence- 
ment of the last campaign, as affording ,a bright 
augury of what might be expected in the ensuing 
contest. These sentiments, so flattering to their 
pride, had a due effect on their minds ; but, in truth, 
the substantial loss which would result from the 
cession of the greater part of the Terhae must be 
regarded as the immediate cause of hostilities. — Al- 
though inconsiderable to us, it had ever been re- 
garded as the most brilhant appanage of the Nepaul 
state. In the meantime, the promise of aid from 
Scindeah determined them to amuse the English 
government for the present, by affecting an eager 
desire to negotiate, that the season for active opera- 
tions might pass away without any attempt on our pail. 
The Bengal government suffered itself to be deceived 
by this crafty policy ; it relaxed its preparations, and 
the commissariat department received instructions 
to discharge the. cattle necessary for the transport 
of grain, and to sell that'which was stored in depdt. 
This injudicious conduct had nearly frustrated the 
success of the campaign, as the army was not enabled 
to move before the end of January, a delay which 
allowed only two months for active operations. Con- 
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sidering that the campaign failed in this quarter the 
former year, solely from the lateness of the season, 
it is surprising that the government did not exhibit 
more precaution in guarding against this contin- 
gency. The British government, no doubt, justified 
this conduct on the principle, that it was so m.uch 
the interest of the enemy to make peace, that he 
could by no possibility refuse the terms ottered. This 
reasoning might be good as applied to a European 
state ; but it requires little knowledge of Asiatic 
history tQ perceive that its princes understand their 
own interest but imperfectly, and their caprices 
have a great share in influencing their determinations. 
The government in this instance appears to have ne- 
glected the admirable rule adopted by Lord Wel- 
lesley in all his negotiations — by uniting civil and 
military powers in his deplomatic agents, the colli- 
sion of civil authorities was avoided, and the public 
functionary, to whom this power was delegated, was 
enabled to devote every faculty to the public service. 
It is only by an energetic system like this, that di- 
plomatists can act with effect, when opposed to 
Asiatics, with whom every thing is fair which can be 
gained by subterfuge and fraud ; and who are only 
accustomed to yield to reason when enforced at the 
point; of the bayonet. At this period, the troops, 
although at no distance from the scene of negotia- 
tion, were scattered in cantonments, instead of being 
concentrated ; had they been prepared to move at a. 
moment’s warning, and the entire direction of nego- 
tiation confided to the British commander, this vigo- 
rous attitude might have averted the contest at 
the least, this avowed determination to resort to 
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force would have spared us the humiliation of being 
overreached by a people so far inferior to us in real 
knowledge. The British government now deter- 
mined to call forth all its resources, with the view of 
striking such a vigorous blow at the enemy’s capital 
as would terminate the war. Ati army of 15,000 
men was accordingly assembled, consisting of his 
Majesty’s 24th, 66th, and 87th regiments, and 11 
or 12 native corps. General Ochterlony was sum- 
moned from the western provinces, and directed to 
assume the command of this force, with the entire 
control of political and military affairs. Thus the 
errors of the former campaign were wisely avoided, 
and our entire force was directed against the princi- 
pal seat of the enemy’s pow'er. On assuming the 
command of the army, the Major-general directed 
that it should advance through the Saul forest, which 
skirts the Nepaul mountains— a march which was 
accomplished without the slightest opposition from the 
enemy ; and the army encamped at the foot of the 
Chcreea-ghatee pass, which defends the entrance in* 
to the first range of hills. On rcconnoitcring the pass, 
its defences were found to be of the most formidable 
nature, being stockaded throughout, and occupied 
by the enemy in great force. To assault so strong 
a position would have been a perilous undertaking -, 
and it is fortunate that the judgment and foresight 
of the British commander rendered this operation 
unnecessary. With a mind devoted to the public 
service, this distinguished officer had employed his 
leisure hours during the rains, in obtaining the most 
at-curate information relative to the passes into Nc- 
■ k paul ; and, although there was no prospect of service 
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at the time, this knowledge was destined in the se- 
quel to be of eminent service to his country. He 
had ascertained, from the Goorkhas in our service, 
die existence of a bye-path, unknown to the gene- 
rality of their countrymen, and undefended at the 
present moment. With a just confidence in himself, 
the General determined to stake his professional re- 
putation in an attempt to scale these hills by this 
path-way. At midnight he proceeded, in person, at 
the head of a light division, by a road which lay 
through the dry' bed of a mountain-torrent. The 
rugged bottom, the steep ascent, and the darkness, 
were calculated to try the nerve of the troops ; but 
the spirit of their veteran leader pervaded the entire 
body, and animated them throughout their toils. 
After struggling throughout the night, the morning 
dawned, when they perceived they had turned the 
enemy’s position in the Chereea-ghatee pass. The 
joy of the British could only be equalled by the con- 
sternation of the Goorkhas, who evacuated their 
position, which was immediately occupied by our 
army. This is a brilliant exemplification of the 
energy of mind as applied to the operations of an 
army: every thing was effected by superior know- 
ledge — physical force was of little avail. Having 
succeeded in passing the first range of hills by this 
•admirable manoeuvre, the attention of the British 
commander was directed to strengthening this posi- 
tion, and establishing a direct communication with 
the plains, which would secure the passage pf sup- 
plies. With the view of distracting the enemy by a 
variety of movements, and covering his real design. 
Sir David Ochterlony had directed that a column, 
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commanded by Colonel Kelly of his Majesty’s 24th 
regiment, should move in the direction of Hureehur- 
poor, a hill fort commanding the pass which leads 
into the Muckwanpoor valley ; whilst another should 
move to the westward, and, if possible, should pass 
the hills in that direction : this division was com- 
manded by Colonel Nicol, his Majesty’s 66th regi- 
ment. Colonel Kelly advanced in the direction of 
Hureehurpoor, and, on arriving within view, per- 
ceived a commanding position near the fort, which 
he directed to be occupied by the light companies. 
The enemy quickly perceived the error they had 
committed, and advanced in great force to assault 
this position; but the superiority of our tire com- 
pelled them to retire, after sustaining a severe loss 
in killed and wounded. — The fort was quickly eva- 
cuated. The column commanded by Colonel Nicol 
succeeded in passing the hills, without encountering 
any opposition, and joined the torce under General 
Ochterlony. 

Thus, the British commander completely suc- 
ceeded in establishing his army within the Nepaul 
territory, and these resolute mountaineers were 
condemned to the humiliating mortification of see- 
ing an enemy in the heart of their country. — That 
iron frontier which had repelled the tide of Maho- 
medan invasion, and daunted the spirit of our com- • 
manders in the former campaign, failed in opposing 
a barrier to the superior skill and courage of this 
army. The Goorkha force, in retiring from the 
Chereea-ghatee pass had taken up a position in front 
of Muckwanpoor, against which post the British 
army advanced, and encamped on the 28th February, 
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within two miles of tlie enemy, occuping a hill in 
front, from which the enemy had retired. As if 
now taught the value of this position, by the fact of 
the British occupying it, the enemy determined to 
retake this hill, and, advancing in force, they drove 
in the piquets which occupied it. Aware of its import- 
ance, reinforcements were sent to maintain the posi- 
tion ; and the 2d battalion 12th N. I., 2d battalion 25th 
N. I. and light company his Majesty’s 87th regiment, 
ascended the hill for this purpose. The importance 
which the English general attached to the position 
served only to raise its value with the (loorkhas. 
As if determined that the courage of the opposite ar- 
mies should be fairly put to the test, in contending 
for the possession of this eminence, the flower of then- 
army marched to the assault, and several gallant ef- 
forts were made to storm it, but without effect. The 
nature of the ground at the summit of our position, 
rugged and bushy, prevented our troops from char- 
ging ; in such circumstances the efforts of the con- 
tending parties were principally confined to the fire 
of musketry, which was carried on with such anima- 
tion that several British officers, with their fowling-# 
pieces, engaged in it with the utmost keenness. In 
this manner the greater part of the day had passed 
without advantage to either party. Towards even- 
ing, as the 2d battalion 8th regiment was ascending 
the hill, it was perceived that an opening presented 
itself in that quarter, which would enable us to at- 
tack the enemy ; the order was instantly given, and 
three companies of this corps, under the personal 
command of Major Nation, advanced deliberately 
against the enemy— reserved their fire until it could 
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be given with effect j and then charged with such 
spirit that the enemy retired in great confusion, leav- 
ing two guns in our possession. The success of 
this charge is principally to be ascribed to the ener ■ 
gy and skill with which Major Nation directed the 
movement of his small body — and yet, his conduct 
has not been marked by any of those honours which 
it is the pride of an enterprising soldier to obtain — 
whilst they have been lavished upon others far less 
deserving of them. Although hitherto overlooked, 
it must be consolatory to this officer to reflect, that, 
in the opinion of his fellow-soldiers, to him alone is 
to be attributed the successful termination of this 
affair. 

Our loss amounted to 210 killed and wounded. 
The enemy left 500 men killed and wounded on the 
field. Lieutenant Tirrell of the 20th N. I. was the 
only officer killed. There was something in the fate 
of this young soldier which excited universal sympa- 
thy. With the most ardent, desire to see service, at 
the distance of 500 miles from the scene of action, 
he had given up a staff appointment and volunteer- 
ed to serve with the army. Pushing on by dark, he 
joined one of the corps which formed the rearguard 
of the army, but a spirit like his could not repose 
in a post like this. Applying to be .removed, his 
wishes were gratified by being posted to a corps in- 
front. Eager to distinguish himself, he obtained the 
command of a piquet on the hill, in front of the 
enemy. This was destined to be the scene of action, 
and it fell to his lot to repel the first fury of the as- 
sault : thus far he had been eminently fortunate. 
What situation could be more favourable to an as- 
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juring soldier, ambitious of distinction ? But here, 
in the very hour which promised to realize his 
brightest hopes, he was doomed to perish. — He fell, 
Covered with wounds, whilst nobly engaged in de- 
lending his post. The action of the 28th February 
convinced the Goorkhas of the futility of contending 
against British superiority. On the 3d March, the 
commander of iheir army requested permission to 
forward the treaty duly ratiiied. The British gene- 
ral replied, that it could not be expected that the 
English government would grant the same terms 
now as beibre the commencement of hostilities ; but, 
at the same time, expressed a readiness to receive an 
envoy from the Ncpaid state, if vested with full power 
to conclude a treaty. In the meantime he push- 
ed on his approaches to within 500 yards of the fort 
•>!' Muekwanpoor, and made every demonstration of 
a serious attack against the place. This determined 
conduct made a suitable impression on the enemy, . 
the Nepaulese envoy having appeared and pressed 
the acceptance of the lu ty which was negotiated 
at Segoulee. As the F.inriish general had previous- 
yl determined upon accepting the treaty, peace 
was quickly reestablished between the tw r o states. 
The supreme government, so far modified its terms, 
that it deemed it politic to cede a portion of the 
Terhae in lieu of the stipulated pensions— an ar- 
rangement which was acceded to by the Nep&ul 
government. The Marquis of Hastings certainly 
evinced a laudable moderation and magnanimity in 
ratifying these terms. — When our superiority was so 
manifest, it was worthy of the national character that 
the hour of victory should be marked by a" spirit of 
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conciliation. The intelligence of the cessation of hosti- 
lities was not received in a similar spirit by the army. 
It was contended that the whole of the Terhae should 
have remained in our possession, in order to establish 
a definite boundary, and that the fort of Mackwan- 
poor should have been ceded to us, that wc might 
command a road to their capital, and thus effectually 
restrain any future encroachments. There was con- 
siderable weight in these reasonings but they would 
seem insufficient to counterbalance the substantial 
advantages resulting from a treaty which put an end 
to a contest operating as a ruinous drain upon our 
finances, and which vindicated the national honour 
by obtaining the cession of the territory which led 
to the contest. All armies delight in war, especially 
when successful. The various employment it affords 
to the faculties of all, renders it far more interesting 
than the monotonous life of a cantonment. The 
more ardent spirits rejoice in the prospect which it 
affords them of rising to honour and distinction ; — 
whilst the more worldly arc powerfully agitated by 
the chances it presents of prize-money and promo- 
tion, and staff-appointments. The newsmouger, too, 
is eminently in his vocation, its triumphs and reverses 
affording him materials for interesting as well as pro- 
fitable discussion. It must be admitted, however, 
that these personal interests, and agitating consider- 
ations, preclude, in a great measure, military men 
from forming a sound judgment in regard to nego- 
tiations for peace — their affections being enlisted on 
the other side. But the variety of service which the 
Bengal army went through in these campaigns, 
proved extremely beneficial in confirming its disci. 
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phne, and in developing the military talent of its 
officers. In the presence of an active and courage- 
ous enemy, it was indispensable that every precau- 
tion should be adopted in guarding against their at- 
tacks ; whilst every faculty was called forth in en- 
’ v ouring to overcome the obstacles which the na- 
ture of the country presented. War in the East hav- 
ing, in these more recent periods, assumed a new 
character, it was necessary to call in the superior 
science, and rigid application of its rules, as prac- 
tised in 4he West, to command success. In the 
plains of Ilindostan, it was only necessary to see the 
enemy, and to come in contact with his line, to en- 
sure the victory. In the mountainous region of Ne- 
paul, patience in supporting labour, and fortitude 
under privations, were to be endured, in sight of an 
enemy whom it w T as impossible to attack j and, even 
when an opportunity presented itself, the most ad- 
venturous courage and scientific movements would 
have failed at times in obtaining the mastery, had 
they not been supported by a prodigious superiority 
in artillery and powerful entrenchments. It is only 
in Nepaul that our arms have encountered that re- 
sistance which men, possessing a spark of courage 
or heroic resolution, should oppose to an invading 
enemy. From the paucity of officers, important 
commands were confided to captains and subalterns. 
This early training inspired them with a just confi- 
dence in their own power, and elicited talents which 
promised to be of service to the state in any future 
contest. Considering the known character of the 
Marquis of Hastings, it is perhaps superfluous to ob- 
serve, that, where zeal and enterprise w’ere signally 
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displayed, they were, generally speaking, justly dis- 
tinguished and rewarded. On surveying the state 
of the belligerents on the conclusion of the war, it 
is apparent that the Governor-general had succeeded 
in his plan of hiunjbling the Goorkha power, and of 
curbing their ambitious spirit. By the possession of 
the mountainous territory to the westward of the 
Gogra, its means of aggression were diminished in 
that quarter ; whilst the protection afforded to the 
Sikkim Rajah, to the eastward, rendered it impossi- 
ble to pursue their view's of conquest in that direc- 
tion, without coming into contact with the Britisli 
power. -The original ground of the Avar had been 
obtained by the cession of the contested territory. 
But these barren conquests were achieved at a waste 
of life and treasure greatly beyond their value ; 
whilst the question still remains undecided, whether 
the object of the war might not have been obtained 
by a resolute determination to drive the Goorkhas 
from the disputed territory, combined with positive 
orders to resist the slightest aggression and thus 
the expense of a more extended scale of hostility 
might have been avoided. The expenses of this war 
were supported by a loan of two crores of rupees, or 
*£2,500,000 from the Nabob of Oude.* This prince 

* The wealth which bis predecessor left at his decease has been 
estimated at eight or ten millions— a sum infinitely beyond what 
any European sovereign is known tp have ever possessed. This 
may be exaggerated, but still it Is not improbable. The late Nabob, 
Sandut Ulee, was excessively penurious, possessing., a revenue of 
1£ millions.— It would be no difficult matter to save 3 or 4*00,000 
pounds annually; and this, in 1(5 years, the time that he remained 
Upon the musnud, would amount to five or six millions. At all 
events, the fact is certain, that his successor lent millions to the 
.Honourable Company at this period. 
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had just ascended the musnud, and, what was very 
convenient for us, possessed a full treasury. Like all 
Asiatics (who judge of others as they would act 
themselves, in similar circumstances), he must nai 
turally have expected to be squeezed on his acces- 
sion, To be requested only to lend his money must 
have therefore been very gratifying ; at all events, 
there is no refusing a governor-general who is obli- 
ging enough to intimate such a wish. This generous 
devotion to our cause was rewarded by associating 
him in the honour and glory of the war. Being de- 
clared our ally, this warlike prince proclaimed to the 
world, that be had drawn his sword purely to avenge 
the injuries done to his subjects. This magnanimous 
declaration astonished his people, who were in entire 
ignorance of the grievous outrages which had been 
perpetrated in their territory, until their prince an- 
nounced them to the world ; and who were only ap- 
prized, on the arrival of the Governor-general, that 
the state was on the eve of a contest. At the close 
of the war, his exertions were recompensed by the 
cession of that portion of the Terhae which skirts 
his territory, together with a district in Rohilcund, 
which was said to be acceptable to him. 

These sacrifices were not purely disinterested- on 
our part— this arrangement being beneficial to us, 
inasmuch as it liquidated one of the crores of rupees 
which his excellency had. obliged us with. As it is 
generally understood, and sanctioned by Mr Prin- 
sep, that the revenue .of these districts was inade- 
quate to the expenditure under our management, 
this must be acknowledged to be an admirable way ; 
of paying a debt. . • Since this period, in l! 820 , the 
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Vizier of Oude has assumed the regal dignity, undet 
the title of King of Oude, which has been recog- 
nized by our government. It is difficult to divine 
the motives of Lord Hastings in acknowledging this 
self-created monarch, in alliance with the Emperor 
of Delhi, and outwardly regarding him as the su- 
preme power in Ilindostan, and his court as the 
centre from which all titles should emanate. With 
what regard to honour and good faith, can we coun- 
tenance (in direct opposition to his will) this as- 
sumption of royalty on the part of his servant? Is 
it from a regard to truth, that the British* power is 
all-paramount, and that of the Emperor 'of Delhi an 
empty phantom? This would be the conduct of 
a noble mind, which disdained the childish, foolish, 
and insulting mockery which attempts to veil the 
real and substantial power which we possess in the 
East. Can there be any thing more degrading to a 
character possessing any elevation, than a pretended 
respect to a power which in reality does not exist ? 
Is it from a regard to the independence of the 
native princes, — from a conviction that the British 
government possesses no control over their actions ? 
Such a view of the matter would be in unison with 
the early part of Lord Hastings’s political career, 
when he stood forth the protector of their rights, and 
advocated the Carnatic claims. 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAIIKATTA AND PINDAREK WAR. 


General reflections on the erroneous opinions entertained in Eng- 
land respecting our ambitious policy in Lidia, and the general 
rapacity of Europeans in the East, — The late Pindarce and 
Mahratta war occasioned by the aggressions of' these States . — An 
account <f the measures which were adopted for their repression, 
and the political arrangements which have resulted from the over- 
throw of these powers,— The conduct of Lord Hastings animad- 
verted upon, for extending our subsidiary system to the Rajpoot 
States,— The general nature of our subsidiary alliances ex- 
amined; and their marked injustice and impolicy maintained 
The personal character and administration of Lord Hastings 
contrasted , with that of his predecessors , Lords Cornwallis and 
Wellesley . 

In the year 1817, the Bengal government determin- 
ed to call forth all its power, with the view of utter- 
ly extirpating the Pindaree hordes, and imposing a 
proper check on 'those states which supported them. 
Never was there a juster cause of war : a series of 
cruel and unprovoked attacks upon our territory 
compelled us to resort to arms. It was impossible 
that a government, professing to regard the welfare 
of its subjects, could remain insensible to their calls 
for protection; that it should suffer its fairest pro- 
vinces to be ravaged, without . making an. effort to 
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avert the storm which burst periodically upon its 
territories, and overspread the land with calamity. 
And,- yet, with the knowledge that such savage at- 
trocities were perpetrated by these miscreants',' it is 
surprising that some of the purest of our public 
characters in England have withheld their sanction 
of this war in the senate, on the ground of insuffi- 
cient information. This is unjust to their country- 
men in the East. Surely it is fitting that they 
should cherish the same liberal feeling in judging of 
their actions, which they are accustomed to exercise 
towards the continental nations. In Europe, our 
most enlightened public writers have uniformly re- 
garded our wars in the East as arising from a sys- 
tematic spirit of aggrandizement on the part of 
government ; and this stimulated to the utmost by 
a sordid thirst of wealth on the part of individuals. 
The splendid declamations of Burke, Fox, Raynal, 
&c. and the more philosophical reasonings of Mr Mill, 
have disposed the English public to think that our 
career has been altogether aggressive— that an un- 
principled ambition has been the spring of our In- 
dian policy— that the national character has been 
stained by the shameless rapacity of its. agents— and 
that the injuries done to India are unredeemed by 
any of those institutions which bespeak a wish to 
raisnit in the scale of civilization. The eloquent 
representations of these .writers may be just ; but it 
seems ^evident that their zeal in the cause of hu- 
manity, their detestation of oppression, has biassed 
thhip judgment, and disposed them to view the 
character of. our Asiatic policy through an exag- 
gerated^ .medium. It is just that men of this stamp 
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(possessing a large and expansive benevolence), 
should advocate the cause of the weaker party, and 
it is a noble and disinterested use of the excelling 
faculties with which they have been endowed j but if 
the very nature of it has a tendency to warp the judg- 
ment, and to render them deaf to the reasonings of 
the other party, what pretensions have such men to 
hold the scales of justice ? It has been the fate of our 
Asiatic statesmen, that their conduct has been judged 
by a speculative class of writers, who have formed an 
ideal theory of perfection, to which they expect that 
the actions of men should correspond. Tried by this 
beau ideal' of political morality, our Asiatic policy 
has been found wanting, which has called forth the 
vituperations of the European philosophers. But 
the principle upon which they proceed is unjust. 
It is unfair that the conduct of men should be judg- 
ed according to any preconceived standard of poli- 
tical morality. The only fair test to decide upon 
human character is to compare it with the actions of 
other men in similar circumstances, and in a like 
stage of society. It is in the political theatre as in 
private life: men may form to . themselves a dear 
conception of what d| right, but tlie operation of the 
passions prevetitff\|^r acting, up to this ideal con- 
viction. Hadlw^v^jSosophers been .guided by a 
spirit of impartiality, they would have made due al- 
lowance for the conduct of mjjn who. were compelled, 
to act from the ptessurepf circumstances ^wljoia^h^' 
urgency of the moment would allow no 
liberation as to the remote bearings of the iiipd icv 
upoh the happiness of Wher states, with 
preservation waslaW, and wfio were nece^py eft 9 ** 
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pellcd, at. times, to prefer what is expedient to what 
is right. That exalted standard of political morality 
to which these philosophers refer, ought, unquestion- 
ably, to be held forth to view by the public "writer* 
that men may aspire to its imitation in practice ; 
and it is. just that the historian should mark, with 
moral indignation, how far a system of policy has 
fallen short of this theory of perfection. But this 
should be done with due allowance for circumstances, 
and the state of society in which men are compelled 
to act. This has been generally neglected by those 
who have written on India affairs ^ and it is rare to 
meet with a single writer who has not condemned 
the whole circle of our Asiatic policy, without dis- 
crimination. The history of the world affords no 
parallel to the surprising moral phenomena which 
accompanied the conquest of Bengal, except at the 
invasion of Mexico and Peru by those ambitions 
spirits whom the adventurous genius of Cortez and 
Pizarro had animated to these enterprises. In either 
case a small but heroic band, possessing superior 
military skill, courage, and, conduct, overthrew 
mighty empires, with an ease which astonished the 
victors as much as the vanquished ; and thus ex- 
hibited the most triumphant examples which' the 
world has yet seen, of the prodigibus advantages 
which superior civilization 'confers in a contest with 
states who are less advanced in the career of im- 
provement But here the parcel fads. — The posses- 
sion of the opulent regions of Peru and Mexico was 
attained by the. slaughter of millions ; that of Ben- 
gal by the plunder of a few of its native rulers. 
Never did a powerful 'nation obtain the mastery 
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over a feeble people with less injury to the van- 
quished. The mass of our Indian population re- 
mained untouched in pioperty, laws, religion. Thus 
Tar the comparison has been eminently favourable 
to our countrymen ; but it may be objected, that 
this triumphant superiority in their conduct is solely 
to be ascribed to the prodigious advance which the 
world has made in civilization since the days of 
Cortez and Columbus. This must be admitted as 
the leading cause of the different phenomena ; but 
the same objection cannot apply to a comparison in- 
stituted between the conduct of the modem French 
and that of our countrymen. In Germany, Italy, 
Spain, their career has been marked by severe ex- 
actions} whilst the plunder of the treasures of art — 
the intellectual glory of a people — has degraded their 
character in the eyes of civilized Europe. Other 
nations have conquered as it were by chance ; but 
it was reserved to the French to organize a regular 
system of conquest. They gloried in the design of 
enslaving the human race ; and, what is humiliating 
to reflect, the literary taleuts of the nation were 
prostituted in aid of tills cause.— Their public wri- 
ters advocated, with zeal, the probability of success 
in a scheme which would chain down the energies 
of the human intellect for ever. The career of 
the English, as a conquering people, has been alto- 
gether different. A handful of strangers amidst a 
vast people, it was only the entire loss of their 
•property, and the massacre of their people, which' 
forced them to arms. 

It was then that the*secret of their strength was 
revealed : The victory of Plassy displayed the supe- 
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riority of Europe over Asia, and the event of that day 
raised these commercial adventurers to the rank of 
monarchs. But there was no system, no plan in 
this : the force of circumstances led to it -alone. 
Since then their territory has expanded into an im- 
mense empire j nor will it be denied that self-interest 
has had no share in this ? As human nature is con- 
stituted, it would be in vain to deny it, — the con- 
sciousness of superior power, the intoxication of suc- 
cess, and even the desire to confer benefits, by a 
more enlightened system of government, having had 
all a tendency to increase our power.* But this am- 
bitious spirit operated imperceptibly, and in spite 
of us. A lawless scheme of conquest, or inordinate 
thirst of wealth, was at all times foreign to the views 
of our government. Had it even cherished such a 
design, what was to prevent its execution ? To those 
who are acquainted with India, it must be manifest, 
that, at all times within the last 25 years, it would 
have been an easy matter for the British government 
to have rendered itself the entire master of India. 

If the history of British India is viewed in a can- 
did spirit, it will be found that some of our wars 
were forced upon us by the jealousies, caprices, and 
groundless suspicions of the native powers. Cher- 
ishing a rankling animosity against our power, an 
impatience of our superiority, and stimulated by 
that lawless passion for conquest which is charac- 
teristic of all Asiatics, they rushed into hostilities 
without calculating the consequences ; and thus has- 
tened their overthrow*. If this is a fair view of the 

* It is not maintained that the conduct of the British govern- 
ment has been altogether immaculate ; but that its career has not 
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subject, is it not cruel and unjust to reproach men . 
with a system of policy which is belied by their ac- 
tions.? Does our knowledge of human nature lead 
us to believe, that the same people who have stood 
forth the undaunted opposers of this system in Eu- 
rope, should exhibit, in Asia, the humiliating specta- 
cle of a line of conduct entirely opposite in spirit 
and principle? If so, physical causes must have 
a prodigious influence in debasing the moral cha- 
racter. « - 

It is to be hoped that a fair consideration of these 
reasonings -will disabuse the English public from the 
erroneous judgment which they have formed of our 
Asiatic policy. 

‘ The rise of the Pindaree power it is superfluous to 
enter into minutely, after the able and accurate ac- 
count which has been given by Mr Prinsep.* The 
existence of these bands is no new phenomenon in 
Asia. In a country fertile in revolutions, where the 
death of the sovereign stirred up every ambitious 
pretension amidst his family, and where the sjplen- 
did prize for which they contended could only be 
won after the most cruel contests, which left the vic- 
tor the master of a territory a prey to civil dissen- 
tions,— in which, the precautions necessary to secure 
himself in the centre of his power, rendered it im- 
possible to exert a vigorous action in the extremities 

* -l ' f f i 

been more profligate than that of the generality of European states; 
ahd that its general character has been glaringly misreprefeatedby 
the Whig orators. ■ - • 

* The writer has derived great btfonnation from^bpperusel,. of 
this work, in regard to the designs^ the 'British government jpyi 
the Findarees, for which he expresses his obligations. 4 ' ^ 
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of his empire j — in such a state of society, it is not 
surprising that bands of adventurers should arise, 
who respected no legitimate power, — to whom the 
contests of the rival princes were utterly indifferent, 
— whose only aim was plunder, — who had shook off 
every tie which linked them to humanity, — and 
made war against society. The moral debasement of 
Asia is one great cause of this phenomenon. In a 
country whose inhabitants are devoid of patriotism 
— where the love of self is ynallied with the more 
ennobling love of country — where brutal force tram- 
ples over the natural rights of mankind its demo- 
ralized population rush forward with alacrity to plun- 
der their native villages, unchecked by any emotion 
of remorse or sorrow. Extending their range of mis- 
„ chief, their desolating progress is marked by a sys- 
tem of pillage and rapine which destroys their fair- 
est provinces, and leaves their country a bleeding 
victim of the outrages of its sons. The contests be- 
tween Scindeah and Holkar, for the mastery of the 
Mahratta empire, appear to have been the princi- 
pal cause of the rise of the Pindarec power. Feel- 
ing the importance of their aid, these rival chieftains 
endeavoured to conciliate their favour by liberal 
grants of territory. In the year 1794, their ‘principal 
leaders established themselves on the banks of the 
Nerbuddah $ having obtained this tract of country 
by a special grant from Scindeah. Here, a perma- 
nent establishment had no effect in diminishing their 
appetite for plunder. At the beginning of the cold 
season, having arrayed their forces, they proceeded 
in their annual career of rapine and desolation. In 
the year 1800, their two leaders, Heroo and Burun, 
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died. Kureem Khan, a bold and enterprising ad- 
venturer, succeeded to the influence which they pos- 
sessed over their followers. This chieftain adapted 
his policy to the times. In a period of commotion, 
when the services of his followers were in great de- 
mand, lie was enabled to increase his power and con- 
sequence, by affording his aid at the precise period 
when the greatest sacrifices were cheerfully made to 
obtain it. In the commencement of his career he 
sided with Holkar, by whom his services were suit- 
ably recompensed. Altogether devoid of principle, 
he transferred his allegiance to Scindeah, with an 
alacrity characteristic of a genuine soldier of fortune. 
This defection was rewarded by bestowing on him 
the title of Nuwab, with a suitable grant of terri- 
tory. Pursuing his career of aggrandizement, lie in- 
< l eased his possessions, by interfering in the civil af- 
fairs of Bhopal, and by affording his aid in the con- 
test between this state and the Najpoor Rajah. 

The wars which ensued between Scindeah and the 
British court was admirably suited to the genius of 
Kureem Khan. Profiting by circumstances, he had 
determined to exalt himself at the expense of the 
weaker party. This laudable design was pursued 
with such success, that, at the end of the war, he had 
wrested from Scindeah a territory yielding a revenue 
of 15 lacs. Thus far he had been eminently suc- 
cessful. Superior energy of character had enabled 
him to attain the supremacy amidst his rivals, 
and to elevate his baud of marauders to the cha- 
racter of a permanent power. Pursuing an un- 
deviating system of conquest, it is remarkable that 
he never forgot the original object of their confed- 
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eration. latent upon increasing his territory, he 
stUl had leisure to plan those desultory inroads 
which enriched his followers, .and increased their 
number. But still there is something unstable In 
Asiatic greatness. The rising power of this enter- 
prising chieftain excited the fear of Scindeah. With 
profound craft he invited him to an interview, pro- 
fessing the utmost regard for his person. 

The dupe of these attentions, Kurcem Khan re- 
paired to his camp : when once in his power, this 
perfidious prince, with the characteristic faithless- 
ness of a Mahratta, seized upon his person, and 
plundered his camp. The imprisonment of Kurccni 
Khan diminished the power of his band ; it was re- 
duced to 2 or 8000 horse. A rival chieftain, Chetoo, 
succeeded to that power and influence which he 
possessed. In the year 1811, Kureem Khan pui- 
chased his release for six lacs of rupees, and beheld 
himself once more at the head of those marauders 
who constituted his pride and power. The fame of 
his military reputation attracted a crowd of adven- 
turers to his standard j and, thus strengthened, he was 
enabled to retake the greater part of his former pos- 
sessions, in the course of a few months. Elated with 
this rapid success, the ambitious spirit of this success- 
ful soldier rose with circumstances. At this period 
he formed the design of effecting a general combina- 
tion of the Pindar ees, with the view of plundering 
the rich and defenceless city of Nagpoor. At their 
annual festival, he addressed them in animated lan- 
guage, laying open to their view the glorious pros- 
pect -of a rich harvest of plunder, and exposing the 
defenceless state of Kagpoor. This description in- 
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flamed their passions, and roused them to the adven- 
ture j but the mean jealousy of Chetoo defeated the en- 
terprize. Unable to brook the superiority of Kureem 
Khan, he retired with his force, andthus ruined a design 
which had every prospect of success. Irritated at the 
failure of this plan, the genius of Kureem Khan was 
stimulated to amore hazardous undertaking. — As yet, 
the rich and fertile regionsof British India had remain- 
ed untouched, the dread of our power having proved 
theii safety. The boundless prospect of wealth had 
awakened their cupidity, but the hazarcBfojC the en- 
terpnze had subdued their courage. Tms adven- 
turous soldier was the first to break the spell which 
bound their faculties. In the year 1812, he planned 
an expedition against the British territory, and, pass- 
ing through Rewah, his force entered the Merza- 
poor frontier, proceeding within 30 miles of the rich 
city of Benares. They then turned towards Gyah, 
another seat of Hindoo superstition, and retired by 
that fiontier, loaded with, wealth and unbroken in 
numbers, having accomplished this inroad without 
encountering a single British soldier. Their pro- 
gress was marked >hy the accustomed routine of 
spoliation and outrage. This successful incursion 
exposed the defenceless state of our frontier. At 
this period, indeed, and at the point of the irruption, 
there was no corps of cavalry within 150 miles, nor 
infantry within 50 miles. The bold character ofjbjs 
exploit ought certainly to have challenged th&wl- 
miration of his countrymen, but it only served to 
rouse the hatred of his rivals? and Kuree^JSSau was 
again destined to undergo Vicissitudes of 'fortune, 

Scindeah haring dispatched a powerful army with 
rders to crush him entirely. With his usual gal* 
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lantry, Kureem marched out to meet his enemy ; 
but the treacherous defection of his rival Chetoo 
ruined his cause, and he was compelled to fly and 
seek refuge in the camp of Umeer Khan, another 
soldier of fortune. Here he remained until 1816. 
Chetoo, in the meantime, contrived once more to 
resume his ascendancy over the Findarees, and be- 
came absolute master of their movements. This 
chieftain distinguisiied himself by no enterprise of 
moment until the year 1S15, when he projected an 
expedition against the Nizam’s dominions and the 
adjacent British territory. This incursion was accom- 
plished with complete success. The rise of a river pre- 
vented the devastation of the British territory, but the 
plunder collected in the Nizam’s dominions was im- 
mense. The booty which these plunderers had amass- 
ed stimulated the passions of their companions ; and 
another expedition was planned, with the design of 
plundering the Madras territory. This force, 10,000 
strong, penetrated our frontier in the Masulipatam 
district. It is painful to contemplate the extensive 
misery and distress which resulted from this inroad. 
The very first day they marched S&miles, plundering, 
on the line of their route, 92 villages ; and the second 
day, after a march of the like distance, they destroy- 
ed 54* villages, subjecting the inhabitants to the 
severest tortures to compel them to discover their 
wealth. Arriving at Guntoor, a civil station, they 
plundered the houses of the inhabitants} but the 
government treasure was protected by the exertions 
of a handful of troops. The; next day they marched 
52 miles westward. After remaining 12 days in the 
Comnany’s dominions, they recrossed the Kistna, 
and rpjred with impunity. This frightful picture 
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of ravage and cruelty must ever mark a Pindaree 
incursion as the greatest scourge of humanity. How 
consolatory to reflect, that the progress of civiliza- 
tion has rescued Europe from similar outrages. In 
the years 1816-1817, their depredations were carried 
on on a much more extensive scale, extending across 
the whole peninsula of India, and more especially 
directed against those provinces which had escaped 
the ravage of the preceding year. The campaign 
was chequered with various success on their part $ 
two of their largest divisions having received a 
severe chastisement from the respective divisions of 
Majors Lushington and M‘Dowall, whilst a third 
division, which had penetrated to Ganjam and plun- 
dered the town, was intercepted on its return and 
entirely discomfited. A similar fate attended a di- 
vision which attempted to penetrate the Bundcl. 
khund frontier. The most striking military feature 
of these encounters, is the immense superiority 
which our cavalry possessed over that of the enemy, 
even in that which is supposed to constitute their 
peculiar excellence, the power of making long 
marches. On referring to the events of this year, 
it will be found, that, after performing marches of 
60, 70, 80 miles, within the 24? hours, our troops 
were enabled to come up with the enemy, and in- 
flict their merited chastisement. Such marches as 
the Bengal and Madras native cavalry accomplish- 
ed in this campaign, are altogether unparalleled in 
Europe. _ 

At this period the Bengal government determined 
to exert all its strength, in the attempt to ifiruSh 
these predatory hordes ; but, before adverting to 
/ p 2 
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these preparations, it will be necessary to eslimate 
the strength of the Pindarec power. The clitferent 
chieftains who had established themselves on the 
Nerbuddah (and recognized Chetoo aS their leader), 
could muster a force of 3.5,000 horse. Independent 
of this formidable array, another power had sprung 
up in the west of India, differently constituted, but 
actuated by the same predatory spirit. The decline 
of the authority of the Holkar family under an itfi- 
becile regency was. the signal for those ambitious 
spirits who aimed at independence, to emancipate 
themselves from its control. • Umeor Khan and 
Muhumud Khan, distinguished commanders in their 
service, embraced the opportunity of establishing an 
independent aud distinct authority. Their forces 
were of a much superior character to those of the 
Pindarees ; their infantry, in particular, having been 
trained and disciplined on the European model, sur- 
passed that of any native power, whilst their artillery 
was respectable. They had also introduced the use 
of horse-artillery with success. The amount of their 
forces was not less than .30,000 men. The views of 
these chieftains were entirely distinct from those of' 
the Pindarees; instead of preying upon the population 
at large, they directed their force against all establish- 
ed governments who were unable to resist their power, 
exacting regular contributions on the same principle 
as those legitimate freebooters, Scindeah and Holkar. 
In the year 1814, the death of Muhumud Khan left 
this force under the entire command of LJmecr 
Khan. Possessing an efficient army, the views of 
this ambitious leader were solely directed to per- 
sonal aggrandizement. His first attempt in this pur- 
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suit, in 1810, was foiled by the interference of the 
British government. As yet, this adventurous sol- 
dier had respected our boundary $ but, possessing no 
territory, nor existence as a political power, what 
reliance could be placed upon his moderation ? At 
the head of au army whose sole vocation was plun- 
der, everything might be gained, and nothing risked, 
by a sudden irruption which would abandon our 
territory to his followers. Whether in peace or war, 
the same precautions were necessary to be adopted 
against s, power of this description. Such was the 
state of India in 18 17- There existed in its bosom 
a body of 70,000 men who were solely devoted to 
deeds of rapine and cruelty ; in whom every manly 
feeling was extinct, who shrunk from the perils of 
an equal contest, and who preyed upon the weak, 
the lowly, and the industrious, wringing from them 
their wretched pittance by the most excruciating 
tortures, — men whose hearts were steeled against 
every human affection, and brutified by crime. Un- 
restrained by principle, or good faith, they made 
war against civil society, and threatened its exist- 
ence. Thpir confederation might be described as 
an array of the evil passions of mankind against 
those principles* which constitute its well-being and 
its pride. A moral pest like this could no longer be 
.endured ; and the hour was arrived when every civi- 
lized government was required to stand forth in de- 
fence of social order. If this community was suffered 
fo exist, the fair prospect of happiness which dawned 
upda India, from the superior civilization of Europe, 
would be clouded for ever. A successful irruption 
within our boundary might excite a general combi- 
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nation of Mahrattas and Pindarees, who, sweeping 
our territory annually, would enfeeble our command- 
ing attitude, and lim : t our exertions entirely to self- 
defence j and thus retard the march of human im- 
provement. A defensive system had entirely failed 
in checking their inroads. — Penetrating our line in 
various points, they had committed extensive depre- 
dations, and battled pursuit. A prodigious expense 
was incurred annually by a precautionary system of 
defence, with no commensurate benefit. Thus the 
most imperious motives called upon thy govern- 
ment to resort to arms j and, had it neglected this 
duty, it would have justly incurred a high measure 
of odium. It is delightful to contemplate modera- 
tion and self-denial in the conduct of those who arc 
intrusted with power. Accordingly, at this period 
(in 1815), the policy of Lord Hastings was marked 
by a degree of forbearance and self-command which 
are rare amongst statesmen. Subduing that just im- 
pulse which prompted an immediate appeal to arms, 
he determined to await the sanction of the supreme 
authorities in England, before commencing offen- 
sive operations. 

To a high-minded soldier there could have been 
no resolution more trying than to restrain that im- 
patience of insult characteristic of his profession, 
and, what was far more difficult, to sacrifice the fair ’ 
opportunity which was presented of acquiring that 
fame and glory so seducing to those who possess 
power, and so apt to bias their public conduct. His 
behaviour in this instance affords a signal refutation 
to those who have charged our Asiatic policy with 
a systematic spirit of aggression. 
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lu September 1816, instructions were received 
from England, which authorized the Governor-gene- 
ral to expel the Pindarees from the territory which 
they had usurped in Malvva and Saugor, with a 
power to make such arrangements with the neigh- 
bouring chieftains as would prevent their reestablish- 
ment. Tin’s limited policy tell far short of the ex- 
tensive views which the Governor-general had plan- 
ned. On the spot, and regarding the political phe- 
nomena of India with intense interest, the mind of 
Lord Hastings was better enabled to penetrate the 
cause of the morbid eruptions which disturbed its 
tranquillity, and to adapt a remedy to the distem- 
pered state of society. The evil existed in the want 
of a supreme and controlling power, possessing a 
decided superiority in character and resources, 
which, interposing its authority, could organize a 
league of the different states ; — the primary object of 
whose confederation should be the preservation of 
the public tranquillity, by uniting their efforts to 
crush the lawless banditti who were let loose upon 
society. 2 dig. The entire dislocation of political 
society in central India, the perpetual contests for 
power and dominion which it exhibited, rendered it 
necessary that there should be some definite boun- 
dary which would restrain the pretensions of the ri- 
val parties ; and, by offering the guarantee of their 
respective possessions, and binding the members of 
the league to respect their mutual territories, there 
appeared a fair prospect of restoring tranquillity to 
these troubled regions. The commanding attitude 
of the British government naturally pointed it out 
as the only power which could organize this league. 
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and which-, possessed sufficient authority to enforce 
the decrees of this Asiatic congress. Such were the 
views which were entertained by Lord Hastings, as 
{^dispensable to the erection of a permanent political 
%st'cm in ; central India. The breaking up of the 
Mussulman empire — the decline of the power of 
Scindeah and Holkar, had removed every efficient 
cheek, and rendered central India a \ast theatre of 
anarchy, and misrule. Possessing no government 
Which could control the malignant and predatory 
Character of its population, there existed an imperi- 
ous call that Britain should step forward and pro- 
tect the rights of outraged humanity. 

By pursuing the united plan which the supreme 
authorities in England had directed, a temporary 
Check Would have been given to the Pindaree power. 
Driven from their haunts in Malwa and Saugor, 
their connexion with Scindeah and Holkar would 
assure them an asylum from whence they would re- 
new their incursions upon our territory. Thus, a 
temporary expedient of this nature would have alto- 
gether failed ; the nature of the evil requiring that 
these hordes should be utterly extirpated, and that 
those states who had hitherto supported them should 
unite in their suppression, or consider themselves as 
enemies to the British government. In conformity 
to these views, it was announced to the Mahratta 
states that they could not be suffered to remain neu- 
tral ; that the period was arrived when it was in- 
cumbent upon them either to join in the league foe 
the extirpation of these miscreants, or to risk the. 
^hostility, of the British government At the same 
|jtne, it, Was intimated to the independent states of 
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Kajpootana and Bhopal, that they would be included 
in the league, on consideration of paying a moderate 
sum to the British government, to defray the ex- 
pense of their protection. In this deviation from 
the line of conduct which had been marked out by 
the supreme authorities in England, the Governor- 
general declared to his council that he took the en- 
tire responsibility upon himself. 

Before adverting to the plan ot the campaign, I 
shall proceed to throw out a few remarks respecting 
the line of policy which the Governor-general pur- 
sued. ’The conception of a grand confederation of 
states, the sole objects of whose union should be the 
repression of the irregular ambition of its members, 
and the preservation of general tranquillity, could 
only have originated with a mind which had been 
accustomed to take a large and comprehensive view of 
human affairs — a system of policy known in Europe 
under the name of the balancing system, and which 
has operated successfully at times in checking the 
career of unprincipled aggrandizement. Its applica- 
tion to India, as a subject of political experiment, 
must be regarded as the leading characteristic of 
Lord Hastings’s administration. The motives of 
Lord Hastings, in forming this union, appear to have 
been of the purest nature. Feeling an ardent de«. 
sire to rescue mankind from the cruel disorders of 
which it was the victim, he hastened to offer the aid 
of the British government in organizing a system 
which would utterly crush those turbulent and rapaj- 
-cions spirit^ ebhyulsed. the whole frame of so- 
ciety iit centr^^^ma. ^' Conscious of the superiority 
we po$8eaMi8-'J ^§ %^ ’nations, what more noble use 
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could \vc make of our power than in healing those 
wounds which its demoralized population had indict- 
ed upon their country? Could the influence of su- 
perior reason be more beneficially exerted than iif 
calming those dissent ions which agitated the native 
states against each other, and in exhibiting to them 
a purity and disinterestedness in our public conduct 
which they might aspire to imitate ? This was the 
policy best befitting the high character of England — 
and, as the interposition of the British government 
was offered to the larger states unaccompanied by 
the usual requisition of a subsidy, or a demand that 
an armed force should be stationed within their do- 
minions, it is but fair to ascribe these benevolent 
views to the general cast of his Lordship's policy. 
The principle, however, which was assumed, of com- 
pelling all the native states to join in the operations 
against the Pindarees, appears of a more questionable 
nature ; but, considering the avowed connexion 
which subsisted between Scindeah and Ilolkar and 
the Pindarec leaders, and that these chieftains availed 
themselves of the services of their bands, and abetted 
then* incursions, it was but just that they should 
be called upon to unite in their suppression, or share 
their fate. The case was different with the other 
states. As enemies of civilized society, it was un- 
questionably their duty to array themselves against 
the Pindarees— -but then, it may be asked, what right 
had we to compel them ? And, if we apply the prin- 
ciples of European international law to our conduct- 
in India, would not this be regarded as a violation „ 
. of national independence, and an abuse of might 
|^>ver weakness ? Compulsory aid is weakness and, 
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even if substantial strength, is it to bn weighed in 
the balance against that real power which an adhe- 
• reneo to justice and moderation inevitably creates? 
This conduct could only b(; justified on tiie principle 
that these powers could not withstand the Pindarecs, 
and that their resources would be employed against 
our power. This is possible, but improbable. The 
safety of the Piiularees consisted in flight, not in or- 
ganizing a systematic resistance : if they once halted, 
they wore lost. The policy pursued towards the 
llajpootana and Bhopal states, by which they were 
only t : be included in the confederation of states 
on the condition of paying a tribute to the British 
government tor their protection, appears to me to 
be of a very objectionable character. It stained the 
purity of our motives, and exposed our policy to the 
charge of aggrandizement, and was altogether at 
variance with that disinterestedness so loftily as- 
sumed. 

It is time to advert to the plan of the campaign, 
which was formed on the most extensive scale. The 
entire disposable force of the three presidencies was 
ordered into the field, and presented a magnificent 
display of the .resources of the British power. — At 
least 100,000 regular troops, and 20,000 irregulars, 
were destined to act against the Pindarees. On the 
side of Hindostan, four divisions, under the personal 
command of Lord Hastings, were prepared to act 
offensively, whilst two divisions were reserved to 
‘guard our frontier. On the Madras and Bombay 
-frontier, the Commander-in-chief (General Hislop) 
was directed to prepare four divisions for active 
operations, reserving a fifth division to defend our 
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territory. Advancing simultaneously, and on a 
widely-extended base, tins powerful force was des- 
tined to sweejAhe whole of central India, and, gra- 
dually converging to a centre, to hem in the Pin- 
darees within the different divisions, and thus en- 
sure their destruction. Possessing a vast superiority 
in force, this plan was well adapted for calling it 
into action. On the 10th October 1817, Lord 
Hastings assumed the command of the grand army, 
which immediately advanced against Scindeah’s 
capital. This chieftain hail manifested the utmost 
reluctance to join in the league against the Pimla- 
rees, whose depredations he had supported, that he 
might secure their services in the pursuit of his own 
selfish views. Thus situated, he identified his in- 
terests with theirs, and viewed the designs of the 
British government as altogether inimical to his 
power. With these feelings, it was necessary to em- 
ploy force to bend him to our will — and the appear- 
ance of a powerful British army compelled him to 
unite in the suppression of the predatory powers. 
To effect this important object, he was required to 
furnish 5,000 horse, whose services were entirely at 
the disposal of the British government, and under 
the control of a British officer. The hostile spirit 
of this prince rendered it necessary that we should 
possess some security against a breach of his engage- 
ments ; and, for this purpose, the cession of the 
forts of Asseirgluir and Hindeah was demanded 
during the war. To this demand the Maharajah 
acceded with the greatest reluctance, and it was 
only the overwhelming superiority of our power 
which compelled acquiescence. Thus, by the 
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prompt atul energetic policy of the Governor-gene- 
ral, the principal Mahratta state was forced to unite 
in the extirpation of its lawless partisans. That 
formidable people, who contended with us for the 
sovereignty of Hindustan in the plains of Delhi 
and Laswarce, were reduced to humble themselves 
before our power. The conduct of the British go- 
vernment, in the policy which was pursued with this 
state, requires no justification. Affording an asylum 
to these freebooters, — abstaining from punishing their 
atrocities, and enlisting them in its service, — could 
it be r(M>;arded in any other light than as a kindred 
power, animated by the same spirit ; and thus ex- 
posed to the vengeance of civilized society? At 
this very period, and prior to the signature of the 
treaty, a correspondence had been detected between 
this prince and the court of Nepuul, wherein he 
exhorted that state to make common cause against 
the English government. In these circumstances, 
we arc only left to admire the dignified moderation 
which pervaded the Governor-general’s conduct.* 
The measures of Lord Hastings were crowned with 
the same success in the negotiations with Umeer 
Khan, the Patan general. Perceiving the hopeless- 
ness of the contest, this fortunate soldier agreed to 
disband this army, on condition that the British go- 
vernment should guarantee the integrity of the terri- 
tories which he held under a grant from the liolkar 
family. By this arrangement, a compact and well- 
. ordered force of 30,000 men, devoted to purposes of 

* A similar circumstance afforded Lord Wellesley a pretext for 
assuming the dominion of the Carnatic. 
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oppression and plunder, were compelled to abandon 
these lawless pursuits, and to begin a career more 
favourable to the interests of' society. With an 
ardent desire to improve the character of this body, 
and a wish to change their predatory habits, the 
British government made an offer of lands to such 
as were willing to embrace this ‘occupation ; whilst 
the more warlike and turbulent spirits were taken 
directly into our military service. This successful 
treaty accomplished the liberation of llajpootana 
from tills force. Their deliverance filled them with 
unbounded joy, and inspired a noble confidence in 
the future. — Bid their hopes were not realized. 

Thus far the most entire success had attended the 
execution of the Governor-general’s plans ; but at 
this period the political horizon was strangely over- 
cast. The sudden intelligence of the revolt of the 
Peishwa, and the defection of the Nagpoor Rajah, 
burst upon the public like some grand convulsion of 
nature. Kept in entire ignorance of the policy of our 
government, and led to believe that these states re- 
posed with confidence and gratitude under the shade 
of British protection, they were deceived by the pro- 
found calm, and gazed with wonder at the unex- 
pected phenomena. The causes of this hostility 
appear to have been an impatience of that political 
control to which they were subject, — a thorough dis- 
like of that officious interference which delighted 
in giving advice on the internal regulation of their 
states, — a detestation of that superiority which they 
regarded as a usurpation of their natural rights, — and 
a determination to embrace the first opportunity of 
emancipating themselves from this hated subjection. 
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These predisposing causes to disaffection were in- 
flamed by the intelligence which they received of 
the warlike preparations of the British government. 
Cherishing a rooted distrust of our intentions, and 
naturally disposed to think that our policy was 
equally ambitiouswith their own, they could only con- 
ceive that this immense force was destined to subvert, 
their remaining power, and were thus stimulated to 
make a grand eflbrt to avert, their utter extinction. 
Under these impressions, the Peishwuh proceeded to 
organize a general confederacy against our power. 
The lr-.'iic disposition of Scindeah, ITolkar, the 
Nagpoor Rajah, and the hesitating alliance of the 
Nizam, rendered them eager to enter into the 
league j but their habitual disunion, jealousies, and 
want of political foresight rendered it impossible to 
cement a well compacted union. The superior en- 
ergy and political sagacity of Europe were again 
destined to triumph over the imbecility of Asia. 
Their conduct betrayed a signal want of plan and 
concert. Instead of exploding this array of hostility', 
at a season when our force was scattered in canton- 
ments and altogether unprepared for the contest, 
they chose to display their sagacity by commencing 
hostilities at a period when we possessed powerful 
armies in the field, and when the principal member 
of the confederacy (Scindeah) was compelled to 
yield to this overwhelming superiority. The des- 
perate blit unsuccessful efforts of the Peishwa, and 
the Nagpoor Rajah, to expel the English forces 
from their capitals, were altogether foiled by the 
signal gallantry of these troops. The arrival of re- 
inforcements enabled our commanders to drive these 
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princes from their territories, anil to render them- 
selves masters of their dominions : As if fortune had 
conspired in our favour, the advance of the army of 
Holkar, to aid the Peishwah, enabled us to crush 
the confederacy at a blow, 'flic brill in ni success of 
the Madras army at Mehudpoor prostrated that 
power. The operations against the Pindarces had 
been attended with a like effect — their different 
hands were altogether dispersed, killed or taken 
prisoners ; and their distinguished leaders had either 
perished or thrown themselves upon the mercy of 
the British government. Thus, in one short cam- 
paign, the magnificent and comprehensive plans of 
the Governor-general had been carried into execu- 
tion with the most, brilliant effect. The events of 
this war bring to our recollection the bright days 
of Lawrence, and Coote, and Clive, when the su- 
perior genius and enterprise of these leaders display- 
ed in the result of a well-fought day, enabled them 
to cast down and erect kingdoms, trausfer the pos- 
session of power to different dynasties, and regu- 
late the destiny of millions. In this eventful con- 
test the power of the Mahratta states had been 
irretrievably broken, with scarcely a struggle — the 
predatory hands had been swept from the face of 
the earth, and the hostile attempts of the protected 
states, to shake off our alliance, had been altogether 
crushed. At this proud moment, the British state 
had risen to a loftier pinnacle of worldly grandeur 
than it had ever yet attained : the vast continent of 
India lay prostrate at its feet. It is ardently to be 
desired that the exercise afVjuslice and moderation 
Jifi its government will stj^gth^n and secure dhis 
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preternatural power, and prevent its rulers from be- 
in# dazzled by their dangerous elevation.* 

It now remains to give some account of the political 
otate of Tnrlia at the conclusion of this .war, and to 
examine the propriety of the measures which were 
adopted to secure its prosperity. The principal fea- 
ture of tlie«c arrangements, is the incorporation of the 
Peishwah’s territory within our own dominions, with 
the exception of lands, which yield a revenue of 15 
or i(> lacs of rupees, reserved to form a distinct so- 
vereignty t< i ihc llajah of Satarah. The territory 
assumed by the British government, in this quarter, 
is estimated to produce a net revenue of 50 lacs, 
The determination of the Governor-general to an 
uihilute the authority of this prince, appears to 
have been decided by the systematic spirit of hosti- 
lity which he had invariably evinced to our power. 
The formidable confedeiacy which he organized 
against the British state rendered it impossible to 
repose any confidence in such rooted enmity. This 
conduct, according to Lord Hastings, was piompted 
by no ambitious policy. There was no design to 
provoke the Pcishwah to hostility, with a view to . 
sc i/e his territory : it originated solely tiom a re- 
gard to self-preservation. With an enemy of this 
character there could be no choice between his ov 
t'irpation or perpetual danger to our existence as a 
stale. The elevation of the Satarah Rajah to a dis- 
tinct sovereignty is an act of quite a different cha- 
rjpter. Considered in a selfish point of view, it is 

-• * The military events of this campaign having been fully <le 
sen bed by other writers, renders It wiipeifluous to entei into any 
detail. ' 
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surprising that we should erect a dependent powei 
(with the exception of diminished resources), pre- 
cisely similtu in character to that which we had 
overthrown. Reasoning upon the general princi- 
ples of human nature, does not experience teach us 
to expect the same results from such an unequal 
union, — suspicion, treachery, and revolt? This an- 
cient family had declined for several generations. 
The descendants of an unprincipled freebooter, who 
had gained these territories Ivy force, the same wea- 
pon had deprived his family of them : thus, there 
existed uo moral or abstract right to these dominions. 
This arrangement has been defended on the princi- 
ciple, that the Mahratta people entertained a pro- 
found respect lor their ancient rulers ; and that a re- 
gard for established opinions demanded the reesta- 
blishment of this power. This enthusiastic attach- 
ment to legitimacy is altogether at variance with the 
character of these plunderers j and contradicted by 
the fact, that the different Peish walls have usurped 
the functions of sovereignty for 50 or (30 years past, 
without the slightest danger to their power from the 
pretensions of this family. As an act of pure bene- 
volence, there is something in the idea of raising a 
fallen family which powerfully excites the imagina- 
tion, and commands our sympathy ; but, with, more 
profound regard for this feeling, mankind are much 
disposed to respect that comprehensive philanthropy 
which regards the welfare of a nation, instead of thal 
of a particular family. Had the British government 
employed the resources which the overthrow of the 
Peishwah had thrown intb its power, in meliorating 
the condition of the Mahrattah people, instead of 
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squandering this wealth upon a particular family, 
they would • have established their power upon a 
much more certain basis than the gratitude of prin- 
ces.’ The defection of the Nagpoor Kajah was pun- 
ished by requiring the cession of half his territory ; 
whilst the right to interfere in the internal manage- 
ment of his dominions was positively stipulated by, 
treaty. 

The justification of this policy must rest precisely 
on the same grounds as that pursued towards the 
Pcishwah. The spirit of Appa Sahib revolting 
against this humiliating subjection, and threatening 
hostility, the British government were compelled to 
depose him, and to elevate his grandson to the mus- 
riud. At present, this state may be considered as en- 
tirely under British influence’; the minority of the Ra- 
jah incapacitating him from taking an efficient part 
in public affairs. The government is principally con- 
ducted by the British resident. At the commence- 
ment, of the war, the court of Holkar was altogether 
independent of the British government. Its unpro- 
voked aggression threw their territories into our 
power. — Assuming a right to dispose of them, on the 
principle of the law of conquest, the bulk of their 
territory was bestowed upon our allies, the llajahs of 
Kotah and Bundee. The early submission of that 
'unprincipled freebooter, Umeer Khan, was regarded 
by a grant of lands, at the expense of his ancient 
masters: These cessions reduced its revenue to 20 
lacy - of rupees. Independent of these conditions, 
£h,ls court was compelled to receive a subsidiary 
' force within its territories ; and to maintain a con- 
tingent of 13,000 horse, at the call of the British 

q2 
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government. Thus, this formidable power,' which 
had overrun our territory, in 1 804-5 ; baffled the 
pursuit of our armies ; and rendered the English -go- 
vernment eager to enter into peace, — was left, after 
the events of this contest, in a humiliating state of 
vassalage. The Rajah of Bhopal was received with- 
in the circle of our protection, on the condition of 
paying a fixed tribute ; but, in consideration of his 
eminent services during the war, this unpalatable 
article was waved in the permanent treaty. The 
arrangements with the Rajpoot states were fixed on 
the principle, that any tribute which had been paid 
to the Mahrattas, or Umeer Khan, should be trans- 
• ferred to the British government. ; in consideration of 
which it engaged to protect them. At the same' 
time, a right of political control was assumed over 
these states. They were restricted from forming 
any connexion with any other power; and pledged 
to refer their internal disputes to the arbitration of 
our government.* The different states, Oodepoor, 
Joudhpoor, Kotah, Boondee, Bikancer, and Jeypoor, 
agreed to these terms, but with manifest reluctance. 
The dread inspired by a powerful army within their 
territory appears to have shackled their free agency. 

On referring to Mr Prinsep’s historical narrative 

* The history of conquest is nearly simitar in every age. Mon- 
tesquieu has remarked, that the Iiomans always reserved to them- 
selves the right of arbitrating the disputes of the princes or states 
whom they had conquered : — “ De plus, lorsqu’ ils avoient vain^u quel- 
que prince considerable, ils mettoient dans le trait e qu’il ne povrroit 
faire la guerre, pour ses differends, avec les allies des Romains, cost 
& dire, ordinairement, avec tous ses voieins ; mais, qu’il les mettbit^, 
cn arbitrage : ce qui lui 6toit, pour l’avenir, la puissance militaire." 
— Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, chap. vi. 
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it appears, that the powerful states of Jeypoor, Kotah, 
and Bikancer, did not send in persons empowered 
to treat, until the months of January, February, and 
Mkrch. At this period the power of the Pindarees, 
Mahrattas, and Patans, had been altogether broken, 
so that there existed no cause for pressing these alli- 
ances, the original pretext having disappeared. The 
disinclination of the court of Jeypoor to the alliance 
was so marked, that Mr Prinsep positively states 
that it was only the approach of Sir David Ochter- 
lony’s army to his capital, and the show of making 
terms with his feudatories, which induced them to 
come to terms.* It is infinitely to be regretted that 

* Mr Prinsep states: — “ The negotiation fell into the same hands 
as had conducted the conference of 1816 ; but the personal indeci- 
sion of the Rajah was such, that the negotiators did not make tlieir 
appearance at Delhi until the middle of February ; and probably 
even a further delay would have been experienced had not the Ra- 
jah begun to take alarm at the engagement concluded with Umecr 
Khan, and had not this apprehension been quickened by the ap- 
proach of Sir David Ochterlony to his capital, and by .a show of 
making terms with his feudatories, which threatened to detach them 
for ever from their allegiance. Fearing now to be left completely 
in the lurch, the principal people of the court were dispatched to 
Delhi in all haste, along with the deputation appointed to negotiate ; 
and after much discussion the terms were at length agreed upon, 
though the treaty was not actually signed until the 2d of April, 

' 1818 .” — Historical Narrative , p. 438. It is evident from this state- 
ment, that, prior to the signature of this treaty, an engagement had 
been concluded with UmeerKhan, which relieved Jeypoor from the 
predatory force which threatened it. The state of Jeypoor had 
always been independent, and owed no tribute either to Mahrattas 

Patans. Since the conclusion of this treaty the Rajah has died, 
which caused a disputed succession, the decision of which was re- 
ferred to the British government. The arbitration of this latter 
power was somewhat different Rom what is customary in pvlvatc 
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this conduct should have been pursued. Professing 
to regulate our actions by principles of justice and 
morality^ the advance of General Ochterlony’s divi- 
sion was altogether inconsistent with their exercise. 
The attempt to subvert the allegiance of the feuda- 
tories of Jeypoor can only be regarded as a violation 
of those principles of national independence which 
we have uniformly professed to support. It is the 
introduction of our power • into liajpootana which 
has tarnished the glory which would otherwise have 
resulted from the magnanimity and exemplary forbear- 
ance displayed in our conduct throughout" the war. 

In this instance our armies appeared in these 
states, — not to raise up prostrate humanity, but to 
collect that tribute which the cruel exactions of the 
Mahrattas had extorted from their necessities. The 
quota to the British government was fixed precisely on 
the same scale. A change had occurred, but princi- 
pally in name : the humiliating consciousness of sub- 
jection still remained. God forbid that I should as- 
sert that this connexion was in the end deliberately 
forced upon them. — No : the circumstances in which 
they were placed compelled them to subject them- 
selves to our power. Excluded from the pale of the 
league, and exposed to the irregular ambition of the 
confederates, there remained no resource but ad- 
mitting the British armies. The interposition of the 

life. If I recollect right, the gallant battalions of Sir David Och- 
tcrlony were called in to support the argument of die British govern- 
ment in favour of the person whose cause it espoused — at leajt 
they assisted at the ceremony of his elevation to the musnud. In 
truth, we exercised the right of sovereignty in determining the suc- 
cession. 
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British government in the aifairs of the larger states 
can only be regarded as a noble and disinterested 
exercise of our power : no subsidy, no concession 
lufmiliating to their national dignity was demanded. 
Why not preserve the same exalted conduct to the 
smaller states ? Surely their abject and prostrate con- 
dition, their utter inability to come in contact with 
our power, established a stronger claim to our gene- 
rosity. This arrangement with the Rajpoot states 
can only be justified on the principle, that they were 
utterly unable to protect themselves — that, possessing 
independent authority, if they solicited a connexion 
with the British state, it was at liberty to prescribe 
its own terms — anil, if acceded to by the other party, 
-there could be no stain upon our character in form- 
ing this alliance. If such were the. circumstances, 
the justification of the British government would 
appear to be complete. — But how stands the case ? 
At the period when this arrangement was finally con- 
cluded, the energetic policy, of the Governor-general 
had entirely crushed that powerful force, under 
Umeer Khan which preyed upon these states,, whilst 
the most complete success had attended the opera- 
tions against the Pindarees. The irresistible display 
of our power had swept them from the face of the 
land. Thus, there remained no predatory force to 
disturb central India, and there existed no pretext for 
asserting that the Rajpoot states were unable to pro- 
tect themselves themselves. Where was the enemy ? 
At liberty to breathe, after a cruel period of suffering, 
“‘in the first joy of their deliverance they cherished 
the fond hope of resuming their rank as independent 
states $ and their admission into the confederation of 
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powers under the protection of the British govern- 
ment would have enabled them to assume this 
proud attitude. But these bright visions were sadly 
overcast ; the determination of the British govern- 
ment to mark their admission into the league by the 
introduction of an armed force into their country, 
extinguished every ambitious hope, and left them to 
mourn over their lost independence. 

Tt lias been represented, that these states enter- 
tained the most anxious desire to obtain our protec- 
tion. To me it appears quite otherwise ; it is only 
necessary to read the impartial narrative of Mr Priu- 
sep to be convinced that they cherished a rooted 
dislike to our power. Placed between two evils — the 
brutal and systematic oppression of Umeer Khan and . 
the protection of the British government — nothing 
could drive them to form a permanent alliance with 
us. Exposed for years to his merciless exactions, 
with his army at their gates, they still temporized ; 
and it was only the presence of a British army at their 
capital, with their exclusion from the league, which 
induced them to solicit our connexion. In such cir- 
cumstances they could scarcely be considered as free 
agents. With the profound distrust which they en- 
tertained of our intentions, the display of force was in- 
judicious.— Habituated to its abuse, and accustomed 
to bend before its influence, they could only regard its- 
appearance with fear. It is manifest, from the whole 
of their conduct, that they dreaded a subsidiary 
alliance with the British state as subversive of th Qu- 
in dependence, — that, in comparison with the Mahrat-" 
tas and Pindarees, they regarded us as a more moral, 
scientific, and enlightened race of freebooters ; but 
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t lie. more to be feared on that account, from the su- 
perior skill ami ability which we displayed in the sup- 
port of our power ; — that they preferred submitting 
to the exactions of the former as likely to be tempo- 
rary, whilst they avoided any connexion with the 
British state, as tending to establish a permanent 
evil.* In truth it is in vain to deny it ; our power 
is disliked. Human nature in any shape revolts al 

* The opinion here expressed is formed from a careful perusal of 
the 2d arid 7th chapters of what may be termed Mr Prinsep's of- 
ficial narrative of the negotiations with the Nabob of Bhopal and 
the Rajah of- Jeypoor, in 1815-1816, to induce them to receive a 
subsidiary force. In noticing the failure of the latter, he says, — * 
“ The indifference manifested by the Durbar of Jeypoor, on this oc- 
casion, to the advantages attending a closer union with the British, 
is perhaps in part attributable to the general reluctance felt by the 
petty independent princes to make any indissoluble alliances on 
terms apparently calculated to interfere with the unrestrained lati- 
tude of political action they had hitherto enjoyed. All our alliances 
with states of this description have necessarily a character of de- 
pendence on their part, and on that account are not very palatable. 
Yet a more obvious mode of accounting for the disinclination ex- 
perienced on this occasion may be found in the actual* circum- 
stances of the internal government of Jeypoor. The whole territory 
was parcelled out into hereditary tenures of the nature of the fiefs 
or baronies of the feudal system. Over these the Rajah, a weak man, 
had much about the same degree of influence and authority as was 
possessed by the weakest of the kings of England, when the same 
system prevailed in that country. No member of this aristocracy, 
however, would willingly exchange a state of things which leaves 
so wide an opening to his hopes and ambition, for the perpetual 
repose and tranquillity that must result from the introduction of our 
influence .” — Historical Narrative, p. 150, 151. In regard to the 
failure of the negotiation with the Nawaub of Bhopal, he makes 
nearly similar observations. 
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subjection. Such being the case, a regard to .de- 
licacy and national honour should have restrained 
Lord Hastings from offering this alliance : this 
alone was wanting to complete the unity of his con- 
duct. Have not the perfidious revolt of the Peish- 
wah, the unexpected defection of the Nagpoor 
Rajah, and the vaccilating policy of the Nizam 
taught Lord Hastings that such uuequal alliances 
are detrimental to both parties ; and that impatience 
of our superiority, hatred of subjection, and the in- 
extinguishable love of freedom which exists even in 
despotic Asia, impel the weaker parties to embrace 
the first opportunity of throwing off the galling 
chain of dependence ? And yet, after reading the 
frank and manly exposition of his conduct in this 
policy, it is impossible to doubt the purity of his 
motives. Deceived as to the general wishes of the 
people, and entertaining an ardent hope that the 
mild and regulated sway of the British government 
would rescue these regions from the cruel rapacity 
of LTmeer Khan, and that anarchy and misrule 
which its turbulent aristocracy had engendered, he 
entered into this alliance ; and its completion he re. 
gards with delight as the mightiest good which had 
been achieved by the interposition lof our power. In 
this instance, no selfish consideration — no prospect 
of national advantage, seduced him into the path of 
aggrandizement, but a fervent desire to benefit man- 
kind. This has often been the case. Half the 
misery of mankind has arisen from the attempts o£, 
conquerors to meliorate their condition against their 
will. This is grievous (but unintentional) injustice. 
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The will of a nation is sacred. We have no right to 
do evil that good may result from it. Let us apply 
the case to ourselves. — Nothing can be more natural 
'than that the enlightened and pious prince, the Em- 
peror of the Russias, should entertain a wish to re- 
form the demoralized habits of bur Asiatic popula- 
tion, and that he should send an army on this 
laudable mission ; but, with all our zeal to improve 
the natives, would we allow these warlike reformers 
free ingress into our territory ? His lordship will be 
startled at being compared to Bonaparte; but he 
too was’ a philanthropic conqueror. — Witness his abo- 
lition of the Inquisition in Spain, and his benevolent 
design of conquering the British Isles, purely to res- 
cue mankind from our commercial avarice. 

Our relations with Scindeah remain apparently in 
the same state. This is the only independent power 
which exists in India ; but the influence of this chief- 
tain is prodigiously narrowed. Any ambitious pre- 
tension must be advanced, at the expense of the in- 
terests of the protected states, which would necessa- 
rily involve him with the British government. Thus, 
the period has at length arrived when the influence 
of the British power has been established throughout 
the vast continent of India. A chain of subsidiary al- 
liances with the native princes, — the possession of 
their capitals as a security for their engagements, 
and the appropriation of lands to defray the expense 
of our forces, — with the acknowledgment of our feu- 
,.dal superiority, — have rendered the native states en- 
tirely dependent upon our power. The grand and 
comprehensive system which the genius of Lord 
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Wellesley planned lias been successfully executed 
by Lord Hastings. — The mighty sway which the 
emperors of Delhi exercised has been transferred to 
the British government. This system has been re-* 
garded with unbounded admiration by a certain 
class of politicians. With the Anglo-Indian commu- 
nity, generally speaking, it is a prodigious favourite. 
Opening a wide field to its ambition, and stimula- 
ting the selfish as well as the liberal passions of their 
nature, the prospect of its successful progress was 
regarded with intense interest. The advantages re- 
sulting from the operation of this policy, during the 
late war, have been enumerated by Mr Prinsep,- — 
first, as respects the natives of India ; secondly, the 
security of the British power. As regards the for- 
mer — the entire deliverance of central India from 
the most destructive form of military violence, and 
the erection of a system which will secure the com- 
munity from tlie recurrence of a similar calamity. 
Under the genial influence of this system, it is con- 
fidently expected that the agriculture and commerce 
of the country will make rapid strides towards per- 
fection. As regards British India— -a perpetual im- 
munity from those hostile incursions which devas- 
tated our territory, and the establishment of a vigo- 
rous system of action throughout the whole of India, 
which will leave us no cause of internal alarm. At 
the same time, it is asserted, that the operation oi 
this policy had prodigiously increased our security 
against external attack, by extending our frontier to ^ 
the Indus, the Himalyah, and the impenetrable fo- 
rests and mountains bn the East— the natural barriers 
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of India.* These arc noble objects to animate the 
labours' of the statesman j and it remains to inquire 
/whether they are likely to be accomplished. Such 
may be the case ; — but, entertaining different views 
of the operation of this system, whether right or 
wrong, I shall proceed to express them. At first 
sight, it appears that a mighty good had been 
achieved by the liberation of central Asia from the 
brutal oppression of which it ivas the victim. But it 
was a deliverance in name rather than in reality — a 
charge of masters. Unquestionably, advantage was 
derived to these states by the transference of power 
from a savage to a civilized race. But this was pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of their independence and 
the extinction of their national dignity j and this, 
too, without the consolation of any material exemp- 
tion from their burthens, as they were condemned to 
pay their protectors for their exertions in their de- 
fence. The introduction of the British power into 
states of this character is certainly attended with be- 
nefit to the great body of the people. Disdaining 
irregular exactions, and abstaining from excesses, its 
conduct appears to manifest advantage when con- 
trasted with the grievous outrages and lawless extor- 
tions of the predatory powers. Operating by a fixed 

* In a financial point of view, it is contended by Mr Prinsep, 
that the war has been equally prosperous ; and certainly there ap- 
pears nothing to invalidate his statements. Our territorial revenue 
, has been augmented, by these conquests, from IS to 20 millions of 
pounds sterling. But this beneficial result is counterbalanced, in 
some degree, by an increase of debt to the amount of millions ' 
sterling. Thus, at the close of this contest, the Indian debt 
amounted to about 35 millions sterling. 
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and regulated pressure on their finances, its exist- 
ence is mush less injurious to . their prosperity : but . 
there are still disadvantages which counteract this- 
beneficial influence. The anomalous and divided ’ 
system of authority which these subsidiary alliances 
create, can only operate as a fertile source of disor- 
der. Altogether discordant in views, and dissimilar 
in character, it would be a rare and unexampled oc- 
currence in political history, if the separate action of 
the rival powers, which are united in this heteroge- 
neous union, should combine so as to produce a har- 
monious result. The attempt to control the ac- 
tions of princes who have been educated in the 
school of Asiatic mis-government, by the more en- 
lightened maxims of European policy, has rarely 
succeeded. 

In Asia, the interests of the people are nothing — 
their happiness altogether subordinate to that of the 
prince; his selfish gratifications the law of their 
government. In Europe, on the other hand, the 
force of public opinion — the result of superior civi- 
lization — has compelled the public ruler to regard the 
, happiness of his people as the primary end of his go- 
vernment ; and to subdue his personal inclinations i 
when opposed to their interests. Such being the 
case, how is it possible that these opposite modes of 
government can thoroughly amalgamate, so as to 
promote the public welfare. These varying* results 
of different periods of civilization cannot be recon- 
ciled together. It might have been safely predicted, 
a priori, that such an unnatural union, as these sub- 
sidiary alliances create, would only be productive of 
jealousy, disorder, and mis-government, Whei\ the 
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authority of the rival powers is so imperfectly de- 
fined, there must be a perpetual collision of opposite 
and contending interests. Possessing a real superi- 
ority, but affecting inferiority, the British govern- 
ment can scarcely brook the slightest opposition to 
its will. Decked out in a nominal superiority, but 
conscious of a real inferiority, and irritated the more 
by this ostentatious mockery, the native ruler is apt 
to regard the enlightened interposition of British 
authority as a direct violation of hi3 rights— -the re- 
membrance of which he cherishes with a rankling 
animosity which frequently breaks out in rebellion. 
In such a state of political union, the chance of any 
tolerable compromise between these rival authorities, 
which might promote the prosperity of the inferior 
states, must principally depend upon the character 
of the residents at native courts. If the British re- 
presentative should be a man of enlightened views, 
with a character distinguished for moderation, and 
whose interference in the internal affairs of the state 
was marked by a due regard for Asiatic opinions 
and prejudices, it is possible that he might mitigate 
the exercise of this authority so as to render the 
galling chain of his dependence less irksome to the 
native ruler i and thus, ultimately, reconcile him to 
the British dominion^ But this can rarely happen. 
The entire opposition of interests which exists 
must inimitably engender discord. It must be the 
interest of the resident to restrain the native prince 
in those exactions which would impoverish his sub- 
jects, and thus ultimately disable the state from 
fulfilling its engagements to the British govern- 
mentj, whibt the selfish policy of nn Asiatic ruler 
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prompts him to extort, the utmost from the means 
of his subjects. Thus checked in his darling pro- 
pensity, his spirit revolts at this humiliating sub- 
jection, and he embraces with eagerness the first 
opportunity of throwing it off. To the British re- 
presentative there can be no situation more trying 
Conscious of the purity of his intentions, and eng- 
to employ his superior knowledge it) umeliorsiim 
the condition of the nativt slate, he linds his nc!l 
meant interposition and advice unitonnly disregard 
ed. This insensibly wounds his self-low, and dis- 
poses him to consider the actions of the native rule) 
as decidedly hostile. Should the British resident, 
however, be a man of a different stamp, urbiti\.r\ 
and domineering in conduct, what a vast licl< ! 
open for misgovernment, from there being no e()i 
cient check or control over his conduct. Possessing 
the confidence of government, which derives its in. 
formation through him only, he can manage to 
colour his actions so as to receive their support. 
Fortified by this power, and determined to make 
his will the law, by interposing his authority in behalf 
of those who oppose their native prince, he succeeds 
in erecting a superior authority within his dominions. 
Thus enfeebled in power, the native ruler is unable 
to enforce, the payment of Iris revenues, and, lading 
in his engagements with the British government, his 
territories are seized upon j and thus the faster of 
a kingdom becomes a miserable dependent of tiiai 
power which lent its aid from a pure regard to the 
welfare of his people and the maintenance of his 
dignity. Again, the agent of the British govern- 
ment may be a man of an entirely ' differeryt cha- 
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racier, soft and flexible, averse to the trouble of 
ruling, and accessible to flattery, these moral weak- 
nesses are quickly perceptible by the discerning 
Asiatic. Skilled in the art of insinuation, by the 
most delicate attentions he insensibly gains his con- 
fidence and wins him to his purposes : thus strength- 
ened, he proceeds unrestrained in his career of ex- 
action. A prince of this stamp must inflict incal- 
culable injury to his country. Possessing the entire 
command of (he British subsidiary force, he can 
subdue all opposition. Unsupported by this power, 
the resistance of his subjects would compel him to 
desist; but this, the only efficient check to Asiatic 
misgoven uncut, is rendered altogether nugatory by 
the overwhelming superiority of our arms. Thus, 
British protection is felt as a grievous and intole- 
rable calamity. There can be no spectacle more me- 
lancholy and humiliating than this, where the know- 
ledge and strength of civilization are prostituted to 
the support of an unhallowed career of rapacity and 
oppression. These two last exemplifications of Bri- 
tish misrule may be regarded as extreme cases ; and 
I am inclined to think that the first example is the 
mode in which our power generally operates. But 
those who arc acquainted with Asiatic history will 
acknowledge that the latter cases are not without a 
parallel. These particular evils are aggravated by 
more general causes. Conscious of our superiority, 
and thoroughly impressed with the belief that it will 
be exercised at a convenient period for the purpose 
of aggrandizement, they regard our power with fear 
and distrust. Impelled by these feelings, and con- 
vinced, that their reign is altogether transitory, they 
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exert every energy in collecting a treasure which. may 
serve as a resource in the hour of need. The ex- 
pense of the subsidiary force is likewise felt as a severe 
burthen on the resources of the state. From various 
causes, the forces of the native prince are little de- 
minished. — From a feeling of personal pride, a regard 
to the interests of the military class, and as a security 
against oppression, an Asiatic ruler feels a manifest 
reluctance to reduce his army. Thus the country h. 
saddled with an enormous military force; and tlio-e 
funds which were destined for the reproduction of 
wealth, arc altogether lost to the community. 

The operation of these causes prevents these states 
from deriving those benefits which would otherwise 
accrue from British protection. The natural result 
of such a union must be, that the interests of the in- 
ferior are sacrificed to those of the more powerful 
state. These states will prosper under British in- 
fluence, as compared with Mahratta misrule ; but, 
if left to themselves, they would have made much 
more rapid advances in improvement. Those who 
have had an opportunity of witnessing the striking 
superiority of those principalities which are free from 
foreign influence, as compared with the marked de- 
terioration of the states which have formed a British 
connexion, must unequivocally regret the policy 
which has been pursued in Rajpootana, as utterly 
destructive of that fair prospect of happiness which 
they would reasonably have attained as independent 
states. If we refer to the actual condition of the 
subsidized states, ’their marked decline under British 
influence presents a striking contrast to those glow r - 
ing visions of prosperity which are held fortli as the 
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necessary consequence of the introduction of this 
system iuto Jiajpootana. At the present moment, 
the authority of the King of Oucle is so feeble, 
that, unsupported by the British power, it coidd 
not exist : ho is unable to collect his revenue with- 
out the aid of the subsidiary force which* is fre- 
quently employed in this service. The contrast be- 
tween his dominions, and those of the British go- 
vernment, strikingly exemplifies the mischief which 
results from the division of authority which this 
system gives rise to, and the superior benefit which 
arises from, a simple and efficient form of govern- 
ment. In Oude, every powerful zumeendar erects 
a fort, and sets his sovereign at defiance ; — the re- 
venue is only exacted by force. In the British ter- 
ritories, no zumeendar can insult the civil power 
by erecting a fortress — not a single soldier is re- 
quired to collect the revenue ; whilst their superior 
cultivation affords the strongest testimony of the su- 
periority of our administration. The wretched sys- 
tem of misrule which prevails in the Nizam’s domi- 
nion appears to be admitted by Mr Prinsep. Since 
the publication of his work, these disorders have in- 
creased to a frightful degree ; and, if the public 
journals can be credited, the constant insurrections 
of its turbulent zumeendars, and their shameful ex- 
actions, render it almost impossible to travel the 
country.— -Abandoned to the sway of a sensual and 
effeminate ruler, it has miserably declined in power 
and wealth. It may be urged, that, under this prince, 
these disorders would exist, independent of any Bri- 
tish connexion. This cannot be admitted. In Asia, 
the feebleness and incapacity of a ruler naturally sti- 
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mutates a more bold anil energetic leailer to oVei 
turn his power. This salutary provision, which nu 
ture has made to rectify disorder, is rendered alto- 
gether nugatory by the overwhelming superiority of 
the British power, pledged to support the existing go- 
vernmeftt. This protection operates as a perpetual 
safeguard to imbecility. It will be urged, that l!ii>. 
incapacity in the native rider will be remedied bvtlie 
enlightened control of the British resident ; and this, 
to a certain extent, may he the case. But, allowing 
him to possess the purest intentions and the greatest 
ability, it is obvious that a single individual cannot 
do much. A stranger in an entire kingdom, igno 
rant of its various interests, and unacquainted with 
the character of individuals, the chances are, that he 
would legislate very imperfectly as to its interests . 
a residence of years would be requisite to enable 
him to form sound views as to its welfare. The ad 
vocates for the system pursued in liajpooiana will 
contend, that the evils arising from a direct interfe- 
rence in the internal affairs of the KingofOude and 
the Nizam, have been altogether avoided in our ar- 
rangements with the Rajpoot states ; that we disclaim 
all control over their domestic policy; that each 
prince exercises an independent authority over his 
own dominions ; and that our alliance is simply re- 
stricted to protection against external aggression. 
There is some inconsistency in these reasonings. If 
the policy of Lord Hastings has completely succeed- 
ed, — if its successful execution has introduced a pro- 
found calm into the stormy region of central India, — 
if the confederation of states are restrained from en- 
croaching on each other, — against w hom is protection 
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k qiuicd With the exception of Seindcah, the whole 
■ai these slates are subject to our power. In theory 
we disclaim all interference in their internal affairs ; 
\>ut in practice reserve a right to arbitrate their dis- 
putes. Our passion for intermeddling (although in 
this instance a benevolent one) still breaks out. Thus, 
at Oodeepoor, a military legislator has had time to 
form a political constitution for that state : assem- 
bling the. bold barons of that principality, he pro- 
posed his magna char la, which was agreed to as the 
charter of the slate alter an animated discussion 
which lasted until three o’clock in the morning. It 
is impossible to consider the subsidiary arrangements 
which have been made with the Rajpoot states, with- 
out. perceiving that they arc eminently calculated to 
produce discord. Fixed upon the principle that the 
amount of the British subsidy should be increased in 
the same proportion that the revenues of the state 
.should improve, it is obvious that an agreement of 
this kind will naturally induce the native prince to 
conceal the amount of his revenue, and has a power- 
ful tendency to create suspicion on the part of the 
British government. The circumstances in which 
they are placed will naturally engender fraud and 
craft in the inferior party, and a disposition to resort 
<o force in the superior power. This stipulation 
alone must be regarded as latal to the independence 
of these powers. 

It now remains to inquire as to the prospect of 
increased security which will result from the exten- 
sion of our influence in Itajpootana. There can be 
nothing more fallacious than the confident expecta- 
tions, which ;ue entertained of increased security to our 
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dominion in the East, by the extension of the subsidi- 
ary system under Lord Hastings’s administration ! — 
Strange that men should still indulge in these anticipa- 
tions in the face of the palpable and incontrovertible 
facts which have sprung up to oppose their theory ; 
that self-interest should so far pervert their judg- 
ments ; and that they should remain so utterly in- 
sensible to the moral of the grand drama which has 
been acted before them. If there is any certainty in 
political science — if, from an attentive examination 
of facts, we arc allowed to infer the cause which has 
produced them, there can be no truth more satisfac- 
torily demonstrated than this, that the uniform re- 
sult of the introduction of this system has been, to 
excite a bitter spirit of hostility against our power ■, 
that it has operated as a powerful stimulant to re- 
bellion ; and that it has endangered, instead of 
strengthening, our dominion. View it in its early 
progress — its introduction in Bengal, and the im- 
patience of Meer Cossim under its thraldom, which 
led to his rebellion and destruction — the concealed 
hostility of the Nabob of the Carnatic under its de- 
basinginfluence, which the capture of Seringapatam re- 
vealed to our government, and which was followed by 
the seizure of his territory — the disgust and irritation 
of the Nabob of Oude under its tormenting spirit of 
interference, which impelled him to offer the abdica- 
tion of his dominion ; and these exhibited in a fear- 
ful shape, during Lord Hastings’s administration, in 
the rebellion of the Peishwah, the revolt of the Nag- 
j. poor Rajah, and the vast mass of hostility which the 
‘Fdread of its introduction had created throughout 
India. In the face of these facts, is it reasonable <o 
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expect increased security from the extension of this 
system ? As long as this unnatural dominion exists, 
the same causes will continue to operate; and that 
abhorrence of control and unconquerable desire of 
freedom which impelled these princes to revolt, must 
reasonably be expected to manifest itself in the 
dominions of HoJkar, the Peishwah, the Nagpuor 
Rajah, and the Rajpootana states, where the events 
of the last war have enabled us to extend this system 
by erect mg dependent states. The cherished remem- 
brance of their former power and splendour, the de- 
sire of regaining their pristine rank, will operate far 
more powerfully on their minds than a sense of gra- 
titude to the British government. At first sight, it 
appears that the apprehension of danger from a 
single state of this character is highly improbable — 
that a sense of the hopelessness of the contest would 
prevent its ruler from inviting destruction. This is 
so far just. — But it should be recollected, that, if dis- 
posed to revolt, a native prince would reckon upon 
die support of other states similarly circumstanced, 
and that he will further speculate on the chance of 
creating disaffection amongst our soldiery. Such 
being the case, it is manifest that the mighty fabric 
of our Indian empire has not been built upon so 
durable a foundation as the admirers of this policy 
would lead us to suppose. There is no principle of 
cohesion in the materials of .which it is composed ; 
its discordant elements contend against each other, 
and threaten to subvert this noble monument of our 
power. The cause of this instability appears to be 
the naiurc of our subsidiary alliances, enlered into 
with stales prodigiously inferior in power, and pas- 
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sessing no similarity of character or views which 
could cement this unnatural union. The general 
result has been, that the interests of the smaller 
have been sacritieed to those of the larger state; and 
that a deep sense of the insecurity and injustice re- 
sulting from this connexion has impelled the weaker 
states to risk their existence, in the attempt to shake 
off this oppressive power. Possessing that moral 
superiority which constitutes our real strength, pow- 
erful armies, and a well-governed territory, where 
the interests of the subjects are identified with those 
of the government, it does not appear to me that 
the security of our internal dominions is exposed to 
any direct hazard ; but that, indirectly, their pro- 
sperity is likely to he affected by the efforts of the 
protected states to shake off' our control. 

It now remains to be considered, if any other 
line of policy could have been adopted at Ibis period 
than that which Lord Hastings pursued. This 
nobleman has justified the conduct which he adopt- 
ed towards the Holkar state and the Nagpoor Rajah, 
by converting these independent powers into sub- 
sidiary states under the control of British influence, 
on the principle that the latp of arms threw their 
dominions into our power ; and that the law of con- 
quest authorized our making such arrangements as 
would render their existence compatible with our 
security. Such being the case, would not the same 
principle have warranted the entire assumption of 
these territories under the direct control of the 
British government ? It appears to me that incaicu- 
able advantages would have insulted from thi-, ar- 
rangement, The deplorable consequent c ’ ■'.vlu<'h 
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•iave unset) iron) the divided system of authority 
V' hicli our interposition in their internal alfaiis cre- 
.jles, would be altogether avoided : — no rival power 
would clog and embarrass the machine of govern- 
ment. The effects of this change would soon appear 
in the improved condition of these countries, By the 
introduction of a more enlightened system of admini- 
stration, an exact settlement of the revenues, greater 
regard to individual rights, and that general security 
against spoliation which is the principal advantage 
of oiii sway, the affections of the inhabitants would 
he conciliated, and their interests identified with 
those of the British government. A fair prospect 
would be afforded of introducing that superior know- 
ledge which constitutes our superiority, into these 
territories, and thus ultimately rescuing them from 
that misgovernment and misrule of which they were 
the victims. If these arc esteemed ideal advantages, 
surely it will not be denied that a substantial benefit 
would result to these communities by their relief 
from the severe pressure upon their finances which 
the subsidiary system imposes.’ Compelled to 
maintain the British subsidiary force, and a large 
native army, the direct introduction of our authority 
would render the existence of this latter force alto- 
gether unnecessary. If the existence of the British 
government has been felt as a benefit, — if it has con- 
ferred signal advantages upon the mass of its sub- 
jects, — if its conduct exhibits, as compared with Asi- 
atic governments, a noble example of the superiority 
of civilization over ignorance— of sound moral prin- 
ciple in upposition to craft and violence, as Lord 
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Hastings and the advocates of his policy represent, 
— surely every consideration of religion, morality, 
justice, and expediency, should impel us to seize 
every just opportunity of introducing this beneficial 
sway. 

As Lord Hastings did act upon this policy, in as- 
suming the bulk of the Pcishwah’s dominions and a 
part of Holkar’s territory, under the direct control 
of the British government, it is surprising that flu: 
same system was not pursued throughout. It ma\ 
be urged, in justification of his lordship’s conduct, 
that a regard ibr public opinion and respect tor an- 
cient greatness dictated the course which he pur- 
sued in elevating the house of Satarah, and maintain- 
ing the existing rulers in the Holkar and Nagpoor 
states, — that the affections of the people were con- 
ciliated by this studied deference to their rulers, — 
and that, as regards our security, it is infinitely safer 
to govern by means of a power thus constituted, 
which has been accustomed to command the unre- 
served obedience of its subjects. This may be es- 
teemed a sufficient vindication of this policy ; but it 
does not appear to me that this profound regard for 

their ancient dynasties has ever existed in India. 
* 

.With a devoted attachment to their original institu- 
tions and usages, they have manifested no earnest 
sympathy in the fate of their rulers; — no people have 
submitted more passively to a change of masters. 
The surprising feats of Clive and Lord Wellesley in 
the disposal of kingdoms — and even the exploits of 
Lord Hastings in tin's way, lead to a very different 
conclusion. Whoever has witnessed the elevation of 
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a native prince to the musnud, under British in flu- 
ence, must have observed that the people are never 
deceived by this contemptible mockery ; that they 
substantially regard the English state as the master 
of their destinies. With the spectacle of a well-ar- 
ranged English line to grace the ceremony, is it. 
probable that it should be otherwise ? it is scarcely 
-possible to suppose that a statesman of Lord Hast- 
ings’s penetration can be ignorant of these leclings, 
which pervade the mass of the people. Upon this 
supposition, the true key to his policy must be 
•.sought elsewhere. This explanation must be found 
in a regard to public opinion in England — Lhe posi- 
tive enactments of the legislature prohibiting exten- 
sion of territory or dominion. The constant decla- 
mations against the ambition and rapacity of the 
Company’s servants have had a distinct and visible 
operation on our Asiatic potycy. Compelled by cir- 
cumstances to extend our dominion, and restrained 
by parliament in this policy, the conduct of our 
govern ors-general has been shaped with the view of 
disguising this necessary increase of our power, and 
reconciling their conduct with the policy marked 
out for them by the supreme authorities in England. 
Studiously abstaining from any direct assumption of 
territory, feast it should provoke inquiry, this policy 
has developed itself in the erection of dependent 
states, and other indirect modes of acquiring do- 
minion. To this may be clearly traced the origin of 
the subsidiary system, which disguises the subjection 
of a nation under the benevolent idea of protecting 
it. Applying this principle to the elucidation of 
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Lord Hastings’s conduct, it. will satisfactoiily ac- 
count lor the introduction of the subsidiary system 
into the dominions of llolkar and the Nagpoor Rajah, 
and the elevation of tlie Satarah prince from his ob- 
scurity". A policy like this, which the injudicious at- 
tempts of European legislation to regulate the pro- 
gress of our Indian empire has created, is dishonour- 
able to the national character. Professing the most 
disinterested views in the oiler of our alliance, and 
pretending to regard these prostrate powers as en- 
tirely independent, what a mournful contrast does 
the result present ! In their utter extinction as se- 
parate states, and the entire sacrifice of their in- 
terests to the support of our power — affecting in- 
feriority where we really command — there is a cha- 
racter of deceit and fraud in these alliances which is 
altogether alien to the spirit of a free people. Why 
resort to this debasing hypocrisy ? If these slates are 
really conquered, why deceive them with the vain 
phantom of independence ? If a manly and open 
policy was acted upon, — if' the direct control of the 
British government had been introduced into these 
regions, instead of that Machiavelian practice of rule 
which the protecting system creates, — would not the 
mass of human suffering have been prodigiously 
diminished ? Whatever have been the consequences 
of this system, it is but just to the statesmen who 
1 lave directed the energies of our Indian empire, to 
remark, that the evil is not to he ascribed to them 
principally ; but to the preposterous restrictions of 
the legislature, which pretended to regulate that 
•vhich in its nature cannot be fixed — the destiny of 
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>’ni empire — and this at the distance of half the globe. 
Never was a more signal instance recorded of ihe 
failure of abstract reason, in framing a perfect sys- 
tem of external policy for a community in a ditferent 
state of society, and of the political relations ol 
which it was profoundly ignorant. With an ardent 
desire to relieve human suffering in Asia, the par- 
-liament of England marked out the path which the In- 
dian government should pursue ; hut it is melancholy 
to relied, that the indirect result of this benevolent 
interposition has been that alarming picture of mis- 
gu\ eminent, and abuse which the operation of the 
subsidiary system presents. Unrestrained by these 
cheeks which the legislature imposed, the natural 
course of events would have led to the direct intro- 
duction of our authority into those countries which 
we had conquered. 

It may he objected, that this would be a career of 
conquest ; and this must he admitted partially. The 
force of circumstances — a regard to self-preservation 
— the selfish operation of 1 he passions, and a con- 
sciousness of superiority- — had all a tendency to ad- 
vance our power; but it is unfair to regard this 
aggrandizement as the necessary result of a precon- 
ceived plan, and scandalously unjust to charge the 
sole guilt of this career upon the European govern - 
• mcnls, — as if no aggressions had been committed by' 
the Asiatic powers, — as if the same passions were not 
common to both, — as if the policy of Europe was 
uniformly marked by treachery, craft, and undis- 
guised oppression, whilst that of Asia presented a 
bright but humiliating contrast, of candour, disin- 
terestedness, and superior moral feeling. 
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But whatever maybe said of our Asiatic poiicv, 
there can be but one opinion as to the paramount duty 
imposed upon us, of governing these accpiisitions so 
as to promote the happiness of the people. And to this 
view have these observations been directed. It seems 
indeed beyond dispute, that, nominally independent, 
but in reality subjugated, the prosperity of the pro- 
tected states, would have been materially advanced 
if they had been subjected to the direct control of 
the British government, instead of that indirect svs- 
tern of influence which prevails at present.* The 
policy pursued by Lord Hastings in the Nepaul and 
Bindarce wars, forms by far the most prominent 
feature in his Asiatic career. In forming a flnal 
opinion upon his administration, it is impossible to 
avoid contrasting it with that of his distinguished 
predecessors Lords Cornwallis and Wellesley. As a 
practical statesman, his conduct does not exhibit 
those solid and useful talents which characterized 
Lord Cornwallis. — Aiming at no visionary good, that 
nobleman endeavoured to establish a permanent sys- 
tem in matters of finance and revenue, as being the 

* These observations are not made to justify a system of con- 
quest, but to point cut, that, when subdued, a preferable system of 
government could have been adopted. Of course the direct intro- 
duction of the British authority could have been combined with a 
liberal provision for the maintenance of the native princes. 

In this stage of the discussion, it would be glaringly unjust to 
Lord Hastings, not to afford the reader an opportunity of perusing 
his admirable exposition of the motives which influenced his con- 
duct towards the Mahratta and Pindarce powers. For this purpo.se> 
his reply to the address of the British inhabitants of Calcutta, con" 
gratulating him on the successful results of his policy, is thrown 
into the Appendix. 
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firs! slep to future improvement. Convinced that 
abstract ideas of political perfection must be applied 
to the state of society in India with infinite caution, 
the reforms in the administration of justice which lie 
introduced wen; guided by this principle. Adapt- 
ing his policy Avitli rare felicity to the genius and 
manners of the people, an enlightened spirit of in- 
.jjpvntion was tempered by a due regard to Asiatic 
opinions and prejudices. With an ardent desire to 
exalt, the Indian community in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, lie sought this end by meliorating existing 
institutions, jiot by destroying them. In this re- 
spect, the civil career of Lord Hastings cannot he 
compared with that of Lord Cornwallis : his ad- 
ministration is unmarked by any direct improvement 
in our civil institutions, or attempts to rectify our 
system of finance and revenue, the details of which 
do not appear to have been familiar to his mind. 
This may be* correct ; but it may be justly urged, in 
defence of his Lordship, that the successful opera- 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s judicial and financial sys- 
tem rendered any marked improvement unnecessary, 
and afforded no fair field for the display of his legis- 
lative talents ; — and that, exercising a general super- 
intendence in the internal affairs of government, it 
is infinitely better to trust the details of office to 
•those who have devoted their lives to them. Again, 
as compared with Lord Wellesley, we do not meet 
with that vigour and energy of intellect — that power- 
ful. grasp of mind which embraced every thing poli- 
tical, commercial, civil. The animating spirit of 
Lord Wellesley is visible in every transaction of lus 
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government : it gave a tone ami characlei to the 
whole. In directing the warlike resources ol‘ Bri- 
tish India lie was unrivalled ; — the conception of Im- 
pious was sjilendid and comprehensive, the means 
adapted to the end in view ; — his tact in selecting 
military and political agents has not been surpassed. 
In his civil career, the institution of the College of 
Fort- William exhibits a noble, example of that pro- 
spective wisdom which looks forward to the ad\ance- 
ment of the human race in the carreer of improve- 
ment ; — whilst his liberal encouragement of the com - 
merce of British India evinced his entire superiority 
to the more limited views which influenced the Court 
of Directors on this subject. In these respects, the 
most devoted admirer of Lord Hastings ought not. to 
establish a parallel between his administration and 
that of Lord Wellesley. But there is a moral beauty 
which is far above all those splendid attributes which 
distinguished Lord Wellesley’s career ; — and this 
the conduct of Lord Hastings exhibits in a degree 
rare amidst statesmen. What can be more exemplary 
than the dignified forbearance lie exercised towards 
Scindeah, in refraining from punishing his unpro- 
voked hostility? What would Lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct have been in these circumstances ? Concilia- 
tion was not the virtue of that nobleman. — The dig- 
nity of the head of the state was at times lost in the 
angry passions of the politician. That elevated feel- 
ing which induces superior minds to disguise their 
superiority over the feeble, does not appear to have 
existed in Lord Wellesley. In bis correspondence 
with the native states, the consciousness of his supo- 
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I iorily breaks out in every line. In comparing the 
external policy of his administration with that of 
Lord Hastings, some striking differences are appa- 
rent. The hostile spirit which Tippoo manifested 
against our power perhaps afforded a just cause of 
war ; but it is difficult to find the same satisfactory 
reasons in justification of the hostilities which this 
nobleman directed against the Mahrattas. At this 
distance of time the policy which led to this war 
must be regarded as an aggression upon the rights 
of the Mahratta states. Entering upon the Poonah 
alliance, with' the undisguised intention of introdu- 
cing the British influence into the affairs of the Mah- 
ratta empire, under the sanction of the Pcishwah’s 
authority, is it surprising that the interference of this 
ambitious power should be regarded by Scindeah and 
flolkar as an unprincipled violation of their natural 
independence ? A conduct like this naturally r»ro- 
voked war. With the spectacle of the entire sub- 
jection of those states into which this portentous in- 
fluence had been introduced, would it. not have been 
the blindest fatuity to have tamely suffered the in- 
troduction of this appalling power? The external 
policy of Lord Hastings contrasts advantageously 
with that of Lord Wellesley. — The causes of the wars 
which he directed must be acknowledged to have 
‘been just and necessary ; — it was only the cruel ag- 
gressions of the Nepaulese and the predatory powers, 
Avhich compelled him to resort to arms. The plan 
of a confederacy of independent states, the sole ob- 
jects of whose union should be the repression of the 
irregular ambition of its members, and the preserva- 
tion of general tranquillity, manifested his entire ?u- 
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periority to all selfish views of aggrandizement. (I 
is only to be regretted, that this fair picture should 
have been deformed by the mistaken career which 
he pursued in Rajpootana -and that an admiration 
of the subsidiary policy of Lord Wellesley should 
have seduced him into an imitation of it, by intro- 
ducing this system into the conquered states of Ilol- 
kar, the Peishwah, and the Nagpoor Rajah. 

There is still another point of view in which the 
different conduct of these statesmen remains to be 
considered — the exercise of those powers intrusted 
to them over the European portion of the commu- 
nity in India. The administration of Lord Wellesley 
was marked by the establishment of a direct censor- 
ship over the press $ whilst the power which the le- 
gislature confers, of sending to Europe those indi\ i- 
duals who abused the power of the press, or rendered 
themselves obnoxious to government, was exercised 
by this nobleman, in several instances, with no re- 
markable forbearance, or regard for the principles 
of liberty. The political career of Lord Hastings 
has been distinguished by the abolition of the cen- 
sorship ; and, although exposed to irritating attacks 
upon his personal character, the invidious power con- 
fided to him has never once been exercised. Feel- 
ing that his government would derive strength and 
information from a temperate and enlightened dis- 
cussion of its interests, his conduct has been shaped 
so as to afford a wider scope and greater freedom to 
the inquiries of the press, than has ever existed un- 
der any other Governor-general j and this, loo, with- 
out crippling the energy of the executive. This dif- 
ference in conduct is clearly to be ascribed to the 
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opposite political principles of these eminent states- 
men. The personal character of Lord Wellesley 
appears, to have been modelled on that of antiquity. 
There is a Patrician elevation and masculine severity 
of mind— the same unbending pride, and disdain of 
the people. Like the master spirits who ruled the 
destiny of ancient Rome, he seems to have thought, 
that he was born to sway the minds of men — to bend 
them to his purposes — that nature destined them to 
be the creatures of his will. A statesman of this 
stamp, telling practically convinced that the people 
are unworthy of rule, evinces a marked disregard of 
public opinion. 

The character of Lord Hastings is altogether mo- 
dern. It is stamped with the enlightened philosophy 
of the 18tli century, and his political career breathes 
its spirit throughout— its philanthropy and tolera- 
tion— its earnest sympathy with the fortunes of n -in- 
kind, and anient desire to extend their political pri- 
vileges, when they were qualified to exercise power. 
He has stood forth in the cause of the oppressed in 
Europe, and advocated the outraged rights of huma- 
nity. Such has been the general character of his 
Asiatic career. Convinced that positive institutions 
could not do much in ameliorating the state of so- 
ciety, lus efforts have been directed to elevate (he 
Indian community in the scale of civilization, by en- 
lightening their minds, and by affording a wider 
scope to the European press, which might enable it 
to cooperate in this noble object. The powerful 
impulse which his encouragement has given to the 
societies formed for the dissemination of liberal and 
Christian knowledge ; the abolition of the censor- 
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ship ; and even the repression of the I’indaree system, 
— must all be considered as means towards the accom- 
plishment of this end. And what purer glory can. a 
statesman aspire to than tiiis — where his power is 
solely directed to the public welfare ? This admi- 
nistration, as compared with that of Lord Welles, 
ley, is not so splendid and imposing, but' it will coa- 
ler more durable benefits upon mankind- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON .TIIE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF INDIA., 


0*ir arrangements fo) the distribution of Justice examined, and 
their advantages and disadvantages pointed out , compared with 
similar institutions in England , and vindicated from the animad- 
versions pf Mr Mill and the Edinburgh Reviewers . — Remarks on 
the permanent settlement of the Revenue — The prospects of wri- 
ters adventuring to India*— Their allowance in the different 
branches of the service, and chance of returning to Europe with a 
fortune. 

The information of persons practically unacquaint- 
ed with our civil administration in India is likely 
to be in some measure erroneous ; but so far it 
may be useful, in the present dearth of knowledge, 
that it may induce others to step forward and cor- 
rect their mistakes.* This being the case, I shall 
make no apology for the following observations, how- 
ever foreign to my professional pursuits. 

The legislative power in India is exercised by the 
governor in each presidency, controlled by a council. 
This council, in Bengal, consists of the Govemor- 

* The author has perused, in India, the civil regulations of the 
Bengal government, which afforded him the means of forming his 
present opinions. I-Ie has likewise read the fifth report, the obser- 
vations of Colonel Wilks on this subject, and the respective publica- 
tions of Messrs Tytlcr and It. Grant, from whom he lias adopted 
some facts and arguments illustrative of his opinions. 

) 
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general and three civil servants selected by the home 
authorities. In general, the military Commander-in- 
chief, at each presidency, likewise occupies a seat in 
council j but this does not always take place. Tire 
laws proposed by the Governor-in-council, are for- 
mally discussed by the members j who likewise pos- 
sess the power of proposing laws. Every opinion or 
argument is delivered in writing, and recorded for 
transmission to the home authorities. In practice, I 
have understood that the council rarely assembles, 
except in cases of emergency ; anti that, in general, 
the measures or regulations proposed am carried 
round to each member for his individual sanction. 
This must secure greater freedom and independence 
in the expression of the, opinions of the members, anti 
obviate much unpleasant discussion. At the same 
time it affords no field for the exercise of colloquial 
rivalry, or that desire of intellectual distinction^ 
which, if indulged in a deliberative assembly, ope- 
rates disadvantageous^ by inflaming the passions, and 
rendering the mind less open to the influence of rea- 
son. The practice of recording the opinions of the 
members, opposes a powerful check to frivolous op- 
position, by rendering it incumbent on every indi- 
vidual to assign a specific reason for his vote. The 
majority of votes determines whether a law shall be 
established. 

In his legislative capacity the Governor-general 
cannot enact laws, or act independent of his council ; 
but, in his executive or political function, he can ex- 
ercise this power, on rare emergencies, subject to re- 
sponsibility. The extraordinary circumstances in 
which we are placed in India, demand, that power 
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should thus be vigorously exercised. The laws 
enacted by the government are styled regulations, 
and are regularly translated into the native languages. 
They embrace the entire administration of civil and 
criminal justice— the regulation of the police— the 
collection of the revenue and customs— and the ge- 
neral interests of commerce. 

To give a general view of these laws is altogether 
beyond my power. I have not the necessary books 
in my possession, which would enable me to do this ; 
but the reader will obtain ample information, by con- 
sulting Colcbrookc’s Digest , and Haninglon's Ana- 
lysis of the Regulations. The administration of cri- 
minal justice is regulated by the Mahomedan code 
of law, which has been greatly meliorated in practice, 
and rendered more conformable to the enlightened spi- 
rit of European legislation, by abolishing its cruel pun- 
ishments, correcting its defective rules of evidence 
and the unjust partiality of many of its provisions in 
favour of Mahomedans, in prosecutions instituted by 
Hindoos. The sanguinary law of retaliation, in the 
case of murder, which is allowed to the relations of 
the deceased by this law, and which regards the 
gratification of personal revenge as a paramount con- 
sideration to the welfare of the community, has been 
altogether abolished. In practice, this right was sel- 
dom rigidly exercised in Bengal, and was generally 
waved in consideration of a sum of money being paid 
by the murderer to the relations of the deceased, 
but this necessarily operated as a bounty to crime, 
and afforded impunity to the rich man who had wan- 
tonly shed the blood of his fellow-creature. The ad- 
ministration of civil justice is determined by the re- 
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spcctive laws of the Mahomedans and Hindoos, tem- 
pered by a spirit of equity on the part ot the Euro- 
pean judges. In causes where both the parties are 
Musselmen,' the suit is decided according to the rulGs 
of Mahomedan law ; if Hindoos, according to the 
prescribed usages of that people. In cases where 
the plaintiff and defendant are of a different race and 
religion, the question is decided according to the law 
acknowledged by the latter. To lay down an equit- 
able rule for the decision of these causes, would ap- 
pear to be a difficult problem in legislation. As the 
Hindoos compose nine-tenths of the population, it 
would seem a better mode than the present that the 
suit should be decided according to the law of the 
majority ; or, perhaps, it would be more advantage- 
ous if it was determined according to tbe conscien- 
tious opinion of the judge. 

The necessity of adopting some general rule must 
account for the present arrangement. Thus, inde- 
pendent of the regulations enacted by the British 
government, we have adopted in practice the great 
body of native laws, Hindoo and Mahomedan, written 
and unwritten, which we found established in the 
country. In this policy the British rulers appear to 
have proceeded upon the principle, that abstract 
ideas of political perfection could with difficulty be 
adapted to the state- of society in India; and that, 
with a people so obstinately attached to their laws 
and usages, more substantial good would be effected 
by reforming existing institutions, than by destroy- 
ing them. The arrangements which are made foi 
the distribution of justice are as follows : — 
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Under the Bengal presidency, our territory is di- 
vided into about 50 districts, each containing a popu- 
lation or' from 600,000 to 1,200,000 souls, the civil 
■government of which is intrusted to one individual, 
designated a judge and magistrate, aided by two 
assistants. Thus, about 50 individuals administer 
•justice to about 40 millions of people. Their chief 
duty, as police magistrates, consists in receiving cri- 
minal informations, binding over prosecutors and wit- 
nesses, and committing offenders for trial. In this re- 
spect, their functions are similar to those of an English 
justice of peace. Independent of this, they exercise a 
final jurisdiction in petty crimes, and possess the power 
of inflicting punishment. At first they were per- 
mitted to try and punish all petty larcenies, and the 
maximum of punishment was fixed at 30 stripes, or 
one month’s imprisonment ; but latterly they can 
take cognizance of thefts of greater magnitude, and 
sentence to one or two years’ imprisonment. The 
whole of their proceedings are regularly recorded, 
and regulated by prescribed forms. The magistrate 
of the district may delegate a certain portion of his 
duty to his assistant. In his civil capacity, as judge 
of the district, the same individual tries all suits re- 
lative to property, rents, debts, partnerships, marriage, 
cast, and all causes of a civil nature, provided the 
parties reside within his jurisdiction. If the sum of 
money or property litigated is trifling, his decision is 
final ; but otherwise an appeal lies to the provincial 
court of appeal, within the jurisdiction of which his dis- 
trict is situated. The judge may empower his Euro-, 
pean register or assistant to determine certain causes ; 
hut from his decision an appeal lies to his principal. 
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Those duties afford ample occupation for his time ; 
hut, independent of this, a judge and magistrate 
exercises a general control over the internal economy 
of his district ; he regulates the state of the roads* 
bridges, and jail ; projects improvements, and orders 
disbursements for their repair ; he fixes the rate of 
different kinds of labour, and sanctions the price at 
which grain is sold at the different markets through- 
out his district. All these duties require a know- 
ledge of the principles of political economy, and de- 
monstrate the utility of founding a professorship for 
this study at Hereford. If any oppression is com- 
mitted by the military or the revenue officers of go- 
vernment, it is his duty to take cognizance of it. 

The courts of circuit and appeal consist of four 
European judges, a register, and assistant, with a 
suitable proportion of native law officers. These tri- 
bunals try all prisoners who are committed by the ma- 
gistrates of districts for capital crimes, robberies, or 
thefts, to a considerable amount. At present there arc 
six of these courts, comprehending about eight dis- 
tricts within their jurisdiction. One of the members 
of the circuit court proceeds in rotation throughout 
the division for a period of six months, and holds a 
regidar jail-delivery at the several district courts. 
Should any of the prisoners be capitally convicted, 
the sentence cannot be carried into execution until 
it has received the sanction of a superior criminal 
court in Calcutta, designated the Nizamut Udawlut, 
to whom accordingly is transmitted the proceedings 
of the trial. Whilst one or two of the members of 
the circuit court are engaged in making their rounds, 
the remaining two judges are employed iu deciding 
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the appeals in civil causes, which are referred to them 
from the district courts. The judges of the court of 
appeal and circuit preside equally in civil and crimi- 
nal causes ; their decisions are final in cases where the 
property litigated is of trifling value ; but where it 
is considerable, an appeal lies to the supreme civil and 
criminal court in Calcutta, entitled the Suddur De- 
wanee and Nizamut Udawlut. This court consists 
of a chief judge and three inferior judges, civil ser- 
vants of the company, with a suitable proportion of 
native oflicers skilled in the Mahomedan and Hin- 
doo laws. In its criminal jurisdiction the court is 
principally occupied in revising the trials transmitted 
for its sanction by the circuit courts, and either con- 
firms, annuls, or modifies the sentence passed by these 
tribunals ; but in no instance is it allowed to add to 
the severity of the punishment. W here the sentence, 
as finally sanctioned by the court, amounts to a for- 
feiture of land, it must be submitted, with all the 
proceedings, for the special consideration of govern- 
ment. In cases where extenuating circumstances 
have appeared on the part of the criminal, and where 
no discretion is authorized by the law as to the de- 
gree of punishment, the court possesses the power of 
recommending thfe delinquent to the mercy of govern- 
ment. Independent of this prerogative of mercy, the 
Governor-general possesses no criminal jurisdiction. 
In its civil jurisdiction this court decides upon all 
appeals which .are referred to it from the inferior 
tribunals, provided the property concerned amounts 
to a certain value. In the case of personal property, 
this is fixed at 50,000 rupees ; where the cause refers 
to landed estates, rents, accounts, &c. it is determin- 
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cd by other rules. In causes where the value of the 
property amounts to less than 50,000 pounds, the 
decision of this court is final ; but should it exceed 
this, an appeal lies to the king in council ; and even, 
wliere this right of appeal docs not exist from the 
inferior value of the property litigated, the court is 
at liberty, if it sees reason, to re-try the cause, and, 
to reverse or confirm its own decision. In all these 
courts, the European judges are aided by learned 
natives, who declare the Hindoo or Mussulman Jaw 
which is applicable to the case in point. It is still a 
more striking feature in the rules laid down.for the 
guidance of these tribunals, that in capital trials the 
principal native law-officer unites the inactions of 
judge and jury in fixing the guilt of the prisoner 
and declaring the sentence of the law ; and that the 
duty of the European judge is limited to superin- 
tending the proceedings. In this respect, he resem- 
bles the judge-advocate of a court martial, with this 
difference, that the latter has no right to give his 
opinion respecting the sentence, unless it is required 
by the members : on the contrary, the Indian judge 
is bound to sanction every trial, by his approval or 
disapproval. Should a magistrate of a zillah or dis- 
trict court be dissatisfied with the decision of his 
law-officer on any particular trial, he can refer it to 
the court of circuit and appeal, which possesses the 
power of reversing or confirming it. This court 
again can^efer to the superior civil and criminal 
court in CiSfeutta. In all these courts, native pleaders 
have been introduced, whose fees are regulated by 
government. This is an innovation upon the prac- 
tice of the native governments : in their courts the 
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suitors pleaded their own causes. To protect the 
public against the corruption of those who administer 
•justice, some laws have been enacted for the punish- 
ment of it. It is ordered that native law-officers, 
suspected of this crime, should be tried in the court 
to which they arc attached. A charge of corruption 
against the European judge of any district court 
must be laid before the Governor-in-council, who, 
after due inquiry into the circumstances of the case, 
refers the charge for trial to the court of circuit in 
which the district is situated, or appoints a special 
commission to decide respecting it. The Governor- 
general likewise possesses the power of sending home 
individuals with whose conduct he is dissatisfied. 

This sketch of the civil arrangements in Bengal 
will apply equally to the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, where the same system prevails. It is evi- 
dent, on the slightest consideration, that these ar- 
rangements have been framed with reference to the 
practice of another country more advanced in the 
scale of civilization ; and that they have not been 
adapted with advantage to the existing state of so- 
ciety in India. Under the Mahomedau system of 
government, the zumccndar of each district presided 
over the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
which was dispensed in a summary manner. All 
capital cases were reported, before they were carried 
into execution, to the Nazim, who exercised superior 
jurisdiction in criminal matters within the province ; 
in like manner, a right of appeal existed in civil 
causes, by carrying the suit to the court of the Dc- 
wau, who presided over the administration of justice 
in this department. In these district courts, the dc- 
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visions were speedy, the proceedings being unfettered 
by the forms and technicalities of law. In the ad- 
ministration of penal justice, the instantaneous punish, 
ment of the oflence powerfully impressed the imagina- 
tion of the people, and deterred from the commission 
of crime. As many of the provinces were not larger, 
than several of the districts over which a single Eu- 
ropean magistrate presides at present, the delay in 
the event of a reference to the Nazim was not great. 
A system of justice like this, however imperfect, is 
perhaps more popular with the vulgar than, a more 
refined jurisprudence, which, in its just dread of 
taking away the lives of the innocent, aflbrds a 
greater chance to the criminal to escape. Under 
the present system, the administration of penal jus- 
tice is prodigiously slow, as compared with the ra- 
pidity of the trial and decision under the Mahome- 
dan government. If a prisoner is committed by the 
magistrate of a district for a capital oflence, he may 
remain in confinement six months, until the circuit 
judge arrives, whose duty it is to try the prisoners ; 
and if capitally convicted, another month may elapse 
before the sentence is confirmed by the supreme cri- 
minal court in Calcutta. If the trial is ordered to 
he revised, a still further delay ensues. The extra- 
ordinary powers which arc granted to this supreme 
court, of annulling or modifying the sentence, ap- 
pear very unreasonable : having no opportunity of 
observing the demeanour of the witnesses in the cir- 
cuit court, it is surely much less likely to form a cor- 
rect opinion of the guilt or innocence of the crimi- 
Jiial, than the inferior tribunal. It would seem quite 
hlFeient, if it confined itself to the duty of selecting 
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such cases as appeared worthy of mercy, ami recom- 
mending them to the attention of government. In 
(he first stage of the criminal procedure, the union of 
the functions of judge and magistrate in the same 
person, appears very injudicious, and calculated to 
operate unfavourably against the prisoner. In a 
charge for a capital crime, where he commits the pri- 
soner until lie can be tried by the circuit judge, no 
injury can result from this practice; but in the trial 
of thefts, and other offences, where his sentence is 
final, and involves a punishment of one or two years’ 
imprisonment, to preserve a proper impartiality, it 
would appear more decorous if he delegated the 
functions of magistrate to his deputy. As the judge 
and magistrate of each district is allowed two Euro- 
pean assistants, civil servants of government, it 
would certainly introduce a greater simplicity into 
the proceedings (and perhaps improve the adminis- 
tration of justice), by dividing these functions, and 
intrusting the sole duty of examining persons ac- 
cused of crime to one of the assistants. This divi- 
sion of labour would afford a greater chance of hav- 
ing the duty well performed, and is sanctioned by 
the criminal code of every other country. Consider- 
ing that we possess such a real intellectual superiori- 
ty, it appears a striking anomaly in the practice of 
the British courts in India, that the native law of- 
ficer performs the function of judge and jury, in de- 
termining the guilt and punishment of the criminal ; 
and that the duty of the European judge is limited 
to the approval or disapproval of the sentence. At first 
sight, this would seem to authorize the inference that 
the administration of justice was principally determin- 
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ed by natives; and that the European judge exercised 
no efficient influence in these courts. This is nof 
the case. — In practice I have understood that the 
European judge generally determined the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner, and that the native of- 
ficer performed the subordinate part of extracting 
the sentence of the law ; but if so, would- it not be 
more. rational if the theory was rendered more con- 
formable with the practice? The superior know- 
ledge of the European, and his greater respect for 
justice cannot operate beneficially in practice, if this 
rule is literally followed. That enlightened and in- 
defatigable young judge, the late Mr Tytlcr, scents 
to have contemplated this innovation. Although he 
has not discussed the subject, or adverted to this 
anomaly in practice, he thus expresses himself: — 
“ I sincerely hope that the time is fast approaching 
when we shall have justice administered by Europe- 
ans only, as circuit judges ; and when the Mussul- 
man law, in criminal cases, is altogether disregarded.” 
— P. 1 10. 2d vol. Considerations on India. The ef- 
fect of this arrangement would be, that the Euro- 
pean judges would feel it peculiarly imeumbent up- 
on them to take a more active interest in the pro- 
ceedings jyul sentence of the prisoner, for which 
they would be held specially responsible, and that 
their decisions would be tempered by a greater 
spirit of equity. In all civil causes concerning the 
rights of property, contracts of marriage, mercantile 
partnerships, &c. where a minute knowledge of the 
laws of inheritance, and their civil and religious cus- 
toms, is required, the assistance of native law-officers 
indispensable. Any marked innovation or im- 
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provement in the practice, unless supported by pub- 
lic opinion, might be attended with danger. But in 
• the administration of criminal justice the case is en- 
tirely different. In the broad features of their prac- 
tice all nations nearly agree ; and the whole pro- 
cedure is so simple as renders it level to the under- 
standing of the greater part of the community. The 
natives Know vfcry well that, in most cases, all that is 
necessary is to weigh the evidence carefully on both 
sides before pronouncing sentence, and would there- 
fore hail, with acclamation any arrangement which 
secured a greater portion of' knowledge, integrity, 
and impartiality on the part of those who fulfilled 
this important duty. The notorious corruption of 
the native law-officers, of which the most unequivo- 
cal testimony has been afforded by the most, en- 
lightened civil servants of the Company, affords an 
additional argument in favour of this reform. Their 
assistance may still be necessary in the criminal 
courts, but their functions should be altogether sub- 
ordinate. This would no doubt be an innovation ; 
lmt have not all our improvements upon the Malio- 
medau law been the same ? This change would en- 
counter some opposition from the Molvees, or per- 
sons skilled in the Mahomodan law, whose interests 
would be affected by it j — but are these to be put 
into competition with the general welfare of the 
community? In the administration of civil justice, 
the increased expense, delay, and uncertainty which 
have resulted from the introduction of the present 
system, have, in a great measure, counteracted the 
benefit arising from the decisions of more enlighten- 
ed and incorrupt judges. The complex machinery 

T 
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of courts of appeal aild revision, which arc provided 
under the present system, may be well adapted to a 
country like England, where the character of the 
public functionaries, and the perfection of the na- 
tional institutions tor the dispensation of justice is 
such that the people repose an entire confidence in 
the decisions of the judges, although the suitors may 
reside at an immense distance from/ these courts. 
Under a despotic form of government it i s different : 
the applicant for justice is generally satisfied with 
the decision of the first civil authority of whom he 
demands redress. Should it be unjust, he suffers an 
injury ; but, as judgment is summarily pronounced, 
he is saved the torture of suspense and delay. He 
is seldom inclined to resort to a higher civil juris- 
diction, because he distrusts the character of his 
rulers, and entertains no respect for the public insti- 
tutions of his country. Under the present system, 
he knows that the European judge is, generally 
speaking, pure in himself, and impartial in his de- 
cisions ; but that he stands alone, being surrounded 
by native officers. To a man accessible to bribes, 
and destitute of public virtue, he is aware that they 
are personally interested in the success of every 
cause j and that every art is employed to colour and 
misrepresent facts in order to influence the opinion 
of their superior in favour of their own selfish view’s. 
With this knowledge, the native is too apt to infer 
that there is little chance of establishing his rights 
by instituting a prosecution in our courts. The im- 
mense distance at which the supreme courts of ap- 
peal are placed, operates as another disadvantage. 
The extremity of the Bengal presidency is at least 
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1000 miles distant from the capital where the court 
of supreme criminal and civil jurisdiction sits ; and 
whefro the appeal is carried to the King in council, 
half the globe intervenes. This being the case, 
it cannot be expected that the natives in the 
distant provinces should repose much contidence 
in the decisions of men of whose character they 
are entirely \ignoraut. The tedious and opcrose 
process of appeal and revision by which justice is 
oblaiued in the last resort, has no doubt been intro- 
duced with a view to insure a correct decision but, 
in its practical operation, it is too much calculated 
to produce injustice, by securing an undue advan- 
tage to the wealthy over the poor litigant, and is 
only adapted to an opulent community, where the 
suitors can afford to pay for the luxury of law. To 
illustrate this, we shall suppose, that, in the district of 
Saharunpoor, about 1000 miles distant from Calcutta, 
a wealthy zumeendar has oppressed a ryut, and dis- 
possessed him of some valuable lands, to recover which 
the latter institutes a suit in the judge and magistrate’s 
court of this district. At a very considerable ex- 
pense, and after a long delay, he may obtain a de- 
cision in bis favour ; but the value of the property 
is such, that it may be the interest of the defendant 
to risk an appeal, and therefore he removes the cause 
to the court of circuit and appeal, 'which is situated 
at Barclly, about 500 miles distant. Here the 
plaintiff may again triumph ; but, irritated by defeat, , 
liis oppressor appeals to the superior court of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction in Calcutta, and, if the 
property is valuable, may remove it across the globe, 
lienee it is obvious, that, in every stage of the suit, 

t 5 
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it becomes the interest of the poorer party to com- 
promise his cause with his oppressor, from his in- 
ability to defray the expense ; and that thus the la\v 
which was destined to protect him, becomes in its 
operation an intolerable evil. In the existing state 
of society in India, it appears to me that it would,, 
have been better if no right of appeal had existed 
beyond the circuit courts. Considering the general 
ignorance which prevails in England respecting the 
laws and customs of India, what chance is there 
that the King in .council should pronounce an equita- 
ble decision in appeals from the East ? This pro- 
vision would seem only calculated to encourage ex- 
pensive litigation. In a rational point of view, it 
would appear more advantageous if this appeal could 
be made to his Majesty’s supreme court in Calcutta, 
the members of which may fairly be supposed to 
possess some knowledge of the laws and customs of 
the natives. The introduction of native pleaders 
into these courts, appears a very questionable inno- 
vation. It may introduce greater method into the 
conduct of trials, and simplify the task of the judge ; 
but perhaps this advantage is counteracted by the 
greater expense which it occasions to the litigant, 
and the delay created by employing greater subtlety, 
refinement, and chicanery in the pleadings. The 
beneficial check which is exercised by an enlighten- 
ed bar on , the conduct of the judges in England, 
cannot be expected to exist under a despotic form of 
government. The want of these pleaders in the 
courts under the native governments, seems to mark 
unequivocally the less advanced state of civilization 
as compared with Europe; and to afford certain 
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evidence as to the summary nature of the proceed- 
ings before these tribunals. In a more refined state of 
society, a suitor in a court of law feels it advantage- 
ous'to intrust his cause to the management of others, 
that it may not interfere with the time necessary for 
the conduct of his own affairs ; but, if the more im- 
perfect division of labour, and greater leisure which 
the Hindoos' possess, enable them to attend to their 
law-suits, there seems no good reason why they 
should be compelled to adopt the practice of another 
country. In this respect, every individual must 
know what his own interest prescribes better than 
the government can teach him. In India, I believe, 
a suitor in a court of justice is obliged by regulation 
to employ one of these pleaders ; but surely he 
ought to have the right of advocating his own cause, 
as practised in England, when deemed expedient. 

Such are the apparent theoretical defects in the 
judicial arrangements of British India; but by far 
the greatest evil undoubtedly consists in the limited 
number of public functionaries who are employed in 
their exercise. Under the present system, where 
one magistrate exercises dominion over nearly a 
million of people, it must be apparent, that, with 
the greatest talents and integrity, he can exert but 
little influence in the practical distribution of jus- 
tice ; and that the country is principally governed by 
natives. 

In British India, the European judge and magis- 
trate of a district occupies the same exalted station 
as the lord-lieutenant or sheriff of a county in Eng- 
land, with this difference, that the jurisdiction of the. 
Indian magistrate generally extends over a tract of 
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country containing twice or thrice the number of in- 
habitants in an English county, and that his duties 
are ten times greater. . 

To illustrate the powerful influence which is* ex- 
ercised by natives, in the practical distribution of 
justice, it will be necessary to go into some detail. 
Under the existing arrangements, each magistrate is* 
ordered to divide his district m£n departments of 
twenty square miles, and to intrust the superintend- 
ence of the police in each, to a native officer desig- 
nated a daroghah, with a proportion of native officers 
under him. This officer resides in the centre of his 
district. Under each magistrate there are generally 
from 12 to 15 daroghahs, and the police jurisdiction 
of each extends over at least 50 or GO thousand in- 
dividuals. Considering the rank and influence which 
he possesses, his salary is wretchedly small, being not 
more than 25 rupees per month, or £ 36 per annum. 
This officer takes cognizance of all criminal offences 
committed within his jurisdiction, apprehends de- 
linquents, receives bail for their appearance, or for- 
wards the prisoners to the magistrate’s court in the 
centre of the district. Every person who accuses 
another of a criminal offence, or of injuring his per- 
son, must prefer the charge in the first instance be- 
fore the daroghah. Thusj it is apparent that, in 
practice, the native recognizes his countryman as the 
efficient agent in the general police of the country $ 
and that, placed at such an immense distance, the 
superior probity and intellectual energy of the Eu- 
ropean magistrate can operate but feebly in con- 
trolling the conduct of his subordinates. The in- 
fluence of these oflicersis not confined to the more 
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duties of the police. In India, as in every other 
despotic community, it extends a great deal farther, 
an<' regulates many of the transactions of ordinary 
xife.f Thus, in a small village, if provisions, labour- 
ers, or any particular article is wanted by a traveller, 
application must be made to the police officer sub- 
ordinate to the daroghah, by whom the dealer is 
summoned, 'and the commodity furnished. Of course 
these serviees'are'hot altogether disinterested, and 
afford opportunities for exaction. Unquestionably 
this minute interference in the concerns of indivi- 
duals is* not sanctioned or countenanced by govern- 
ment ; but that it does exist, will hardly be denied by 
those who have observed the state of society in India. 

Under the present system, the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the British government in India are 
principally felt in the personal conduct of its native 
agents, by whom its principal functions are carried 
on. Unfortunately for humanity, the actions of 
these men are too often corrupt, vexatious, and op- 
pressive ; and do not correspond with the intentions 
of the government whom they represent. Such is 
the character ascribed to them by some of the most 
enlightened civil servants of the company ; and the 
truth of it is irresistibly forced on the conviction of 
others practically unacquainted with the civil de- 
tails of government. Thus, if a military officer 
marches across the country with a division of troops, 
he is generally waited upon by the daroghah, or 
superintendant of police of the division through 
which he passes, who pays his visit with consider- 
able pomp and ceremony, accompanied by a re- 
tinue of servants, whose pay far exceeds his month- 
ly salary of 25 rupees. The attention of the lEuro- 
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peaii is roused by this : he naturally inquires ol‘ those 
about him, how it is that a man so wretchcdlyypaid 
is- enabled to make so splendid an appearance ?J The 
information which I have obtained in such circum- 
stances, from native officers of respectability, suffi- 
ciently explains this. They stated, that this was en- 
tirely owing to their habitual profligacy, corruption? 
and want of principle, which enabled them to accu- 
mulate large sums ; — that, invested 'with the power 
of seizing offenders, and exempt from the personal 
control of the magistrate, by the distance of his re- 
sidence, they too often perverted their authority to 
their own selfish purposes, by abstaining from appre- 
hending notorious delinquents, and conniving at 
their offences, as long as they could pay for such in- 
dulgences. Thus, if one individual accuses another 
of having committed a theft or robbery, it is said to 
be a common practice with daroghahs to release the 
criminal, on consideration of his making him a hand- 
some present ; and, as they are judges of the evi- 
dence, in the first instance, it is easy with them to co- 
lour the matter, so as to represent it as insufficient to 
convict the prisoner. This is understood to be a fer- 
tile source of emolument. When a murder is per- 
petrated within the jurisdiction of a daroghah, the 
occasion is eagerly seized for the purposes of exac- 
tion ; he hastens to the spot, and commences opera- 
tions by examininga number of the inhabitants apart.. 
He is thus enabled to learn the name of the delin- 
quent, or, what answers his purpose equally well, to 
ascertain against whom suspicions are entertained. 
Thus aimed, he charges the individual with the of- 
fence ; and, where circumstances will admit of it, 
compromises with him for his crime. Should vague 
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suspicions be entertained against a number of indivi- 
duals, the occasion is still more favourable for col- 
lecting an ample harvest. By working on their fears, 
undi threatening these individuals, that they shall in- 
stantly be sent to the magistrate’s court, he is ena- 
bled to collect large sums. To avoid the misery of 
being torn from his family, the injury which his 
private interests will sustain from his absence, and 
the disgrace attending a public imprisonment, the 
wretched villager, although altogether innocent, is 
compelled to make any sacrifice which will avert 
these calamities. The march of troops used to af- 
ford the inferior minions of power another pre- 
text for exercising great oppression. Thus, if a cer- 
tain number of porters were required, the myrmidons 
of office were wont to seize upon individuals who es- 
teemed it an utter disgrace to carry a burthen, and 
who were glad to make any pecuniary sacrifice which 
would rescue them from this degradation. ' If cattle 
were required, they were torn from the useful la- 
bours of agriculture, which compelled the cultivator 
to redeem them. A regulation of government, du- 
ring the last year, prohibiting military officers from 
applying to the agents of police for such aid, bids 
fair to afford some check to these disorders, byre- 
moving the pretext. It, must here occur to the 
reader— Can such cruel outrages upon personal li- 
berty and property exist, unknown to and unpunish- 
ed by the European magistrate ? The answer must 
be, that, placed in the centre of an immense district, 
it is impossible for one individual to control the con- 
duct of his numerous subordinates j and that, being 
surrounded by individuals whbse interest it is that 
lie should remain in ignorance of these transactions, 
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many of them are unknown to him ; but that when 
known they are punished, although the conviction of 
these offences is rendered peculiarly difficult by 'par- 
ticular circumstances. ^ 

The tlaroghahs and inferior officers are, generally 
speaking, relations or dependants of the principal 
law-officers of the magistrate’s anti circuit courts, by^ 
whom they are recommended ibr their situations ; 
and these men, feeling a naturaKsympathy with the 
corrupt practices of the former, from a knowledge of 
their own venality, the whole resources of their skill 
and experience are too often employed in 'the ser- 
vice of the criminal. For this purpose, the trial is 
sometimes delayed, — at other times hurried on — es- 
sential witnesses are kept back, and false evidence 
suborned. As, according to the regulations, these 
law-officers conduct the examination of the criminal, 
and determine his sentence, this extensive power too 
often enables them to absolve the offender. 

The fear which a despotic government inspires in 
its subjects, extinguishes all confidence in their ru- 
lers, and prevents the victims of oppression from com- 
plaining against those who have injured them,, lest 
they should provoke the resentment of their supe- 
riors. This operates in practice, by securing impu- 
nity to the officers of government who abuse their 
trust. The habits and customs of their European 
rulers oppose a powerful obstacle to the punishment 
of these offences, as contrasted with those of their 
former governors. Under the Mahomedan rule, the 
Nazim or governor of a province held a court of justice 
once*S|jvcek in the open air, to which the meanest 
suitor had access, and could expose the oppressive 
conduct of the officers of government. Unquestiou- 
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ablfy the knowledge wliich was thus obtained too of- 
ten afforded a pretext for stripping the rapacious op- 
pressor of his wealth, without benefiting the injured 
party by restoring his property. Hut this has some- 
times happened j for, even in Asia, upright and high- 
minded rulers have occasionally appeared, who consi- 
dered that-extensive power was only given them for 
the benefit of otbqrs. And, in their hands, this pub- 
lic administration of justice was eminently calculated 
to repress oppression. Under the present rule, it is 
entirely different. The European judge is to be 
found hi the centre of a court of justice, surrounded 
by his native officers, who render all access to his 
person difficult. The house, which is constructed 
after the European fashion, with narrow doors and 
■windows, increases the difficulty, and renders it easy 
for his native officers to repel obtrusive complainants. 

The retired and modest character of the European 
judge renders him averse to all display and exhibi- 
tion of his person, which might afford opportunities 
to the poor to state their grievances. — This is very 
well illustrated by the author of the Suer Mutalchue- 
\ vin , a work written in Persian, containing an account 
of the transactions of the English in Bengal. This 
native gentleman, who was intimately connected 
with the English, represented to Mr Vansittart, when 
president of the council of Patna, that he ought to 
appear in public occasionally, and dispense justice 
according to the practice of the ancient rulers of the 
country. The Englishman replied, that he , could 
not transact business exposed to the gaze of a nu- 
merous assembly ; and therefore preferred his closet. 
But, supposing that he had followed this advice, 
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it is obvious that some limit must, be opposed to 
tliis practice, as, where one man exercises domjjhion 
over so many, it is impossible for him to listen to 
all. This sufficiently accounts for a regulation, of 
government which requires that all petitions de- 
livered into a court of justice, should be written 
on stamped paper, upon which a duty- is levied. , 
This can only operate in practice by deterring 
the poor man from complaining of the unjust op- 
pressions of the zumeendars and officers of govern- 
ment, and must be regarded as the greatest evil of 
the existing arrangements for the distribution of jus- 
tice. But it appears to be almost unavoidable from 
the limited number of public functionaries employed 
in this duty. The inference is apparent, that, if 
England is to exercise dominion in India, their num- 
ber ought to be increased. In justice to a meri- 
torious body of men, it appears to me but fair to 
state, that I have understood there are many judges 
who render themselves, as far as practicable, acces- 
sible to every native, and by whom unstamped peti- 
tions are received in their own houses. The vulgar 
opinion which is entertained in England of the cor- 
ruption of these, as indeed of all other public func- 
tionaries in the East, is altogether unfounded. That 
instances do occur of this want of principle, cannot 
be denied; but they are very rare. The present 
Governor-general, Lord Hastings, has adopted the 
salutary practice of the ancient rulers in bestowing 
every attention upon the complaints of the subject. 
In his tours throughout the provinces, and even in 
his daily walks and rides, this nobleman receives 
every petition from the meanest native, and has thus 
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givefr a more oriental character to the duties of his 
station. Unquestionably this is attended with little 
direct benefit to the aggrieved party, as it is impossible 
tor an individual, in the exalted station of Governor- 
general, to afford time for the minute investigation of 
these complaints, which generally refer to suits pend- 
ing in the' courts, in the proceedings of which he 
cannot interfere with propriety. All that can be 
done is to refer them to the court within whose juris- 
diction the party resides, with instructions to inquire 
into the .truth of the allegations contained. — But even 
this is beneficial, inasmuch as it bespeaks a wish to do 
justice ; and the very knowledge that such an appeal 
is open to all, must practically operate in checking 
oppression. The account which is here given of the 
oppressive conduct of the native officers of govern- 
ment may appear exaggerated ; but that it is founded 
on fact, can be sufficiently proved by the evidence 
of others practically acquainted with our judicial 
system. Thus, Mr Tytler, an experienced magis- 
trate, states, in his work on the state of India, in 
reference to the conduct of European judges and 
magistrates, — “ They must trust much to their native 
officers ; and of these, I will venture to assert, that 
there is not in Bengal one man proof against a bribe. 
The dacoits and robbers, while they have booty, are 
sufficiently safe, and we have those only sent in who 
have ceased to pay for their freedom. The wealth of 
a dacoit generally increases in the direct ratio of 
the number of his crimes ; and thus the greatest cri- 
minals are allowed by the daroghahs ta escape, and 
these Jonathan Wilds only send in the lesser of- 
fenders. The darogahs either suffer the criminals 
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to escape, without having gone through the fbrfp of 
apprehending them, or they apprehend them, extort 
what they can from them, and then let them go v 
There is also a great chance that the daroghah shall 
never hear of their crimes. Many of these good 
people trouble themselves very little about the '•tale 
of the police, living well, and making their fm tunes 
by selling their power and influepee to the /.iimcvii- 
tlars.”* Such are the evils which exist under the pre- 
sent judicial arrangements, and which counteract the 
benefit which would otherwise arise from a more on- 
lightened administration of j uslice. With a knowledge 
of the general rapacity and venality of their native 
officers and the misery which is caused In their exae- 
tions, surely some more active measures ought to be 
adopted by the government, with a view to remedy 
these disorders. 

Considering that a daroghah possesses such ex- 
tensive .power and influence, it is obvious that he 
ought to be a well-educated person ; bin this h rare 
amongst these men at present, and sufficiently ac- 
counts for their proneness to corruption. It would 
be easy for government to rectify this, by forming 
an institution for the purpose of educating indivi- 
duals to fill these appointments. The pupils of this 
seminary might be employed in subordinate duties 
at first, the zealous performance of which would 
ensure their promotion to the more important station 
of daroghah. To remove every excuse for corrup- 
tion, higher salaries ought to be giveu. Wore i iiis 
to be combined with a retiring pension, to be ‘•rant- 
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.•.! <{fter :i meritorious course of service, it might 
operate a beneficial change in their conduct. At 
.;e sent these men are selected at pleasure from the 
mass of the people by the magistrates, and are placed 
in situations where it is altogether impossible for 
(hem to Jive upon their income, and where no hope 
exists of their obtaining a better appointment, or any 
reward for » conscientious discharge of their duty 
In such circumstances, is it surprising that they 
should he dishonest ? By establishing a regular gra- 
dation of ranks, and holding forth a prospect of ad- 
vancement to those who distinguished themselves by 
superior energy and probity in the discharge of their 
duty, a visible improvement might fairly be expected 
in their conduct. At present, when their salary is 
so small, and no provision made for retirement, it is 
evidently their interest to be corrupt; if detected, 
they can lose but little. Mr Tytler seems to sup- 
pose, that this would be attended with no beneficial 
effect : lie says, — “ It is a bad plan that the salaries 
of the daroghahs should be increased with the inten- 
tion of making them honest. No salary that the 
company could afford to give would bear any pro- 
portion to the immense sums that these men make 
by corruption. It is true, that, had they a larger 
salary, they could not plead, in excuse for their cor- 
ruption, !hat they had not wherewithal to live upon. 
But this argument only holds go'xl with honest men ; 
and. I wo id venture to say, tnat no honest man, 
knowing vhd .he situation of a daroghah is, would 
venture .<> iccept of it.” — Vol. II, p. 300. This 
reasoning m y be correct if the whole of the natives 
of India are corrupt ; but, if a certain portion of 
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moral virtue and common honesty exists in this 5 , as 
in every other community, in proportion to its civili- 
zation, it appears to me inconclusive, inasmuch as* 
the small salary which is given will fail in engaging 
men of character in the service of the state. The 
force of public opinion operates every where. — In 
the bosom of Asiatic society, no man will accept an 
employment in which he may acquire wealth, hut 
the acquisition of which exposes him to the hatred 
of his fellow creatures, who can obtain a moderate 
but honourable subsistence in a station which* insures 
him the respect of mankind. At present I have un- 
derstood there are few individuals of respectability 
who will accept of this employment ; and I have 
met with one or two natives who had refused it from 
an abhorrence of the foul practices to which it would 
compel them to resort. Why are such high salaries 
given to the civil servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, but to attract a certain portion of probity, ta- 
lent, and respectability into their service, and to se- 
cure them from temptation by affording them a libe- 
ral subsistence ? If this policy is successful, which 
can scarcely be doubted by those who have witness- 
ed its effects in India, the inference is obvious, that, 
as far as the state of our finances will admit of, it 
ought to be applied to the native branch of the ser- 
vice. If the present officers are so corrupt as is re- 
presented, any increase of their salary may be thrown 
away ; but the service may be reformed by intro- 
ducing men of character upon higher salaries, anti 
measures may be taken for their better education. 
This venality is hot confined to those who are beyond 
the personal control of the European magistrate, but 
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exists in as great a degree in the very centre of his- 
court. Thus Mr Tytler states, that when a criminal 
.is put upon his trial, every engine of corruption is 
put in motion : — “ The aumilah, or court-oflieers 
around the magistrate, inquire whether the criminal 
can pay in his own person, or whether it is worth the 
while of the zumeendar to pay for him. If by either 
way they can gain, then witnesses arc kept back ; 
the proceedings are^arbled $ trial delayed in some 
cases, in others hurried on.” — Vol. II. p. 90. Hut 
the evij which arises from the demoralized character 
of these men, is perhaps infinitely greater imall civil 
causes, where the zumeendars and ryuts arc parties. 
The extensive power and influence which the landed 
proprietors possess, is too often perverted to the op- 
pression of the peasantry, and their wealth employed 
to secure impunity to these unjust proceedings. 
This the corruption of the native law'-oflicers, and 
the expense and delay of the proceedings in a civil 
action, aftord them every facility for accomplishing. 
Under the present system, the zunieeudar or landed 
proprietor is allowed to let his lands in whatever 
manner he pleases ; the obligation to grant a lease 
is no longer insisted upon by the government. Their 
exactions are generally exercised by demanding more 
from the ryuts than the sum originally stipulated in 
their verbal agreements, and by dispossessing them 
of their lands whenever they find it their interest to 
let them to other tenants who offer more for them. 
In the present state of society, . there are some indi- 
viduals who possess a few bcegahs of ground, which 
are held on a different tenure from the generality of 
landed property, being granted for the support of 
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pious individuals, and are exempted from the ‘pay- 
ment of rent. If a wealthy native purchases an es- 
tate which is burthened with many of these grants, 
he finds it too much his interest to resume them ; 
and, to defend this injustice, by contending that the 
grant is fictitious. To obtain redress for this cruel 
injury, the oppressed villager is compelled to quit his 
family, and to institute a suit in the district court, 
at perhaps 50 or 60 miles distance from his home. — 
Here, after enduring the agony of delay for months, 
his suit is brought to a hearing ; but, unfortunately 
for hirnf the wealth of his oppressor enables him to 
corrupt the native law-officers, and judgment is given 
against him. Thus beggared and oppressed under 
the sacred name of law and justice, the wretched 
suitor is compelled to return to his home, brooding 
over his wrongs, and cursing in his heart those insti- 
tutions which were destined to protect him in his 
lights. That this statement is not exaggerated, 
must be evident to all who have ever inquired into 
l he nature of these suits. 

Some knowledge of the exactions of' the zumecu- 
dars .Is unavoidably gained by every military officer. 
By a late regulation of government, every seapoy 
who wishes to institute a suit in a civil court, is 
directed to state the nature of it to the officer com- 
manding his company, who^forwards it to the Euro- 
pean judge. This arrangement is made with a view 
to benefit the seapoy in the trial of his cause, which 
is directed to be placed first on the file. These 
soldiers are generally the sons of cultivators; and, as 
.they often hold lands in their own name, which are 
rented from the zumeendars, they are familiarly ac- 
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quainted with their exactions. But any information 
which is derived from this source must be inferior in 
•vcdue to that of Mr Tytler’s. From his statements 
it mtist be evident that it is almost impossible for 
the ryut to obtain justice in a cause where the 
wealthy zumecndar is the defendant. Thus he says : 
— “ The country no<v belongs to the zumeendars 
or landholders : their influence is consequently great- 
er than that of any ‘other body ; it is their interest 
that we should remain in ignorance of the miserable 
state of their ryuts. All the information we receive 
is through them, or the corrupt ofticers of our 
courts, who are, to a niah, in the pay of the zumeen- 
dars.”— Vol. II. p. 324. But the evil appears in- 
finitely greater when we are told that these zumeen- 
dars are the principal law-officers in the civil courts, 
who award a decision in civil as well as criminal 
causes, and this in cases where they are parties with 
their tenants. Thus, the same author states:— 
“ Would it . not be thought impolitic and extraordi- 
nary, if the judges and officers of our courts in England 
(for molvees and pundits are judges), being composed 
of the landed proprietors in each county, were to sit 
there to try the complaints brought against themselves 
by their own tenants ; yet this is the case in most zil- 
lahs in Bengal. From the molvees and pundits 
down to the lowest writers in the court, all the 
officers are possessed of landed estates in the dis- 
trict — many of them openly, .and others under fic- 
titious names,”— Vol. I. p. 387. Is it suitable to 
the national character that this unnatural state of 
things .should endure— that these institutions, which 
were destined to punish the oppressor, should, become 
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the principal instrument of his triumph j and that 
justice should be administered by those who shame- 
fully violate its sanctions? Whilst this profligate- 
disregard of principle exists in the character of those 
who dispense the law, is it surprising that the people 
of India should generally entertain the opinion that 
the wealthiest litigant is certain of carrying his 
cause in our courts ? Unquestionably this order of 
things ought to be reversed: the European judge; 
should exert that efficient influence in the decision 
of causes which his moral and intellectual superiori- 
ty enables him to exercise beneficially ; and the na- 
tive law-officer should only perform the less import- 
ant function of aiding him by his advice. The sug- 
gestion of Mr Tytler, that no officer possessed of 
landed property in the district should be allowed to 
serve in the court of the judge and magistrate, 
could easily be adopted in practice. In exposing 
the evils which arise from their possessing landed 
property in the district, this author states : — “ In- 
numerable are the instances which a circuit into the 
interior, of his district will afford to the magistrate 
of discovering the knavery of his officers. He will 
find the paltry njohurir (or writer) of his court, the 
man who walks to his kutcherry, attended by no one, 
or by a shabby little boy, and himself clothed in 
rags, possessed, notwithstanding, of large property 
in land, of great and powerful establishments of ser- 
vants, who are necessity to maintain, in the mofussil, 
the terrible majesty of! the.Company’s servant. They 
will find this man more revered, or rather more 
dreaded, tlian the magistrate or the judge. This is 
no small evil. It is, on the contrary, one great 
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cadse of the weakness of our Indian courts, and calls 
for immediate redress.” — Vol. I. p. 390. 

' Tlie defect of the present arrangements appears 
• to be* tli at the decision of causes is left principally to 
natives. It may be urged that this is rectilied in 
practice by the power which is intrusted to the Eu- 
ropean judge of approving or disapproving of the 
proceeding. It may / be so ; but, according to the 
letter of the regulations, it does not appear that he 
has the power of setting aside their decisions ; and 
in these circumstances an indolent man will gene- 
rally acquiesce in their opinion. Were he made 
personally responsible, he would take a greater in- 
terest in the proceedings ; and the corruption of the 
law-officers would be somewhat diminished. In the 
existing state of society, the belief that every thing 
is to be gained by corrupting these men, is so firmly 
rooted in the minds of the people, that it must be 
the work of time to eradicate it. In India the ad- 
ministration of justice under the native rulers was so 
venal, that it was always customary with the wealthy 
suitors to propitiate the judge with a present. This, 
of course, accounts for the practice of the present 
day. Aware of the extensive influence which the na- 
tive law-officers possess under the existing arrange- 
ments, their favour is gained by the same means. It 
is but fair to state, that I have understood that there 
are many judges who pay very little attention to the 
theory of the regulations, and determine the prin- 
cipal causes in their courts without .regard to the 
opinions of their law-officers. But, even in these dis- 
tricts, a great deal of corruption prevails. If the 
European judge investigates every case, and decides 
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equitably, it is easy for the law-officers to guests in 
Avhat manner he will determine a cause. With this 
knowledge they make no scruple to take money 
from the suitor who is likely to win his cause ; and 
if he gains it they take all the merit to themselves. 
If the suitor discovers that he has been imposed on, 
it is his interest to remain silpnt, from the dread of 
punishment for offering a bribed Whilst this general 
corruption exists, it is evident that no great improve- 
ment can be expected in the administration of civil 
justice, until the number of European judges is 
increased, or until the general tone of morality 
throughout the country is elevated by the introduc- 
tion of a better system of religion and education, 
which must necessarily improve the character of 
these officers. In regard to criminal justice, many 
civil servants are of opinion that the authority which 
the zumeendars formerly exercised in regulating the 
police, ought to be restored to them j and certainly 
they appear less likely to abuse the extensive'powcr 
which this confers, .than the daroghahs, who possess 
no stake or hereditary influence in the country, and 
consider that office was only given them for the pur- 
pose of enriching themselves. It may fairly be pre- 
sumed that an extensive land proprietor entertains 
some regard for his peasantry ; and that his conduct, 
however Oppressive, is restrained by some respect 
for public opinion. In aid of the extensive duties of 
the magistrate of a district under the present system, 
perhaps some assistance might be derived from the 
few indigo planters, and other Europeans scattered 
throughout our dominions. If their services were 
voluntarily offered, there seems no good reason 
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against their being accepted. At every civil sta- 
tion a gentleman of the medical service is attached, 
who has very little employment; by some trifling 
addition to his salary his services might be rendered 
available to the general police of the country. In 
the deplorable deficiency, of civil functionaries, it 
appears to me that important service could be ren- 
dered by the military^-that, wherever a division is 
stationed, the commanding officer, or some intelli- 
gent person selected' by him, might be intrusted 
with the active 'duties of the magistrate, in appre- 
hending delinquents. These individuals should ex- 
ercise a final jurisdiction in petty crimes, and pos- 
sess the power of inflicting punishment. All criminals 
committed for capital crimes, or offences of magni- 
tude, could be delivered over to the civil magistrate 
for trial. At present the jurisdiction of an officer 
commanding a station is confined to his cantonment ; 
but the advantages which have resulted from the 
summary process before a military tribunal, are so 
great, that it would be advantageous if it could be ex- 
tended further. Indeed, it has always struck me that 
the innovation was too rapid which transferred the 
power of punishing criminal offences from the military 
to the civi power. Under the Mahomedan govern- 
ment the foujdar, or officer commanding the troops, 
"exercised an extensive jurisdiction in criminal offences, 
subject to the Nazim ; and, in a despotic state 'of so- 
ciety, his authority was exerted with a vigour and ce- 
lerity well calculated to repress crime. Under a 
more enlightened government, it is perhaps better 
thal the trial of capital crimes (where the circum- 
stances will admit of delay), and the decision of civil 
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causes should be determined by a separate order of 
men, who are skilled in weighing evidence and ba- 
lancing probabilities. But, had the ordinary adminis- 
tration of criminal justice rested with the military 
power, there can be little doubt that the energy of 
its exercise would have effectually restrained these 
daring bands of robbers, whp infested the provinces 
of Bengal in the years 1810 -^ 1 - 12 , and for the re- 
pression of whom the ordinary police was found al- 
together inefficient. \ 

Such are the glaring defects in the administration 
of civil and criminal justice in India. But, admitting 
that they do exist, it would be altogether unfair to 
condemn them, without taking into consideration the 
benefits which have resulted from their institution. 
It is necessary to set the good against the evil before 
striking the balance which would determine the va- 
lue of these arrangements. But this equitable mode 
of conduct does not appear to have been followed by 
that philosophic writer, Mr Mill, in his chapter on 
this subject ; and certainly not a whit more by his 
able reviewer in the Edinburgh. Every thing which 
can be said against these institutions is powerfully 
stated ; but scarcely a single observation in their fa- 
vour. They lay claim to superior impartiality, and 
assert an exemption from those prejudices which 
bias the Anglo-Indian in forming his opinions ; yet, " 
with all these advantages, it is surprising that their 
statements are merely ex parte. This exemption 
from prejudice does not appear to me to exist in as 
great a degree as these writers suppose. The men- 
tal habits of the philosopher are nearly as fertile 
a source of error as those' of the man of action. He 
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is too apt to form a high standard of political perfec- 
tion, by which he tries all human institutions ; and 
if* they fall short, he is too much in the habit of con- 
demning them, without regard to the utility which 
they produce. II* circumstances enable him to exer- 
cise political power, he applies abstract political prin- 
ciples to the existing state of society, which the pub- 
lic are not prepared to receive, and invests the com- 
monalty with privileges, which, from their previous 
ignorance, they are^l together unqualified for exer- 
cising beneficially. By this conduct he produces in- 
finitely .greater disorders in society than those which 
he has adventured to remedy. It would be unfair 
to apply the latter part of these observations to these 
writers, but they appear to me liable in some degree 
to the former. The task of vindicating the judicial 
arrangements which have been adopted in India, 
must be left to those who are intimately acquainted 
with their merits and defects. Unquestionably, some 
information is required from them, which may coun- 
teract the effect of these statements. Until this is 
given, it will be quite sufficient for me to state a few 
facts, which may induce an inquirer to pause before 
he adopts the opinions of either Mr Mill or his re- 
viewer. It is manifestly unjust to estimate the value 
of these judicial arrangements by any abstract theory 
of perfection. The fair standard by which they 
ought to be tried is, as compared with those of a 
country in a similar state of civilization ; and, in es- 
timating their utility, the most important considera- 
tion is to inquire, — Whether they are better or worse 
than those which they have supplanted ? It is diffi- 
cult to find ,a community similarly situated, with the 
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judicial institutions, of which a fair parallel might be 
established. In default of this the inquirer is neces- 
sitated to compare the system of civil and criminal 
justice established in India, with the more refinctl 
jurisprudence of his own country. On doing so, he 
will find that many of the defects of our system of 
law in India are equally to, y be met with in the ad- 
ministration of civil and criminal justice in England; 
and that in some respects the former has attained to 
n greater state of perfection. .The perusal of Mr 
Mill’s chapter on this subject produces the impres- 
sion that the British administration of justicp in the 
East has been productive of infinite misery and dis- 
tress to the inhabitants of these regions ; and that it 
would have been better for them had they remained 
under the control of their former rulers. Admitting 
the existence of the evils which he exposes with such 
ability, I am rather inclined to think that our ad- 
ministration of justice has been attended with some 
benefit to the natives ; and will endeavour to show 
the reasons for this opinion. As a preliminary to 
this, the first step is to consider the nature of the 
system which it has superseded. That some salutary 
practices existed under the Mahomedan administra- 
tion of justice has been already shown ; but the. 
benefit arising from them was counteracted by others 
of a very pernicious tendency. Under this system 
of law,* the punishments which were inflicted on offen- 
ders were cruel in the extreme, and could not be 
tolerated by a refined people. The sanguinary law 
of retaliation, the excruciating practice of impaling, 
the mutilation of limbs, and severe bastinadoes, 
which were sanctioned by this code, have been alto- 
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gfctlier abolished. The atrocious practice of exact- 
ing confession by torture no longer exists. The 
flagellations which are authorised by this law, are, 
however, still retained as a means of punishment. 
Even now, the korah, or leathern scourge, which is 
used in our jails, is a dreadfully severe weapon. In 
the only instances that fjhave witnessed it inflicted, 
which was but twice, the breasts, and a considerable 
part of the back of the offender were, covered with a 
leathern jacket, to protect his body from the stripes, 
which plainfy-Ttemonstrates that a milder weapou 
ought to be employed. If this punishment is still 
to be retained, it is obvious that a scourge similar 
to that which is used in the army should be employ- 
ed, which will inflict a milder but certain punish- 
ment, without endangering the life of the offender, 
or revolting the feelings of the spectator in an equal 
degree. But it is to be hoped that this, with the 
other barbarities of the Mahomedan code, may 
gradually disappear. The cruelties of their former 
rulers are visible at the present day. In the province 
of Oude, I have seen on the highway small per- 
pendicular buildings just sufficient to contain the 
body of a man, in which notorious criminals were 
immured, who were thus doomed to perish by the 
most dreadful of all deaths. Under the Mahomedan 
code of law, circumstantial evidence was never ad- 
mitted. It was necessary that the crime should be 
substantiated by at least two eye-witnesses, and these 
Mahomedans. When it is recollected, that the 
Musselmen formed only a tenth part of the popula- 
tion, and these, too, the ruling class, it must be ap- 
parent that this iniquitous ride of evidence could 
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only serve to secure impunity to those Mahomedans 
who cruelly murdered their fellow-creatures of the 
Hindoo faith. By regarding the evidence of either, 
as equal in our courts, an important service was 
rendered to the bulk of our population. In their 
criminal courts, the punishments which were awarded 
for many offences, consisted in fines, which became 
the perquisite of the judge. .Human nature is too 
weak to allow that such a power should be intrusted 
to any man. The grand defect of our administra- 
tion of justice appears to be, that "til©* influence of 
superior probity and character in the judges.and ma- 
gistrates rarely extends beyond the centre of their 
districts, and that thus its beneficial operation is 
prodigiously limited. But the same evil existed un- 
der the Mahomcdan system in an equal degree. The 
supreme court of criminal jurisdiction in cacli pro- 
vince did not extend its direct control beyond the 
capital: in the villages, the dispensation of justice 
was intrusted to the principal zumeendar. In the 
administration of civil justice, the proceedings were 
glaringly irregular. The judge determined at his 
pleasure in what order the causes were to be heard 
and decided. The early institution of a suit esta- 
blished no claim to precedency. In the provincial 
courts, the fees of the law-officers were not fixed by 
regulation, which left the ignorant suitor too much 
exposed to their exactions. The arbitrary power 
which the judge possessed in determining the trial, 
proved a fertile source of corruption. By making 
him a suitable present, a wealthy and dishonest liti- 
gant was enabled to expedite or protract the decision 
of his cause at his pleasure. But, independent of this 
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disgraceful venality, the expense of a suit was pro- 
digiously augmented by the large share of the pro- ' 
•peity or money litigated which was taken by the 
government. This is powerfully stated by that 
eminent author, Mr Orme, who says,— “ This is so 
avowed a practice, thatjif a stranger should inquire 
how much it would cost him to recover a just debt 
from a creditor who evaded payment, he would every- 
where receive the .same answer — ‘ The government 
will keep oivc i<5urth, and give you the rest.’ Still 
forms of justice subsist; witnesses are heard, but 
browbeaten and removed ; proofs of writing pro- 
duced, but deemed forgeries and rejected, until the 
way is cleared for a decision, which becomes totally 
or partially favourable, in proportion to the methods 
which have been used to render it such ; but still 
with some attention to the consequences of a judg- 
ment which woidd be of too flagrant iniquity not to 
produce universal detestation and resentment.” — 
Government and People of Hindostan, b. III. c. 5. 

At the period of our taking the administration of 
justice into our own hands, it is generally understood 
that this custom prevailed ; and that the greater part 
of this sum became the perquisite of the judges. 
Under this arrangement, it became manifestly the 
interest of the defendant in a civil cause, that he 
should propitiate his judge, by complimenting him 
with a larger sum than that which he would receive 
from the plaintiff, in the event of his gaining his suit. 
In the dread of this, the plaintiff might be expected 
to come forward handsomely. The result of this 
must be, that justice would be sold to the highest 
bidder. But the most glaring evil of this system of 
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law consisted in its unjust partiality to Mahomeduns, 
In causes where both the parties were Hindoos, they 
were allowed to determine it amongst themselves j. 
but, if one of the parties was a Mahomcdan, the cause 
was determined according .to the Musselman law. — 
Thus the cherished habits and prejudices of an an- 
cient people were forced to yield to those of a small 
band of strangers, who had uiurped dominion over 
them by violence. When we reflect on their devoted 
attachment to their customs and usages,- it is evident 
that this marked injustice in the distribution, of law 
must have been felt as an intolerable evil. Surely a 
mighty benefit was conferred upon the Hindoo com- 
munity, by placing both parties upon an equality in 
this respect. The despotic nature of the Mahome- 
dan government operated perniciously in the distri- 
bution of justice : the nazim or governor of a pro- 
vince could, at any time, remove a cause from the 
ordinary tribunals, and award a decision upon his 
own authority. Possessing such powerful influence, 
it was easy for him to pervert it to the gratification 
of his own passions. Under the British rule, the 
power of the Governor-general is only exercised in 
mitigating the severity of the laws. The arbitrary 
and despotic authority with which the Mahomedan 
rulers were invested, produced its usual efFect — a 
general insecurity of rights and property. The spi- 
rit in which the government was administered na- 
turally communicated itself to the subordinate agents, 
who evinced, in their conduct, the same cruel disre- 
gard of the interests of others. Their rapacity and 
exactions were such, that all productive industry 
^nguished : — it is in vain to expect that a country 
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will flourish where the fruits of their labour are tom 
from men by violence. The effects of this system of 
government, in its application to the lower orders of 
society, are powerfully illustrated by Mr Orme. He 
states, — “ The mechanic .or artificer will work only 
to the measure of his necessities. He dreads to be 
distinguished. If he becomes too noted for having 
acquired a little more|money than others of his craft, 
that will be taken fjom him. If conspicuous for the 
excellence of ins skill, lie is seized upon by some 
person in authority, and obliged to work for him 
night and day, on much harder terms than his usual 
labour required when at liberty.” 

There is indubitably much truth in this statement. 
Even at the present day, under the British govern- 
ment, it is too much the practice to force the lower 
orders to labour by compulsion. Unquestionably 
this is discountenanced by authority ; but, however 
enlightened the government may be, it cannot change 
the character of its agents in a day. At present the 
arbitrary spirit of despotism infects the whole body 
of the people, public functionaries, or otherwise. In 
private life, if a European gentleman in the civil and 
military service wants any thing, nothing is more 
common than for his servants to say, “ Give me a sea- 
poy or a police-officer, and it will be brought in- 
stantly.” If eight or ten seapoys march across the' 
country, it is no unusual practice for them to seize 
upon the first individuals they meet upon the high- 
way, and to force them to carry their baggage to 
the end of the stage, without remuneration. The 
first time that I . marched with troops, the bearers 
whom ‘1 Ivad hired to carry my baggage ran away, 
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during the night, which gave me considerable uneasi- 
ness ; but my anxiety was soon relieved by the sea- 
poys whom I commanded in the rear-guard, who told, 
me that they had brought fresh men. In India, troops 
generally march during the night ; when the morn- 
ing dawned I observed these volunteers staggering 
under their burdens, and altogether unequal to the 
task they had undertaken. Tjhis excited my curio- 
sity ; upon inquiry I found that they were a motley 
group of weavers, cultivators, and'others, who had 
been torn from their homes in the dead of tl.ie night 
by my soldiers, for the purpose of carrying baggage. 
This grievous oppression is prohibited ; but, where 
small parties of troops march across the country with- 
out a European officer, it is difficult to restrain their 
conduct. The tyrannical exercise of power by those 
aroupd him, insensibly influences the conduct of the 
more enlightened European. — Viewing these things 
habitually, he is apt to regard them with less emo- 
tion than they ought to excite. A striking view of 
the oppressive conduct of the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, as practised in his time, is given by Mr Orme, 
who says, — “ Imitation has conveyed the unhappy 
system of oppression which prevails in the govern- 
ment of Hisdostan, throughput all ranks of the people, 
from the highest even to the lowest subject of the 
empire. Every head of a village calls his habitation 
the durbar, and plunders of their meal and roots the 
wretches of his precinct; from him the zumeendar ex- 
torts the small pittance of silver which his penurious 
tyranny has scraped together ; the foujdar seizes up- 
on the greatest share of .the zumeendar’s collections, 
and then secures the favour of his nabob byVolun- 
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iary contributions, which leave him not possessed of 
the half of his rapines and exactions. The nabob 
fixes his rapacious eye on every portion of wealth 
which appears in his province, and never fails to carry 
off part of it ; by large deductions from these acqui- 
sitions, lie purchases security from his superiors, or 
maintains it against them,at the expense of a war.” — 
Government oj' Hindustan, Book III , Chap. 9. This 
statement appears, to me prodigiously exaggerated : 
but whoever has witnessed the direct effects of Asiatic 
misgovern men t in the subsidiary states, where the 
British administration of justice has not been intro- 
duced, must acknowledge that there exists some 
foundation for it. Thus, it is apparent, that the 
Mahomedan administration of law was still more de- 
fective than that of the British, and that the corrup- 
tion and venality which prevail at present existed in 
a much greater degree under their former govern- 
ment. The transfer of power from a semi-barbarous 
to a civilized race lias been attended with this ad- 
vantage to file Hindoos, that it has secured them a 
more honest and incorruptible body of rulers.* Un- 

* That eminent legislator, Sir James Mackintosh, entertains dif- 
ferent opinions from the generality of European writers respecting 
the benefits which the people of Asia have derived from the intro- 
duction of our authority,— if any judgment can be formed from the 
charge which he delivered at Bombay in November 1 804. At this 
time famine raged throughout the territories of that presidency. He 
states that the British government had saved the lives of 100,000 
persons, by importing £60,000 worth of rice, and by institut- 
ing an hospital into which individuals were admitted from the 
native territories. The benevolence of the government was hot 
confined to the inhabitants of our own territory : the subjects of the 
Mahrattah and other states flocked into Bombay, and were fed 
' ' X 
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questionably the superior knowledge which the M;i- 
homedan princes possessed of ttie native character 
enabled them more easily to detect and punish the « 
oppression of their agents ; but it is notorious that 
they rarely exercised this power for the benefit of the 
subject, by refunding the spoil, and that their pater- 
nal care for their people was generally evinced by 
stripping the oppressor and appropriating his wealth 
to themselves. It now remains to. show, that the de- 
fects which pervade the judicial arrangements of 
Bengal, are in some degree to be found in the ad- 
ministration Of civil and criminal justice in England. 
The disgraceful corruption of the police in India, 
which operates so perniciously’ in preventing the 
punishment of offenders, does not exist in any great 
degree in England ; but if the expense of a criminal 
process is such that it deters individuals from pro- 
secuting, it is obvious that society is equally injured, 
and that crime must remain unpunished. I have 
understood that the expense of prosecuting an indi- 
vidual who .is suspected of theft is not Jess than 
£39. This may be true or false j but the fact is unde- 
niable, that societies are formed in different counties, 
for the purpose of prosecuting felons, and that no- 
torious criminals are often let loose upon society, 
from the inability of individuals to prosecute. In 

and cured at the British expense. For nearly a twelvemonth the 
average of these individuals was about 12,000 monthly. Under 
the native governments, Sir James calculates that about an eighth of 
the population would have perished. The exertions of the Bengal 
government were equally praiseworthy in its endeavours to alleviate 
the misery which resulted from the epidemic malady which ravaged 
its territory in the years 1817-18. 
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this respect, the administration of criminal justice in 
India is much superior : no expense is incurred by 
. prosecuting a criminal, and an allowance for their 
subsistence is granted to prosecutors and witnesses 
during their attendance on the trial. The multipli- 
city of capital punishments which deform the cri- 
minal law of England, and which insure impunity to 
the offender, by the reluctauce of a humane jury to 
condemn a fellow-creature to death for the commis- 
sion of a trifling offence, does not exist in the Indian 
code. The punishments are more nicely adapted to 
the crime, and generally consist of imprisonment, 
with or without hard labour. The end of all punish- 
ment, the example to the community, is much better 
attained in India than in England, by compelling 
the criminal to work on the public highway heavily 
ironed, and exposed to the gaze of all the people. 
In England the criminal is withdrawn from public 
observation, and thus the salutary effect of punish- 
ment is diminished. The punishment of death is 
rarely denounced by the Indian code ; but, when an 
individual is sentenced to it, it is generally inflicted. 
The certainty of its infliction when condemned, 
must operate powerfully in deterring from crime. 
In England, capital punishments are denounced for 
the most trifling offences ; but, of twelve individuals 
condemned to death, not more than one is executed. 
In the year 1818, of 1254 criminals condemned to 
death, only 97 were executed. This uncertainty of 
the punishment can only operate in securing im- 
punity to offenders, and renders a lottery of that 
which ought to be fixed and certain. The severity 
of the'punishment deters humane individuals from 

x 2 
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prosecuting. The general state of the jails, and re- 
gulations for the comfort of the prisoners, appear to 
me far superior to that of similar establishments in 
England. In India, separate apartments are ordered 
for those under sentence,— »those sentenced to im- 
prisonment by the court of circuit, — those com- 
mitted to take their trial before the circuit,— and 
those sentenced for petty offences by the magistrates. 
In England, according to Mr Buxton’s statements, 
in half the jails of the kingdom there is no classifi- 
cation of the prisoners according to their offences. 
The suspected and the guilty,— the innocent man 
who is falsely accused, and the miscreant whose 
character is stained with the commission of every 
crime,— the young and the old offender, — are all 
crowded together within the same narrow apart- 
ment. As Mr Buxton feelingly and impressively ex- 
presses it : — “ The moment he enters prison, irons are 
hammered- on to him ; then he is cast into the midst 
of a compound of all that is disgusting and depraved. 
At night he is locked up in a narrow cell, with per- 
haps half a dozen of the worst thieves in London, 
or as many vagrants, whose rags are alive and in ac- 
tual motion with vermin ; he may find himself in 
bed, and in bodily contact between a robber and a 
murderer ; or between a man with a foul disorder on 
one hand, and one with an infectious disease on the 
other. He may spend his days deprived of free air 
and wholesome exercise. He may be prohibited from 
following the handicraft on which the subsistence of 
his family depends. He may be half starved for want 
of food, and clothing, and fuel .” — Page 15. In In- 
dia, this dreadful state of misery and suffering does 
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not exist. The jails are large, comfortable, and airy ; 
the light of the sun can shine through, and gladden 
the heart of the wretched prisoner j and the greatest 
cleanliness is preserved by the facilities which arc af- 
forded for performing their ablutions. In general, no 
restraint is imposed beyond what is necessary to se- 
cure suspected persons. The building is generally 
surrounded by a high wall, along which sentinels are 
placed, who render all escape impossible. Within 
this inclosure there is a large piece of ground cover- 
ed with grass, on which the prisoners who are not 
condehined to hard labour are to be seen walking 
about, and only fettered by a slight iron. In the 
centre of the inclosure there is a large tank, which 
affords them abundance of water for their ablutions 
and culinary purposes. A daily allowance, suffi- 
ciently ample for his subsistence, is made to every 
prisoner, and a blanket provided for him. To every 
jail an hospital is attached, with a European surgeon, 
to which the sick are instantly removed. During 
the day the greater part of the prisoners enjoy whole- 
some air and exercise, and are only locked up at 
night. Generally speaking, I believe, unsentenced 
prisoners are rarely fettered j but this in a great 
measure must depend on the magistrate. These 
remarks are made from actual observation, and prin- 
cipally refer to Alipoor jail, over which I have often 
been on duty with a company of seapoys. By a sin- 
gular arrangement, the efficient management of the 
jail is intrusted to the prisoners, under the superin- 
tendence of a few police officers. An active intelli- 
gent individual is selected from- each ward, and em- 
ployed. in its management. According to Mr Tyt- 
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ler, he is intrusted with the power of distributing 
their subsistence-money to the prisoners — is held re- 
sponsible for the cleanliness of the ward — settles 
their disputes— and, in many jails, keeps the keys of 
the ward. By this admirable arrangement, a power- 
ful incitement is held forth td good conduct iu the 
prisoners ; and a considerable expense is saved to 
the state by their employment. The fact itself, and 
its success in practice, is strikingly characteristic of 
that marked fidelity to their trust, where confidence 
is reposed, which advantageously distinguishes the 
Hindoo people. Upon his release from jail, every 
prisoner, who has been confined six months, is enti- 
tled to a sum of five rupees. In India, this will 
amply suffice for two months’ subsistence, and, with 
economy, for three. By this liberal provision, one of 
the principal causes of crime is effectually cut off; 
and in this respect the judicial arrangements of In- 
dia approach nearer to that perfection which philo- 
sophers demand, than those of England or any other 
European state. Whatever defects exist in the cri- 
minal code of British India arc much more likely 
to be removed than similar imperfections in that of 
England. That profound admiration of antiquity — 
that powerful array of private interests, which op- 
pose themselves to all innovation, and that spirit of 
party which identifies itself with the defence of all ex- 
isting institutions, — cannot be expected to influence 
the minds of the members of the Indian governments 
in the slightest degree. The principal obstacle to 
improvement, must be the expense. In regard to 
criminal law, it does not appear that the prejudices 
of the natives oppose any powerful resistance. . The 
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adoption of the Malioraedan criminal law, as the ba- 
sis of the present code, and its application to the 
Madras territory, has been objected to by that dis- 
tinguished author, Colonel Wilks, who appears to 
profer the Hindoo criminal law. Unquestionably, 
the hasty introduction of this code into countries 
where it was altogether unknown, must be regarded 
as a capital error in legislation. But, independent of 
this, it docs not appear to me that there is any good 
reason for preferring the Hindoo to the Mahomedan 
law. From a cursory perusal of Colehrooke's Digest 
o/'Jtinuoo Laiv and Menu's Institutes , I should say, 
that the laws of the Hindoos are still more barba- 
rous, inconsistent, and defective, than those of the 
Mahomodans. If the Hindoo law still prevailed in 
any considerable portion of the Madras territory, it 
was unwise to shock public opinion by the introduc- 
tion of the Mahomedan code ; any improvements 
could have been as easily ingrafted upon the one as 
the other. The idea of establishing one uniform 
code throughout a vast empire, inhabited by nations 
different in language, manners, and religion, is only 
worthy of an arbitrary despot, or an abstract politi- 
cal philosopher. In this respect, these antipodes in 
opinion harmoniously agree in introducing their sys- 
tems, without any regard to circumstances, or respect 
for the preestablished opinions, prejudices, and us- 
ages of the people for whom they legislate. If we 
gradually improve upon the ancient system of law 
established in each province or presidency, it seems 
to me of very little consequence whether the Hin- 
doo or the Mahomedan criminal law forms the basis 
of our code. The Mussulman criminal law had pre- 
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vailed for centuries throughout the greater part of 
our dominions; and this must be regarded as the 
substantial reason for adopting it as the basis of our 
code in Bengal. In all that regards the apprehen- 
sion and trial of the criminals, its practice is nearly 
similar to that of the Hindoo, and even the British 
law. All the advantages of the latter system — pub- 
licity in the proceedings, and the open interrogation 
of the prosecutor and witnesses before the court- 
have either been introduced or existed prior to our 
time. The dreadful expense, delay, and uncertainty 
in the administration of civil justice in India, and 
the facility which it affords to the rich man to op- 
press the poor, are notorious ; but it is equally true 
that nearly the same defects exist in the practice of 
the law in England. The multiplicity of its forms, 
its endless delays, and glorious uncertainty in the 
issue, are proverbial. The expense is so great, that 
a writer in the Edinburgh Review informs us “ In 
England it is better, in a mere pecuniary point of 
view, to give up £4i0 than to contend for it in a 
court of common law. It costs that sum to win a 
cause ; and, in the court of equity, it is better to 
abandon £500 or ^1000 than to contend for it.” 
— , Number 61, p. 138. 

The expense of a chancery suit, and the exactions 
in the shape of fees, far exceed any thing of the 
kind in India. Some idea of these is given by Mr 
Bentham, in his profound work on Rewards and 
Punishments , edited by Mr Dumont. 

• Thus, if two individuals go to law about the set- 
tlement of an account, it is referred to a master of 
chancery for his decision. At the first summons 
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before his tribunal, none of the lawyers appear. At 
the second summons the same. At the third they 
appear, and the affair puts itself in train. For every 
sumrfions the fees are paid. The master in chancery 
does not allow above half an hour, or an hour at most, 
to each cause : when the hour strikes, the hearing is 
put off until another day. I give the original, as I be- 
lieve there has been uo translation of the work into 
English “ Sous le grand chancelier, il se trouve des 
juges rapporteurs nommes maitres en chancelerie. 
S’agit il th' procedcr a la liquidation d’un compte ? 
void lannarche : — Les procureurs, de part et d’autre, 
doivent comparoitre par devant le maitre. Premiere 
citation : il ne vient personnc. Second citation : 
personne. A la troisieme, ils comparoissent, et l’af- 
faire se met en train. Mais, comme on n’accorde 
qu’une demi-heure, ou une heure tout au plus, et 
qu’on n’arrive pas au rendezvous a point nomme, 
l’affaire n’est qu’entamee : l’heure sonne, et l’on 
se retire. A l’audience suivante, il faut recom- 
mencer. Tout cela est d’etiquettc. Or, & cha- 
que citation, les honoraires se renouvellent.” — The- 
orie des Femes et des Recompenses , tome 2de, p. 57. 
According to the same author, we learn that the 
judges, independent of their liberal salaries, derive 
some emolument from protracting the proceedings, 
and postponing the decision of a cause : — “ Ainsi 
les grands juges, outre leurs amples salaires, qu’il 
ne faut pas leur cnvier, ont un profit casuel, qui 
se multiplie a proportion des incidens et des lon- 
gueurs. Il y a des cas ou un juge re$oit a peu- 
pres quatre livres sterling pour une acte qui rctarde 
de six mois les operations de la justice.” — T. %de, 
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j). .56. This book was published as late as 18 11; 
and no one will deny that Mi 1 Bentlmm is intimately 
acquainted with the practice of the English courts. 
The character of the English judges is above all 
suspicion, and excludes every idea of their per- 
verting this power to the gratification of their own 
selfish purposes; but, in comparing the judicial 
arrangements of England with those of India, where 
the judge receives no emolument beyond his salary, 
it is apparent that the preference must be given, in 
this respect, to that system which removes every 
possibility of the interest of the judge being opposed 
to his duty. It will be urged, that the evil which 
arises from this expensive administration of justice 
in England, and the facility which it affords to the 
rich man of committing injustice, is counteract- 
ed by the powerful check which public opinion ex- 
ercises against oppression, and the greater sympa- 
thy which exists between the different orders in so- 
ciety. This must be admitted in part ; but, in prac- 
tice, the most efficacious check appears to me to 
consist in the existence of a skilful, wealthy, and in- 
dependent body of lawyers, who will undertake the 
cause of any poor man who has suffered oppression, 
provided there appears a fair chance of gaining his 
plea ; and thereby remunerating themselves for their 
trouble. But this advantage is purchased with no 
small portion of evil. It is evidently the interest of 
these men to render the proceedings at law as ex- 
pensive as possible ; and to oppose all innovation 
which tends to simplify the practice, and to diminish 
the expense. Forming a powerful body which exer- 
cises great influence over public opinion, is it sur- 
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prising that every beneficial change is warmly op- 
posed ? But, independent of this, how is it possible 
tlia*- any great improvement can be introduced in 
•the practice, when a bill for this purpose, if it is not 
carried through by a member, costs not less than 
five hundred pounds ? in India, these obstacles to 
improvement do not exist. That powerful array of 
private interests, which an organized body of law- 
yers oppose to innovation, is not yet formed. The 
profession is scarcely known, and altogether in an 
incipient s* 'te. 

In ii-gard to improvement, the government has 
only to attend to the opinions of its most enlighten- 
ed servants in the judicial department. What has 
Mr Mill, or any one else, stated against i lie present 
system, which has not been urged by Mr Oolebrooke, 
Sir Henry Straehey, or Mr Tytler, and others ? 
These gentlemen have unequivocally stated that the 
imposition of fees, and stamp duties, has had no 
tendency to diminish litigation. If so, why not re- 
peal them ? It is well known that these taxes were 
originally imposed with a view to cheek frivolous 
law-suits, and thus to enable the judge more easily 
to decide upon the diminished number of causes 
which were brought before him. If they have alto- 
ther failed in producing this effect, the remedy is 
obvious. The more especially, as it is known that, 
they were instituted with no direct view of produ- 
cing revenue to the states, there can exist no good 
reason for their continuance. By this means, the 
principal objection which Mr Mill has urged against 
the existing system would be effectually answered, 
which, # no doubt, is all that gentleman wishes for. 
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If doubts are entertained as to the inefficacy of law 
taxes, in diminishing litigation, it would be easy to 
determine it by experiment. All that is necessary, 
is to decree, that, within a certain number of dis- 
tricts, no fees or stamp duties should be imposed 
during the year. At the end of this period, by 
comparing the practice with that of former years, 
the result would show whether there had been any 
increase or diminutioh of law-suits. This may be a 
slow process of amendment, but better to do some- 
thing than nothing. The just animadversions of 
Mr Mill have not produced any improvement that 
I am aware of. In closing these observations, it 
may be deemed superfluous to state, that no inten- 
tion exists of depreciating the general administration 
of law in England. Any reference to its acknow- 
ledged evils has merely been made with a view to 
show the unfair standard by which the judicial in- 
stitutions of India have been tried. 

It now remains to consider the arrangements fra- 
med for the management of the revenue of British 
India. In each presidency this is intrusted to a de- 
partment designated the board of revenue, which 
consists of a president, generally a member of coun- 
cil, and three other members. This board corres- 
ponds direct with government, through the medium 
of a functionary denominated the secretary to the 
territorial department. Its functions consist in su- 
perintending the collection of the land revenue, and 
in determining the settlement of lands throughout 
each presidency. Independent of this, it manages 
the estates of landholders disqualified by sex, mi- 
nority, ^ lunacy, and the education of such as are 
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minors. It possesses also jurisdiction in appeals from 
the collectors respecting claims to pensions. It is 
.obliged to keep regular records of its proceedings, 
and .to report every important matter to the Gover- 
nor-general in council for his sanction, previously to 
forming a final determination upon it. The mem- 
bers of the board are prohibited from trading, hold- 
ing lands, or lending money to the landholders. Un- 
der the general superintendence of the board, the 
collection of the revenues is intrusted to a European 
collector in each district. His jurisdiction is the 
same as that of a judge and magistrate, and in gene- 
ral extends over a tract of country containing from 
6 to 1,200,000 inhabitants. Thus, under the Bengal 
presidency, which contains about 50 districts, con- 
taining a population of 40,000,000, there are about 
50 collectors to receive the revenue. His duty con- 
sists in collecting the land-tax, in regulating the 
management of the estates of landholders disquali- 
fied by sex, minority, or lunacy, and in providing 
for the education of such as are minors. He super- 
intends the public embankments ; an object of 
great moment in a country subject to inundation. 
He collects the tax on spirituous liquor He su- 
perintends the division of joint estates, and appor- 
tions the assessment on lands ordered to be sold by 
judicial courts in discharge of an arrear of revenue. 
He is intrusted with the payment of the pensions 
which, under the ancient government, had been 
granted to religious mendicants, or families in a 
state of decay. He likewise disburses the cash for 
t be payment of the civil and military establishments 
within his district. A European assistant — a civil 
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servant of the company — is appointed to aid him in 
these important functions. It is obvious that these 
extensive duties cannot be performed without the 
assistance of a great number of native officers. Each 
district is divided into a certain number of depart- 
ments, and the collection of the revenue in each in- 
trusted to an individual, designated a tuliseeldar, 
with a suitable proportion of subordinates. His au- 
thority and influence are similar to those of a daro- 
gliah, in the judicial department. Independent of 
this, the collector is aided by natives, skilled in re- 
venue-accounts, who are constantly attached to his 
person. Exercising such extensive influence over 
property, about the nature and localities of which 
he is in a great measure ignorant, the most upright 
and able public servant is obliged to depend a great 
deal upon the information of those around him. The 
influence which this confers upon individuals, ope- 
rates in practice as a fertile source of corruption, 
and induces parties concerned to make large presents 
to his native officers. If they cannot influence the 
mind of their European superior, at least they will 
prelend to do so ; which equally enriches them. Sur- 
rounded by these men, who are personally interested 
in every transaction, and to whom craft, dissimula- 
tion, and fraud arc habitual, it is difficult to perceive 
the truth, where it is so much the interest to conceal 
it, and almost impossible to avoid the variety of 
snares which are laid for him. Under the Bengal 
presidency, in the provinces of Bengal proper, Be- 
ljar, and Benares, the settlement of the revenue is 
permanent. 

In the ceded and conquered provinces, com- 
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prising Allahabad, Agra, llohilcund, Cuttack, and 
o f her districts, with our recent acquisition of Ajmcrc, 

. and territories on the Nerbuddah, the settlement of 
the. revenue is temporary, and I believe generally 
consists in a -triennial settlement. The management 
of the revenue in the ceded and conquered provinces, 
is intrusted to two commissioners, who possess func- 
tions similar to the board of revenue. In India, the 
revenue of the state has, under both the Hindoo and 
Mussel m.-u governments, been principally derived 
from tike land. According to the Hindoo lawgiver, 
the sovereign could demand a sixth or fourth, or 
even a third of the produce. The Mahomedan com- 
mentators on the law were much more complaisant 
to the masters of mankind, and allowed them to exact 
a half of the produce — but this only applied to in- 
fidels ; to the faithful the contribution was fixed at a 
fifth. In India, the practice of the Musselman rulers 
was conformable to their theory, and the land-tax, 
which was paid by nine-tenths of their subjects, was 
generally half the produce. This must be regarded 
as the substantial cause of the general poverty of 
these fertile regions. In a country where half the 
produce was consumed by unproductive labourers, 
there could be no fund for the reproduction of wealth, 
and consequently no increase of national prosperity. 
The government swallowed up those resources, which, . 
in a different state of society, are naturally employed 
in the encouragement of productive industry. Under 
the British government, the assessment was fixed up- 
on nearly the same basis, and certainly the amount 
of Revenue is not less than what was collected by 
‘their former rulers. In the provinces ceded by the 
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Nabob of Oude in 1801, it is well known that a greatei 
revenue has been realized than under his adminis- 
tration. From the able report of Sir Thomas Munro, . 
it appears that a similar improvement had taki i 
place in the revenue of the provinces of. Malabar am! 
Canara, since their annexation to our dominions. 
This may be accounted for, without supposing that 
any increased exaction lias prevailed under mu 
government; hut the conclusion which l intend to 
draw from it is this, that nearly the same state oi 
society and distribution ol‘ wealth prevail* which 
existed under their former rulers. And hence the 
disappointment which was experienced at the open- 
ing of the trade to India, in finding that the po- 
verty of the people created no demand for our 
manufactures, is easily explained. This singni 
distribution of property, which prevails in the lv-s- . 
has excited a great deal of discussion. I do not in- 
tend to embark in the zumeondaree controversy, about 
which I know very little, — nor have l conversed with 
any intelligent natives on the subject, who could com- 
municate correct information; but I have casually 
inquired of the ryuts, Who was the proprietor of the 
soil ? and was invariably told, — “ the sovereign.” The 
arrangement which has been adopted by our govern- 
ment affords some countenance to this opinion.-— It 
is true the zumeendar has been declared the pro- 
prietor of the soil ; but the supreme authority still re- 
serves to itself the right of disposing of his estate, in 
the event of any arrear of revenue. From the gene- 
ral teiiour of Asiatic history, it is apparent that the 
zumeendar was only considered as a revenue-officer 
removeable at the pleasure of the sovereign. In this 
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situation, he was allowed a commission of 10 per cent, 
upon the revenue, and was authorized to keep up a 
considerable military force for the purpose of enfor- 
’ cing’his collections. From the superior skill and 
m imite knowledge nf the resources of particular dis- 
tricts which 'individuals possessed, these offices had 
necessarily a tendency to become hereditary, and 
were generally continued in a particular family. This 
situation afforded favourable opportunities for in- 
creasing their wealth and influence ; in their situation 
it was to'» natural to pervert their power to the gra- 
tification of their avarice. Thus, time and circum- 
stances conspired to invest them with an authority 
which they did not possess from their official situation ; 
and their power of exacting a greater share of the pro- 
duce than they were legally entitled to, naturally in- 
creased. At the breaking up of S he Mogul empire, 
and the assumption of the internal management of the 
country by our government, they had somewhat ap- 
proximated to the condition of European landholders; 
and at this period it may be fairly conjectured that, in- 
stead of 10 per cent, the} appropriated at least 20 per 
cent, of the produce to their own purposes. Such be- 
ing the case, in a political point of view the govern 
ment may have considered it expedient to regard 
them as proprietors ; but the fact is undeniable that 
they were not so, in the European sense of the term. 
Like all despots, the Mahomedan monarchs con- 
sidered themselves absolute maters of the property 
of their subjects : their public edicts announce this 
abstract right in the most imposing language. The 
descendants of a race of men who had gained their 
.dominions by violence, these lofty pretensions per- 
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fcctly accord with the history of conquest in evei > 
age. In practice this claim was so far modified, that 
a bare subsistence was allowed to the cultivators of the. 
soil, who possessed a right of occupancy, and a libe- 
ral allowance to the zumceiujar ur collector. Inde- 
pendent. of this, the remainder of the ‘produce was 
considered as the property of the state. Front the 
general tone of conversation amongst the natives oi 
India, unconnected with the zumeendars or ryuts. 
it has always struck me that the people were habitu- 
ally impressed with the opinion that the sovereign 
was the proprietor of the soil. In their daily lan- 
guage, they familiarly talk of the English government 
in this light. This belief in the proprietor’s right of 
the sovereign, it appears to me, may be easily re- 
conciled with the opinions of Colonel Wilkes, F.r 
Thomas Munro, Mr Tyller, and others, who con 
tend that it exists in the ryut. To the monarch of 
India it must have been a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence who occupied the land, provided the demands 
of the state were satisfied. It was his interest that 
the soil should be cultivated to the utmost, and 
that every facility should be afforded to the ryut in 
bringing waste lands into a state of tillage. This 
naturally required that the cultivator should be at 
liberty to dispose of his right of occupancy, if neces- 
sary to promote his interests. In these circum- 
stances, if a ryut wished to give up the land which 
he possessed, with a view of engaging in some other 
occupation, there appears to have been no ob- 
stacle to His disposing of the right of occupancy. 
In such a state of society this was rarely worth much. 
The question, after all, is one of curiosity rather 
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tlian of real utility. It is sufficiently evident that a 
distribution of property prevailed, entirely different 
irom that which exists in Europe ; and under which 
* the rights of all were pretty well ascertained. In 
iheSe circumstances, it. ' was of little moment whether 
the sovereign, the zumeendar, or the ryut was styled 
the'" proprietor. Under the British government 
the zumeendar has been declared the proprietor, 
with a full power to alienate his property. The 
rights of the ryuts remain nearly unaltered. At first 
an obligation was required that a regular lease 
should *bc given by them to their tenantry ; but this 
has not been enforced. The cause which led to the 
permanent settlement of the revenue was evidently 
a wish to relieve the inhabitants of these regions 
from the dreadful uncertainty, perplexity, and vex- 
ation which results from an annual settlement of 
accounts. It was confidently expected that this ar- 
rangement would lead to a great extension of culti- 
vation. The innovation which recognized the zu- 
meendar as a proprietor, was too evidently influenced 
by our European ideas of property ; but the change 
which it effected was less in reality than in name. 
It now remains to consider the effects of the perma- 
nent settlement upon the wealth and happiness of 
the country. 

On the first introduction of this system in 1790, 
its operation was attended with a great increase of 
misery. The assessment was fixed too high, which 
uecessarily led to the sale of the estates of the zu- 
meendars who had fallen into an arrear of revenue ; 
and thus a transfer of property took place, which 
.•deprived some portion of the ancient families of that 
. . * Y 2 
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rank and influence which they maintained in society, 
and reduced them to beggary. The difficulty of 
proceeding against their tenantry with a view to re- 
cover balances of revenue, from the delay attending 
a civil action in our courts, t , was likewise felt as an 
intolerable evil. But, in the course of time, these 
disorders appear to have been rectified. A ftiore en- 
larged experience enabled the revenue officers' to fix 
the assessment more correctly ; and a summary pro- 
cess was adopted in disputes between the zumeendar 
and the ryut, which enabled the former to recover 
his balances. At first the zumeendar derived no 
advantage from the permanent settlement, as, under 
this arrangement, he was prohibited from demanding 
any increase of rent from the ryuts. In these cir- 
cumstances it was foolish to expect that he should 
take any interest in improvement. At present this 
prohibition no longer operates. In the event of any 
increase of produce or improvement in the soil, the 
zumeendar is allowed to derive a fair advantage from 
it, by increasing the rent. In a short time, the pro- 
digious advantage which resulted from the permanent 
settlement, as compared with the annual arrange- 
ment and arbitrary exactions which prevailed un- 
der the Mahomedan government, began to be per- 
ceptible. About ten years after its introduction, 
the collectors of districts were called upon by Lord 
Wellesley to report upon the effects of this measure. 
If their information is to be relied upon, a visi- 
ble improvement had taken place in the circum- 
stances of the landholders, and a considerable exten- 
sion of agriculture, accompanied with a marked di- 
minution in the quantity of lands exposed to sale for x 
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arrears of revenue. It is to be regretted that no 
authentic information is to be obtained respecting 
the precise operation of the principal measures of 
' our government. In India, all official reports on 
this' subject are deposited in the archives of govern- 
ment, and never communicated to the public. Their 
content's are only known to a few heads in office ; 
and thus many of the civil servants are deprived of 
the benefit whicli might be derived from them. In 
England little has been communicated since the 
publication of the valuable information contained in 
the Filth Report. 

From the casual conversations which I have had 
with natives, with no direct view to obtain informa- 
tion respecting this measure, it appears to me, that 
they generally entertain the opinion that the in- 
terests of the zumeendars have been greatly improved 
by this arrangement, and that they had generally be- 
come wealthy. Even in India, some communications 
have appeared in the journals exposing the great ad- 
vantages which the zumeendars have derived from this 
settlement; and indirectly reflecting upon the im- 
policy of the government in throwing away this rich 
fund of revenue. From what I have heard and 
read upon tliis subject, it appears to me unquestion- 
able that at least one order of men has benefited by 
tliis arrangement. Under the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, any improvement iii the circumstances of the 
landholder necessarily led to an increased annual 
assessment. The interests of the ryuts. have not 
been ameliorated in the same proportion ; but there 
is little foundation for supposing that they are dete- 
riorated from what they were under their former 
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rulers. As the contribution which the zumeendar 
affords to the state is fixed, there can be no legal 
pretext for exacting more than the stipulated rent 
from his ryuts, on the ground that an additional im- 
post has been authorized bv government. Under 
the Mahomedan government, it was customary with 
the zumeendar to assess the ryuts for any deficiency 
in the revenue which was caused by one of' their 
number absconding. The removal of this oppressive 
grievance has conferred a substantial benefit upon 
this industrious class of the community. From the 
inspection of some of the firmauns of Mahomedan 
emperors of India, it appears evident, that the Mus- 
selman ryuts were prodigiously favoured in the ar- 
rangements which were made for the collection of 
the revenue. The assessment was fixed at a tenth 
part of the produce, which was denominated ushir ; 
whilst half the produce was exacted from the Hin- 
doos. This mortifying inequality has been removed, 
and both classes placed exactly upon the same foot- 
ing. Independent of this, the condition of the ryuts 
has been improved, by the powerful stimulus which 
has been given to the productive industry of the 
country, by the increased cultivation of indigo and 
cotton, created by the demands of European com- 
merce. . At the present day, the European manu- 
facturer of indigo contracts immediately with the 
ryut for the cultivation of this plant, and avoids all 
connexion with the zumeendar. Where many of 
these individuals are scattered throughout a district, 
the effect is visible in the increased value of the 
lands, and consequent prosperity of the people. 
The existing restrictions which prevent Europeans v 
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from holding lauds, oblige them to employ natives 
in th. cultivation of this plant. That the extensive 
^ power and influence which the zuniccndar possesses, 
too. often enable^ him to oppress the ryut, is un- 
questionable.; but, iii' this unfortunate state, it is 
•iomc consolation to reflect, that the weaker party is 
likely ti possess the earnest sympathy of the Euro- 
pean magistrate, which will necessarily lead to cor- 
responding exertions in his behalf. It is to be re- 
gretted Ilia' the salutary provision which required 
that every zumcendar shall grant a written lease to 
the ryut, has not been enforced. It is obvious that 
this would oppose a powerful check to extortion on 
the part of the landholder ; and the existence of this 
document would prove essentially useful in determin- 
ing the numerous law-suits which arise between the 
proprietor and his tenant. Surely it would be easy 
for the government to keep a register of these leases 
in each district ; or to reject, in our courts, the suits 
of the zumeendars who had neglected to grant 
them. 

It is difficult for an individual, unconnected with 
the civil administration, to ascertain whether any 
marked increase in the cultivation has taken place. 
Hut whoever has travelled throughout the provinces 
where the permanent settlement prevails, must have 
been struck with the fertile and extensive cultiva- 
tion which the general face of the country exhibited. 
There are many tracts in the districts of Benares, 
Ghazeepoor, Shahabad, and Sarun, which present 
the appearance of a rich garden, and where the 
prosperity of the country is apparent in the general 
appearance of the inhabitants. The same may be 
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said of Purneah, Burdwan, &c. in Bengal, and 
many parts of Rohilcund, and the Doab in Upper 
India. Throughout the provinces, the density of 
the population forces itself upon the notice of the 
most careless spectator ; and' the numerous flocks 
and herds of cattle attest the existence of a consi- 
derable portion of wealth. As compared With the 
cultivation in the King of Oude’s dominions/'it has 
always struck me that there was a marked superi- 
ority in the appearance of the British territory. At 
the same time, it is but fair to state, that I have be- 
held small independent states, governed by Hindoo 
rajahs, where the general cultivation appeared su- 
perior to that of the Company’s provinces ; • and 
where the independent air of the peasantry an- 
nounced a greater security of rights. In the year 
1810, when a large force marched beyond the 
British territories in the direction of Saugor and 
Seronge, with the view of preventing the establish- 
ment of Meer Khan in these principalities, the di- 
vision halted for nearly two months within the do- 
minion of the Rajah of Tihree, the flourishing ap- 
pearance of which excited the admiration of the 
whole army. This is perhaps to be accounted for 
by the smallness of the territory, which afforded 
great facility to an active ruler in the correction of 
abuses. That happy exemption from the inroads 
of the predatory powers, which the principal British 
provinces have enjoyed for nearly 60 years, must 
be regarded as the main cause of their prosperity ; 
but unquestionably the permanent settlement of the 
revenue has powerfully cooperated in producing this 
effect. 
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It is remarkable that the rebellions which have 
lately disturbed the tranquillity of India were con- 
fined to the provinces of Rohilcund and Cuttack, 
into which this arrangement has not been extended. 
No information has been given to the public respect- 
ing the cause of this delay. It is now nearly 20 years 
since (these provinces, with the other ceded and con- 
quered districts, came into our possession ; and it is 
_generaJly understood that some promise was held 
out to (be landholders of obtaining a permanent 
settlement. If this was ever given it has not been 
fulfilled j which induces the supposition that the 
government has repented of this magnificent act of 
bounty, by which it spontaneously gave up the right 
of the state to an increased revenue, in the event of 
any extension of agriculture which augmented the 
annual produce. There may exist solid reasons that 
a permanent settlement should not be granted to the 
landholders of these provinces. If no promise has 
been given on the part of the government, the ques- 
tion still remains open for consideration. > In pledg- 
ing the faith of the state that no increased demand 
shall be made upon the landholder, the danger con- 
sists in the probability that, at some future emergency 
involving a heavy expenditure, the government might 
be tempted to break its engagements, and thus . its 
character would be stained in the eyes of its subjects. 
The habitual disposition of every government to spend 
whatever it receives, renders this event but too pro- 
bable. In India, where the revenue of the state has 
been principally derived from the land, any attempt 
to tax the people in another way would encounter a 
powerful opposition, from the inveterate attachment of 
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the people to their ancient habits anil usages. Even 
in cases where this taxation is intended for their own 
benefit, they will not submit to it. In the year 1810, 
or 1811, the government attempted to establish a 
house-tax in the city of Benares, for the purpose ol‘ 
maintaining an efficient police. It was never con- 
templated that the state should derive any revenue- 
from this assessment : it was imposed with the View 
of checking the extensive depredation on the pm. 
petty of the citizens, and the tax was limited to the 
amount necessary to effect this purpose. But this 
innovation was received with marked disapprobation ; 
and public opinion was manifested in opposition to 
it in a singular way. — The immense population ot 
this celebrated shrine of Hinduism left their home, 
in one mass, and betook themselves to the fields, 
declaring that they would not return to their houses 
until tills tax was repealed. The government was 
compelled to give way, and to indulge the citizens 
in their wish, that the fraternity of thieves might 
exercise their vocation with their usual freedom. - 
The powerful check which is opposed to taxation 
under the most despotic government, by the force of 
public opinion, is illustrated in a very lively manner 
by the celebrated Montesquieu : — “ C’est unc erreur 
de croire qu’il y ait dans le monde line autorite bu- 
rnable a tous les egards despotique : il n’yen a jamais 
eu, et il n’y en aura jamais ; le pouvoir le plus im- 
mense est toujours borne par quelque coin. Que le 
grand seigneur mettc un nouvel imp6t a Constan- 
tinople, un cri general lui fait d’abord trouver ties 
limites qu’il n’avoit pas connues. Un roi de Perse 
peut bicn eontraindre un fils de tuer son pere, ok un 
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pore tie tuer son fils ; mais obligor ses sujels tie boirc 
dn v: i, i! nc le peut pas. II y a tlans chaque nation 
un esprit general, sur Icquel la puissance meme cst 
ftfndee ; quantl elle clioquc cet esprit, elle so choque 
elle-meme, et elle s’airete necessairement.” — Gran- 
deur Decadence des Remains , Chap. 22. A just 
sense of the difficulty which it might encounter in 
imposing any new tax, and a regard to its own honour, 
ili.ay have determined the government to give up the 
idea of extending the permanent settlement through- 
out their territory: But, allowing every weight to 
these considerations, a regard to future improve- 
ment, and the welfare of their subjects, ought to in- 
duce them to give, at the least, a settlement of 10 
or 15 years to the landholders, instead of the trien- 
nial arrangement which now exists. It is hard to be 
obliged to give up the fair prospect of improvement 
which the introduction of the permanent settlement 
afforded, by its tendency to create a wealthy and in- 
telligent middle class of proprietors, so essential to 
the welfare of society, and which does not exist in In- 
dia — but it is consolatory to reflect that this arrange- 
ment prevails in the most valuable of our provinces. 
If the government still perseveres in the design of 
rendering it general, the effects of this arrangement 
upon the political destiny of British India must form 
a curious speculation. The experience of history 
leads to the certain conclusion, that the executive will 
expend more than its revenue, and will be compelled 
to relieve its necessities, either by violating its engage- 
ments in regard to the permanent settlement, or by in- 
troducing new modes of indirect taxation, which may 
shock public opinion and endanger its dominion.' — 
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Or, lastly, it may adopt the more rational and equi- 
table measure of calling upon the zumeendars to con- 
tribute towards the increased expenses of the state. 
This may naturally lead to the convocation of pro- 
vincial assemblies, and thus a Inure perfect order of 
society might gradually be established. The rise of 
the English House of Commons was certainly not 
more dignified in its origin, being called into exis- 
tence by the pecuniary wants of the sovereign. The 
adoption of the permanent settlement as a measure 
of revenue, according to Mr Mill, has been equally 
productive of distress and misery as the judicial 
arrangements of British India. In the first stage of 
its introduction there appears some ground for this 
opinion ; but, if tried by the result, after an experi- 
ment often years’ duration, the conclusion ought to 
be widely different, if the evidence of the collectors 
of revenue during Lord Wellesley’s administration 
can be depended upon. The thing is so obvious to 
common sense, that a permanent lease is better than 
a temporary one, and the measure itself was cal- 
culated to lead to so much benefit, that it is sur- 
prising Mr Mill has not more to say in favour of it. 
It is incumbent on a writer, who aims at impartiality, 
to point out the merits as well as the defects of exist- 
ing institutions, otherwise he lays himself open to 
the charge of being too much disposed to gratify his 
intellectual superiority, by indulging in the pleasure 
of censure. In the arduous task of government, it is 
but just, that men should receive some encourage- 
ment in their well-meant endeavours to ameliorate 
the condition of society ; and it was perfectly com- 
petent to a writer of his powers to bestow it. . 
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'I'lie statements and opinions which are given in 
his c-leb rated chapter on the judicial and revenue 
establishments of British Intlia, are principally found- 
ed on the evidence of the civil servants of the com- 
pany. If their testimony is esteemed good, when it 
tends ^o expose the defects of this system, with him 
at least it ought to be regarded equally valid, when 
they unequivocally testify as to the beneficial effects 
which have resulted from the adoption of the perma- 
nent settlement. Such being the case, his conclusion 
as to the inefiicacy of this arrangement, as a means of' 
improvement, ought to fall to the ground, if the of- 
ficial returns during Lord Wellesley’s government 
(and I believe similar reports under the present ad- 
ministration) can be relied upon. Mr Mill has de- 
clared his opinion, that the British government has 
lost the noblest opportunity of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the lower orders of society in India, by 
availing itself of its power, to establish the ryuts as 
proprietors of the soil. This change would unques- 
tionably have conferred a great advantage upon the 
great body of the cultivators, by rescuing them from 
the exactions of the zumeendars ; and by its ten- 
dency to create an increased activity and industry, 
which the certainty of reaping the entire fruits of 
their labour would necessarily call forth. Indepen- 
dent of this, the possession of property would im- 
prove the character of the people, and raise them 
from their present abasement by the increased secu- 
rity and consequent independence which it confers. 
At present, it may be fairly conjectured, that the 
share of the produce which the state demands from 
the cultivator is increased one-half in the amount 
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by the intermediate agency of the zumeendars and 
sub-renters of land. Any plan which was calcula- 
ted to relieve the ryut from this tax upon his labour 
would certainly be a great step in improvement. 
But, admitting all its advantages, the innovation 
which Mr Mill proposes, appears much too rapid in 
its nature, and pregnant with great injustice to one 
class of men, the ziuneendars, jagheerdars, and others, 
who would be deprived of the fair advantages which 
they had attained in society.* From general evi- 
dence, it is sufficiently apparent, thut throughout our 
provinces this body had acquired a degree of 'wealth 
power, and influence, which was unwarranted by 
their official situation ; but which, being sanctioned 
by time and prescription, it was certainly incumbent 
upon a legislator to respect. From the learned dis- 
sertation on the tenure of landed property of U nicer 
Hyder Bclgramee, mooftec to the Sudr Nizanuit 
Udaulut in Calcutta, it is evident that a right of 
disposing of their property was enjoyed by indivi- 
duals to whom grants of lands had been made by 
the sovereign : — “ If the king bestows on any one 
mowat (or waste land), that person becomes the pro- 
prietor, although he be not of the description of 
uhil mousarif, which character will presently be 

* Mr Mill lias too great a regard for justice to propose this in- 
novation, without suggesting that the sacrifices of the zumcendars 
should be compensated. But is this possible ? A measure which 
alters the entire frame of society cannot be regulated in the same 
way as an ordinary turnpike bill. What substitution can you pro- 
pose for that line of power so natural to man in every £tatc of so- 
ciety, and which these men are cut off from exercising bv this sud 
den change ? 
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S itc!>oribcd. No person hath power to dispossess the 
enl( : valor of such mowat lands, it being lawful to 
sell it, to appropriate it to religious uses, and to dis- 
pose of it as an inheritance.” “ It is lawful for 

.the' king to grant arable land to any person as an 
akta (()r jadgeer), but he will only be proprietor of 
the profit ; and therefore he has power to give 
such land in farm to another, but not to sell, appro- 
priate to religious uses, or to bequeath it.” 

Such bc'Mg the case, with what regard to jus. 
tice could we despoil these men of their rights ? No 
extended \iews of improvement could justify so cruel 
an invasion of property. However intended to be- 
nefit the mass of our population in India, an innova- 
tion of the nature proposed would in all probability 
fail, from the violent shock which it would give to 
established opinions. Mankind are naturally dispo- 
sed to revere existing institutions ; and to respect 
the prescriptive rights of their superiors. In India, 
the greater portion of the zuineendars are Hindoos, 
the representatives of ancient families, familiarly 
known among the people by the title of rajah ; and 
to whom they have been accustomed to look up with 
awe. With these feelings, they must regard a mea- 
sure of this kind as an act of tyrannical oppression. 
Exercising a hereditary influence over their minds, 
it would be easy for the zumeendars to persuade the 
people that the blow was aimed at them through 
their interests ; — and thus the stability of our empire 
would be endangered. The authority which a popu- 
lar zumeendar possesses over the people, has been 
practically displayed under the present admitiistra. 
,tion. , In the year 1817, Jugbhundoo, one of the 
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principal landholders of the province of Cuttack; 
erected the standard of rebellion, and thousands of 
ryuts arrayed themselves under his banner. In its 
first introduction, this innovation would operate lihe 
an Agrarian law, by creating an equal partition of 
the soil or produce ; and thus the natural order of 
things would be reversed, which invariably tends to 
produce inequality of property, wherever there exists 
a free scope for the exertion of human industry. The 
entire dislocation of the frame of society would ne- 
cessarily be the result. The minute subdivision of 
property, which the operation of this system would 
tend to create, is opposed to the first principles of 
political economy, which teach us, that, where it pre- 
vails, it is impossible to accumulate capital for the 
purpose of improvement. Under this arrangement, 
it would be difficult to collect the revenue without 
an enormous increase in the expense. At present, 
where one individual pays direct to government a 
lac of rupees, under the operation of Mr Mill’s 
system it would be necessary to collect the same 
sum from perhaps a thousand individuals, which 
would increase the duties of the revenue department 
in an incalculable degree ; at least six collectors 
would be required where one performs the duty 
under the existing arrangements. In the small but 
exceedingly fertile district of Burdwan, which yields 
a yearly revenue of 600,000 ppunds, the greater 
part of this sum is collected from one zumeendar, 
a Hindoo rajah, who farms the lands to others ; un- 
der the operation of Mr Mill’s system, it could only 
be realized by increasing the number of European 
collectors. ■ From the evidence of the Fifth Report, 
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it i!> apparent that our finances will not admit of any 
increase in their number ; at least such was the opi- 
nion, of a committee of the House of Commons 
'in' 1 ' 1812. Mr Mill will contend that General Sir 
Thomas Munro was able to effect the settlement 
of the* provinces of Malabar and Canara, and to 
collect the revenue without the intervention of 
zumeendars. This must be admitted ; but, in 
doing so, he did not innovate. The fiscal system 
of the Moghul government had never extended to 
these provinces ; and therefore he acted wisely 
in abstaifmig from shocking public opinion by its 
hasty introduction. At the period when this set- 
tlement was formed, the revenue was collected di- 
rect from the ryuts : since then the Madras govern- 
ment has altered this arrangement, and adopted a 
system by which it realizes the collections through 
the agency of the head men of villages, which is 
certainly an approximation to the zumccndaree or 
farming system. In such a state of society, where 
the influence of zumeendars on a large scale is un- 
known, it is obvious that the innovation which Mr 
Mill proposes could be introduced with perfect 
safety. In these provinces it would be no change. 
General Sir Thomas Munro and Colonel Wilkes have 
proved, by irresistible evidence, that in these districts 
the ancient Hindoo institutions prevailed — that the 
sovereign collected the annual assessment directly 
from the cultivator, without the intermediate agency 
of zumeendars $ and that the ryuts possessed a pro- 
perly in the soil, sufficiently manifested by daily 
1 sales of their lands. This is easily accounted for by 
the fact, that, until the invasion of these- provinces by 
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Tippoo, they had maintained their independence 
against the Musselman arms ; and that thus the Ma- 
homedan institutions had no time to take root in the 
country. But, allowing that the state of society in 
these provinces is favourable to the innovation which 
Mr Mill proposes, it is unphilosophical to infer, from 
this admitted fact, that the change which he con- 
templates could be introduced with equal facility in- 
to the numerous provinces under our sway, where 
the Mahomedan institutions have prevailed for six or 
seven centuries, and which have, consequently, pio- 
duced a state of society materially different. An 
error like this might have been expected from a prac- 
tical statesman, who had formed a hasty generaliza- 
tion from a limited observation of facts; but mrld 
not have been looked for in a person profoundly 
skilled in the inductive philosophy. It is suffi- 
ciently evident from history, that, on the invasion 
of India by the Moghuls, the ancient Hindoo 
princes, and their descendants, became, in many 
instances, the zumcendars of the- districts which 
they formerly governed ; and that tile jagheerdars 
and others, to whom grants of land had been made 
by the sovereign, possessed a right of disposing 
of the advantages which they derived from this 
grant. If the successive bands of ferocious ad- 
venturers who invaded these provinces respected 
these rights, ought not an enlightened English phi- 
losopher to pause before he hastily proposes a mea- 
sure which might tend to their wanton violation ? 
He may be perfectly convinced of the truth of his 
abstract principles, and may feel a natural wish to 
re-model society into conformity with them ;*butir 
there not great cruelty and injustice in this, when 
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Hie public mind is not prepared lor their reception, 
and when a salutary reformation can only be accom- 
plished by the violation of the cherished habits and 
usages of the people ? It is fortunate for Mr Mill 
'that he has-been enabled to enact the philosopher in 
real life; and that, living in retirement, lie has had 
nothing else to do but to sit in judgment upon the 
conduct of our Asiatic statesmen. If he had pos- 
sessed power in India, and applied his principles in 
praetor, it is obvious that they would have created 
a greai*cj,CEgmgement in society. The complaints of 
the oppressed zumeendars and, jaghcerdars would 
reach the bar of the commons. Like another Hast- 
ings, he would be recalled and arraigned before 
their tribunal. The Whigs would let loose Mr 
Brougham or Mr Bennet upon him. Mr Ilume 
would enact the part of Sir Philip Francis j — the 
friends of administration would take a warm interest 
in the cause ; — the placemen, the pensioners, and the 
clergy would feel that there was some analogy be- 
tween their vested rights and those of the zumeen- 
dars: and thus, in all probability, Mr Mill would 
have perished a martyr to his love of abstract politi- 
cal justice, and the world would have lost his admi- 
rable exposition of Asiatic misgovernment. 

It appears to me that the innovation which he 
contemplates could be introduced, and its advantages 
realized, without any violent shock to public opi- 
nion, by adopting a system more gradual in its ope- 
ration. Thus, it is very well known that a number 
of the estates of zumeendars are sold annually, who 
have fallen into an arrear of revenue. This being 
'thej^rse, it would be easy to divide them into small 

z 2 
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portions, and dispose of them directly to the ryuts, 
if they were disposed to purchase. If this sys- 
tem had been followed since the introduction of- the 
permanent settlement in 1791» it is more than pro- 
bable that half the landed property in India would 
have been in their hands. The objection will be — 
the difficulty of collecting the revenue with the li- 
mited number of public functionaries who can be af- 
forded for this purpose, in the existing state of the 
finances. This must be admitted ; but the admi- 
rable work of Mr Crawford, on the Indian A/chipcl- 
ago, has shown us, that, in nearly a similar state of 
society in the island of Java, the government has al- 
ways collected the revenue directly from the cultiva* 
vators, without the intervention of zumeendars uiiuu' 
the superintendence of European collectors. Per- 
haps some minute information might be obtained re- 
specting the details of this system, which might sim- 
plify the practice in Bengal, and render the collec- 
tion of the revenue, under this arrangement, less ex- 
pensive than is predicted, Mr Mill appears to mo 
to have fallen into an error in his opinion as to the 
inefficacy of large salaries in preventing the corrup- 
tion of the civil servants of the company, *The cha- 
racter of these public functionaries must principally 
depend upon the general tone of morality in the mo- 
ther country. If the conduct of the middle and up- 
per classes of English society is influenced by a re- 
gard to honour and fair dealing, in the ordinary tran- 
sactions of life, it is but fair to presume that the same 
qualities are exemplified in the conduct of their coun- 
trymen in the East. But it is obvious that high sa- 
laries must be given, in order to attract a certain 
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portion of talent and probity into this service. Who 
would abandon his native country, encounter the 
vicissitudes of climate, devote himself to the intense 
''-study of languages, in order to qualify himself for 
^discluyging the laborious functions of a judge, and 
occupy himself eight or ten hours daily for 25 or 30 
years, in the tedious drudgery of hearing causes, 
who was only certain of a moderate subsistence ? 
Unquestionably many respectable men would be 
found in England, who would undertake this ardu- 
ous di^v Jor .€700 or §£800 per annum ; but, ad- 
mitting their honesty, the probability is, that they 
would be uneducated men — unskilled in the lan- 
guages, and, consequently, unequal to the task which 
they had undertaken. At an advanced age it would 
be difficult to acquire a knowledge of the languages. 
But, to come to the point, if we suppose the Indian 
judge to be corrupt, it appears to me, in opposition 
to Mr Mill, that large salaries have a tendency to 
prevent venality. 

The man who sells justice will argue thus, in the 
event of a bribe being offered to him : — It is true I 
may gain so much by accepting this sum ; but, on 
the other hand, I must run the risk of discovery, 
which will deprive me of the emoluments of office. 
Thus it becomes a calculation of opposite interests : 
and hence the conclusion is obvious, that, in propor- 
tion as the salary is high, the motive is stronger 
which impels the mercenary judge to discharge his 
duty. Independent of this, as he is not stimulated 
by want to dishonesty, the temptation is obviously 
diminished. The salary of a judge and magistrate 
*of a district in Bengal, is 28,000r. yearly, or ,§£3,500 
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per annum. This important trust is seldom obtain- 
ed. under less than 12 years’ service. In an exten- 
sive service there are no doubt in this, as in every 
other, many indolent persons who earn this sun. 
very easily; but if a judge really does his duty, it. 
does not appear to me that he is overpaid, as com- 
pared with the salary which is allowed to similar 
functionaries in England. But, at the same time, if 
well-educated persons can be trained for this service, 
with the prospect of less emolument held out to 
them, an unquestionable benefit would be conferred 
upon British India, by the facility which it woidd 
afford of employing a greater number of individuals 
in the administration of justice. The civil service 
of British India presents a noble field for youthful 
ambition, in which every intellectual energy may be 
exercised ; and in which fewer obstacles are oppos- 
ed to the vise of talent to its proper level than exist 
in any profession or service. This is in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the necessity which exists 
that the principal offices of government should be 
filled by men of ability ; and by the facility which 
the government possesses of ascertaining the indivi- 
dual merits of its servants, by the examinations at 
the colleges of Hertford and Calcutta. Any indivi- 
dual who has distinguished himself at these institu- 
tions, is certain of filling the first appointments in 
the service. This splendid opening which is pre- 
sented to individual enterprise, does not so much 
arise from any marked disposition in the government 
to patronize merit, as from the number of lucrative 
appointments which can be attained in the due 
course of the service through seniority, by evety in- 
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dividual possessed of ordinary talents. Every civil 
se-vunt is certain of becoming a judge, a collector, 
or a commercial resident, after a certain period of 
■- service, with a. salary little inferior to that which is 
.granted to the appointments in the secretariat and 
“"diplomatic line, which require a greater portion of 
ability. This being the case, he makes no interest 
to obtain these situations ; and they are left to be 
filled by those who feel competent to the discharge 
of their duties. It is quite different with the mili- 
tary branch of the service, in which the possession 
of a statnippointment doubles, triples, or quadruples 
the ordinary allowances of its possessor : This rouses 
the self-love of every one, and induces the generality 
of men to put every spring in motion, cither in Eng- 
land or India, which will enable them to obtain these 
situations. The weight of parliamentary interest is 
felt as powerfully in Bengal as in the neighbourhood 
of the treasury. As the government cannot be ex- 
pected to know the individual merits of its numerous 
military officers, and is seldom obliged to respect 
public opinion in the nomination to particular ap- 
pointments, except in the case of men who have 
eminently distinguished themselves by their gallan- 
try in the field, and, in some instances, by a regard 
to seniority in some offices connected with the gene- 
ral administration of the army, — at least nine-tenths 
of the staff' situations in the service are bestowed up- 
on those individuals who possess the strongest inte- 
rest. In the civil service of India,' the principle of 
selection is combined with that of seniority. All in- 
dividuals of a certain standing are eligible to hold a 
•certain appointment, but it rests with the govern- 
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ment to nominate the person to fill it from amongst 
these qualified persons. Unless in circumstances 
where great ability is required, a regard to seniority 
generally prevails in practice. 1 

Let us view the career of a young writer, after,., 
leaving College. — He is at liberty to select thojudici- 
al, the revenue, the diplomatic, or the commercial 
line. By a regulation enacted during Lord Welles- 
ley’s government, he was obliged to confine himself 
to that branch of the service which he had selected. 
But, since then, it has been found advantageous that 
talent should range unrestricted from one branch of 
the service to another j and, in practice, I believe 
this regulation is not strictly followed, or has been 
repealed. If he prefers the judicial line, he bccc-ms 
an assistant to a judge and magistrate, with a salary 
of 400)'. or £50 per mensem. In the course of two 
or three years he becomes a register to a district or 
circuit court, with a salary of G or 700r. per month. 
After serving three or four years in this capacity, lie 
may be nominated joint judge and magistrate of* a 
district, with a salary of 12 or 1400)'. per month. 
But this appointment only exists in a few extensive 
districts, and must be regarded as accidental in the 
career of the judicial servant. In the general course 
of the stervice he discharges the duties of a register 
for five or six years, and then rises to the important 
charge of judge and magistrate of a district, with a 
yearly salary of 28,000r. or £3,500 per annum.* 
The writers who entered the service in 1808, at- 
tained this station in less than 12 years. After re- 


* The rupee is usually estimated at 2s. 6’d. 
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maining six or seven years in this situation, the 
ji dge and magistrate of a district becomes a judge of 
circuit, with a salary varying from 35 to 45,000 ru- 
-pees per annum. Remaining six or eight years in 
-Rug grade, if a man of talents, he may then be se- 
lected to fill the exalted station of judge in the su- 
preme court of civil and criminal jurisdiction, desig- 
nated the Sudder Dcwanee, with a salary varying 
from 50 to 73,000 rupees per annum. But this 
splendid pn/e can only be* attained by a few ; — this 
court bring composed of only three members. Inde- 
pendent of this, the noble appointment of member- 
in-couneil is open to this branch of the service, with 
a monthly salary of 10,000 rupees, or £ 15,000 per 
annum. The judicial branch of the service affords 
a noble prospect of utility to those who wish to bene- 
fit their fellow-creatures, and regard power as solely 
intrusted to them for the good of others. The judge 
and magistrate of a district is in reality the governor 
of a province, whose personal character and conscien- 
tious discharge of his duty exercise a powerful in- 
fluence in regulating the happiness or misery of per- 
haps a million of human beings. The judicial branch 
of the service demands very extensive qualifications — 
an intimate knowledge of the languages, manners, 
and religious prejudices of the natives, with indefa- 
tigable industry, and a habit of mind accustomed to 
weigh evidence, and balance opposing probabilities. 
But perhaps a greater portion of talent is attracted 
to the diplomatic or political line, from the extensive 
field which is afforded for its display in the eyes of 
the Anglo-Indian public, — its greater patronage, — 
and the less onerous nature of its duties. In this 
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branch of the service, the juvenile diplomatist com- 
mences his career as an assistant in the office of one 
of the secretaries to government, or is appointed to 
aid the .resident at one of the native. courts, witlf'a. 
salary of 6 or 800 rupees per .month. In proportion 
to his length of service in this situation,' hrs salary' 
increases ; and, in the course of 12 or 14 years, he 
attains the elevated station of secretary to govern- 
ment, in a particular department, or becomes the 
representative of the British state at a native court. 
In the hvttej: station, at the principal native courts, 
he enjoys the princely salary of 8000 rupees, or 
if 1000 per month. The residents at the courts of 
Delhi, Lucknow, Ilydrabad, and Nagpoor, are in- 
dubitably very great personages : — in these depend- 
ent states, where the degree of political control 
which they may exercise is not very, well defined, 
it must be easy for any one to enact the monarch, 
who feels the inclination. 

A writer in the 31st number of the Edinburgh 
Mevicxv, in a very ingenious speculation on the af- 
fairs of India, has gravely suggested the propriety 
of constituting one of the royal family Emperor of 
Hindostan, with hereditary succession. With all 
due deference to this authority, it appears to me 
that a better selection could be made. from amongst 
the residents, who, from the superior practice which 
they have enjoyed in the regal vocation, may fairly 
be supposed to be quite au fait in the knowledge of 
every kingly function. But, to return from this di- 
gression, it is obvious that the resident at a native 
court' requires a minute knowledge of the history 
and politics of the different native states, and the 
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language, manners, and customs of the people 
ar. ongst whom he resides ; and that, above all, he 
should possess that practical knowledge of human 
nature which would restrain him from pressing im- 
provements whicli the mind oi‘ the native ruler or 
people wUTf not prepared to receive. The appoint- 
ment of member in council is open to this, as well 
as every other branch of the service. In the re- 
venue department, the young civilian commences 
by becoming assistant to a collector, with a monthly 
salary of 400 rupees ; and, in the course of 10 or 12 
years, attains a collectorship. From this situation he 
may rise to become a commissioner or member of 
the board of revenue. The duties of the revenue 
department are much less burthensomc than those 
of the judicial branch of the service, whicli has ne- 
cessarily led to a legjfcamnlc remuneration. In Ben- 
gal proper, a collector of revenue does not receive 
more than 18 or 20,000 rupees per annum; in the 
upper provinces, where the permanent settlement 
has not been introduced, and where his duties are 
consequently of a more onerous nature, he receives 

80.000 rupees per annum. In the commercial branch 
of the service, thb writer becomes an assistant to a 
commercial resident, a salt or opium agent, or ob- 
tains an appointment in the department of customs, 
with a salary vaiying from 600 to 1000 rupees per 
month. In the course of 12 cr 14 years, he may 
become a commercial resident, with a salary of 

28.000 or 80,000 rupees per annum, — or a salt 
or opium agent, with 4 or 5000 rupees monthly 
salary. It is fortunate that there are few of these 
lucrative appointments, which might otherwise tempt 
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individuals to desert the more arduous and useful 
branches of the sendee — the judicial and the revenue. 
From this situation, the commercial servant may* be- 
come a member of the board of trade, customs, an'd 
opium, and may ultimately attain the elevated station 
• of member of council. The commercial’ fine -holds 
out a great attraction to indolent persons, from the 
little employment which it affords. Independent of 
this, as it is the only branch of the service in which 
individuals arc allowed to trade, it affords a noble 
field to the active and enterprising individual who 
possesses capital, and inclination to increase it by 
commerce. Thus it is apparent, that the most 
spiendid prizes can be attained by the display of 
superior ability and industry, and that every civil 
servant of the Company is certain of a rich provision 
if possessed of ordinary or inferior capacity. 

But, independent of this, if the civil servant of In- 
dia has manifested any extraordinary portion of 
talent, it is evident that the noblest gifts in the 
disposal of the crown may be conferred upon him ; 
as exemplified in the elevation of Mr Hastings and 
Lord Teignmoutli to the general government of 
India; and that of Mr Duncan, Sir George Barlow, 
and Mr Elpliinstonc to that of the subordinate pre- 
sidencies. 

With all these advantages, it is surprising that 
so few individuals are enabled to retire from this 
service. Out of 400 civilians employed in the Ben- 
gal establishment, I should doubt if more than six 
or eight return to Europe annually, for the purpose 
of resigning. The fortunes which they accumulate 
vary from 30 to 30,000 pounds. Perhaps one in- 
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dividual may retire every two or three years with 
100 or 120,000 pounds. The length of their service 
in J[ndia varies from 25 to 40 years ; and is rarely 
• less than the first-mentioned period. The average 
must, be about 30 years. The causes of this must be 
sought iirthe expensive manner of living which pre- 
vails in India, — the facility which a liberal provision 
affords of marrying early,— -and the expense of trans- 
porting children to Europe, and providing for their 
education and settlement in the world. The style 
of living is unavoidable from the habits and man- 
ners of the country, — the restrictions of cast, &c. 
which impose the necessity of keeping many ser- 
vants, — the excessive heat of the climate, which 
fenders life unendurable to a European, without 
the aid of carriages, horses, palanquins, &c. — the 
high prices of European articles, such as beer, 
cheeses, hams, &c. which in many instances are 200 
or 300 per cent, above the prime cost. But perhaps 
the principal cause that fortunes are not more gene- 
ncrally accumulated, is to be found in the astonish- 
ing facility that the young and dashing writer pos- 
sesses of running into debt, and which it requires 
all his subsequent savings to redeem. Thd credit 
which he possesses with Europeans and natives is be- 
yond belief. It is too much to expect that a youth 
emancipated from all restraints should be able to 
resist the opportunity thus afforded of gratifying his 
love of pleasure. In these circumstances, it is not 
unusual to sec a writer leaving college, saddled with 
a debt of half a lac of rupees, or G or 7000 pounds. 
The young man who is inclined to live within his 
income, feels it diflicull to resist the contagion of 
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example, and must esteem himself fortunate if his 
college bills do not exceed 8 or 10,000 rupees. In 
truth, the Bengal civilian generally spends a fortune 
before he acquires one. The heavy charges of iir~ 
terest swallow up all his savings, and render it .dif- 
ficult for him to shake 6ff his incumbranccST I^-arge 
sums of money are obtained from natives at an in- 
terest of 12 per cent. — The person who lends this 
entertains views of profit much beyond the legal ad- 
vantage which lie is entitled to for the use of his 
money. If the writer is nominated to some appoint- 
ment, the lender insists upon being employed in 
some official situation, or that one of his relations 
should be provided for. If his request is refused, a 
sight of his bond will speedily enforce compliance. 
If he succeeds in introducing his relations into office, 
the pernicious effects of their influence upon the 
general happiness of the country are powerfully illus- 
trated in the following extract from Mr Tytler’s 
work : — “ Directed by their employer, the baboo or 
money lender, they intermeddle with all the official 
concerns of their master. By their falsehood and 
utter want of principle, they colour the cases which 
come bfcfore him j they quash the complaints of the 
more unfortunate natives who have not money to 
offer as a bribe ; they promote the cause of injustice 
and defeat the purposes of benevolence j and, by re- 
ceiving money (in the name of their young master) 
by whatever hands it is offered, they degrade the 
European character, pervert the law, and conta- 
minate the source of public justice.” — Vol. I, p. 37. 

At the time when this gentleman wrote, in 1815, 
this system prevailed to such an extent that he states ; 
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K It is a fact which deserves the most serious con- 
sideration, that more than one-half of the company’s 
territories arc managed by natives with but a slight 
dtgree of control from the helpless Europeans who 
are" Jhe heads of office.” — Vol. I,p. oj. There is no 
reason WSuppose that Mr Tytler entertained any un- 
favourable prejudice against the members of his own 
service, but surely this statement must be prodi- 
giously exaggerated ; — if not, better that our Indian 
empire should perish, than that power should thus 
be shamelessly prostituted. If we suppose that a tenth 
pari of the Company’s territory is governed in this 
manner, which appears to me nearer the truth, surely 
this melancholy consideration ought to awaken the 
mind of the youthful civilian to a sense of the deep in- 
jury which mankind suffer from this conduct, and the 
serious abasement of the national dignity which re- 
sults from his inconsiderate habits of expense. The 
government ought to adopt more efficient measures 
for the repression of this evil. At present it has 
enacted a regulation, requiring every student on 
leaving college, to state (whether on oath or honour 
I am ignorant,) that his debts do not exceed 5000 
rupees j but, from what I have heard, this has not 
proved efficacious in checking the evil. If, inde- 
pendent of 300 rupees monthly salary, 5000 rupees 
will not cover the unavoidable expenses of a youth 
at college, let him be allowed to contract debts to 
the amount of 8 or 10,000 rupees ; but, if it can be 
proved that he exceeds this, he ought to be dismissed 
the service. 
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CHAPTER VIT. 

INDIAN ARMY. 

Numerical amount of our army . — Its discipline and constitution.— 
Arrangements for the distribution of Justice, and projected im- 
provements in its organization . — The advantages of promotion by 
brevet , as compared with seniority , considered, — An increase of 
European Officers recommended, — The claims. of Offi&R£) of his 
, Majesty s Service considered . — The prospects of Cadets and As- 
sistant-surgeons embarking in the Indian service , with their re- 
spective allowances. 

• 

The Indian army in the service of the Company 
consists of 8 battalions of European, and 3 of nativ, 
artillery ; 18 regiments of native cavalry ; 3 regiments 
of European, and f>7 of native infantry; each regiment 
of 2 battalions, — amounting in all to about 180,000 
regular troops, officered by about 4,000 Europeans, 
who rise to the highest rank in the service by se- 
niority. Independent of this, another description of 
native force exists, consisting of militia, invalids, 
provincial corps, and irregulars, the strength of which 
may be estimated at 30,000 men ; and a highly effi- 
cient and well-ordered European force 20,000 strong, 
transferred for a period from His Majesty’s service, 
— forming, on the whole, an army of 230,000 dis- 
ciplined troops. Considered in relation to the im- 
mense population which it protects, the ratio which 
the organized military force of the community bears 
to the other class of society is certainly less than 
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what prevails in Europe. The expenses of this im- 
mense force, with its numerous establishments, cati- 
i.nl be reckoned, on a loose estimate, at less than eight 
‘millions. Viewed as a whole, it appears to me that 
scarcely any army can have attained to greater per- 
fection than that of India, in all that relates to its 
equipment, interior organization, and general excel- 
lence of its several departments. 

The cause of this is obvious. — The British power 
in India is essentially military : the government has 
at all ‘tains felt convinced that its existence depend- 
ed upon the excellence of the army, and its fidelity to 
the slate, and has therefore adopted every mea- 
sure which was likely to lead to its improvement, 01 
to conciliate the affections of its native soldiery. It 
has embraced every opportunity of investing them 
with privileges which marked them out as a favoured 
portion of the community. If the seapoy visits any 
celebrated shrine of Hindoo superstition, he is speci- 
ally exempted from that tax which is rigorously ex- 
acted from every other member of the community. 
If he engages in a law-suit, his cause is placed first in 
the tile — an important advantage in a country when* 
the decision of a suit is so much protracted by del a) 
in the proceedings of justice. If the soldier wishes 
to remit money to his family, he is enabled to do this 
directly, through the intervention of the collectors 
of revenue, without incurring the expeuse of agency, 
or paying the usual difference of exchange. His pay 
is so liberal, that the generality of these men save 
half their allowances j and the grant of a pension en- 
ables the aged and infirm to spend the decline of life 
in ease and comfort. At the same time, every nr- 
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rangement has boon adopted which might tend to 
secure the soldier against the possible injustice of his 
European officer, and every facility afforded to him 
of obtaining redress. It is impossible lor any com- 
manding officer to discharge a seapoy without ob- 
taining the sanction of the commander-in-chief. ' In 
India, the government has not to encounter that 
marked opposition to every measure which is pro- 
posed with a view to benefit the interests of the army, 
that prevails in England, from the constitutional 
jealousy and distrust there entertained of a* mili- 
tary force. Pursuing a career of conquest (whether 
unintentional or otherwise) for upwards of IK) years, 
the executive has uniformly patronized every mea- 
sure which was calculated to render its army more 
efficient, and has adopted every improvement which 
the more extended operations of European warfare 
have called forth. These destructive missiles, Shrap- 
nell’s shells and the Congreve rockets, were intro- 
duced into India a short time after they were dis- 
covered j and the improvements suggested by Colo- 
nels Pasley and Jones, in the department of engineers, 
have been recently adopted. As compared with the 
civil institutions of British India, our military system 
has attained to greater perfection ; but this is not to 
be attributed to any superiority in the military ser- 
vants of government, or any demerit in its civil 
functionaries. It exists in the riature of things. 
To form an efficient and well-disciplined army, is 
quite an easy undertaking, when compared with the 
difficulty of introducing a good system of govern- 
ment hA a country where every species of misgo- 
vernmeht has prevailed. 
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In the mechanical operation of organizing a well- 
arranged military force, most of the German princes 
3 uive succeeded very well, who certainly have not been 
'■lamed for their skill in the art of government. The 
philosophic Frederick was a great proficient in this 
way ; but he was not equally happy in the formation of 
the code of law which he introduced into his domi- 
nions. In the Indian army, the beneficial effects of 
European control on the character of the natives are 
much more manifest, than its operation under the 
civil government of British India. The cause is ob- 
vious. In a battalion of native infantry, each officer 
commanding a company exercises a minute control 
over the actions of his men, and can check any op- 
pression or injustice which maybe exercised towards 
them by his subordinates. He is obliged to listen to 
all • complaints ; and the number of individuals sub- 
ject to his authority being small, he can perform this 
duty with ease. In the event of his giving a wrong 
decision, the soldier can appeal direct to the officer 
commanding the battalion. If a scapoy is tried by 
a court-martial, bis innocence or guilt is determined 
by the native officers who compose the court, aided 
by the superior intelligence of a European officer in 
conducting the proceedings, who exercises a benefi- 
cial influence in checking any improper bias for or 
against the prisoner, and in declaring the law appli- 
cable to the casein question. Thus, the soldier re- 
cognizes his European officer as the efficient agent 
in the distribution of justice, and practically expe- 
riences the advantages resulting from his superior in- 
telligence and love of justice. It is easy for one 
man to attend to the interests of 100 individuals — 

A a 2 
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which is the duty of every officer commanding a com 
pany — but it is altogether impossible for a judge and 
magistrate, however gifted with talents and integrity, 
to pay the same regard to the interests of a million 
of people ; and this exemplifies the superior efficacy 
of European control in the army, as compared with 
its effects on the general welfare of society under our 
civil administration. Perhaps it woidd have been 
better that the administration of justice in the army 
had rested entirely with the European officers. But, 
as the practice of sitting as members of a court- 
martial, upon individuals of their own body, has ex- 
isted in the Indian army ever since its establishment, 
and the native officers have been accustomed to re 
gard it as a right, any innovation on the practice 
would only shock their feelings, and might lead to 
more serious consequences, without producing any 
commensurate benefit. Unquestionably, many er- 
roneous decisions are given by these men, whose 
previous habits have not qualified them to discharge 
the important functions ofjurymen with advantage j 
but their errors may be always corrected in practice, 
if the European superintending officer exerts that 
influence which his superior intelligence and autho- 
rity confers upon him. In truth, in most regimental 
courts-martial, where seapoys only, or non-commis- 
sioned officers are tried, the European officer gene- 
rally determines the decision. It if only in general 
courts-martial, which are assembled for the trial of 
a member of their own body, that the native officers 
are apt to be biassed in favour of the prisoner, from 
the natural sympathy which they feel towards him. 
In these circumstances they are too apt to disregard 
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the opinion of the European judge-advocate, and to 
violate the principles of justice, by acquitting the 
prisoner in opposition to facts and evidence. Our 
coin m anders-in-'ch ief sometimes remark that the 
European officers of the army have at times com- 
mitted a similar error. If this is founded on truth, 
we ought not to expect that the natives should be 
exempt from this common frailty of our nature. But 
if unjust decisions are given by these men, it is ob- 
vious that it can be attended with no serious detri- 
ment to tl^ public service, as the commandcr-iji-ehief 
has at dl times possessed the power of dismissing a 
native officer without trial, which, if exercised in the 
case of those who are unfairly acquitted by their 
brethren, must effectually conteract the injury which 
would otherwise result from their partiality. If the 
native officers are disposed to favour their brethren, 
no one will accuse them of cherishing the same feel- 
ing towards the scapoys. This is easily accounted 
for. In most cases of court-martial, seapoys are 
brought to trial by their native officers for some ne- 
glect of duty, or disobedience of their orders ; and, 
in these circafcnstances, it is but natural, however 
inequitable, that they should maintain the autho- 
rity of their own older. In a trial of this nature, 
the European superintending officer feels it ne- 
cessary to support the prisoner against the preju- 
dices of the court, and to expostulate with them on 
the necessity of attending to those circumstances 
in his case which may amount to a justification. In 
a case where the commanding officer of a battalion, 
or any of his European officers, brings a seapoy to 
trial, this prejudice against the soldier equally prc. 
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vails. Accustomed to regard the authority of their 
immediate superiors as sacred, and anxious to gain 
their favour, from the powerful influence which it 
may exercise on their own promotion, they are too 
apt to fashion their decisions according to the sup- 
posed wishes of their commandant. Whoever has 
frequently superintended these trials must acknow- 
ledge, that he has been compelled, at times, to re- 
mind these men that a commanding officer was pow- 
erless within the walls of a court of justice. But 
whatever theoretical defects may exist in this sys- 
tem, it is undeniable that it proves efficient in prac- 
tice, in securing a good administration of justice, 
and that the soldiers of our Indian army repose great 
confidence in the decisions of the ordinary military 
tribunals. The impartial distribution of justice in 
the army has had a beneficial operation in elevating 
the character of the native soldiery. The certainty 
of obtaining redress against any act of oppression or 
injustice, has inspired them with a sense of inde- 
pendence, and knowledge of their rights, which does 
not exist to the same extent in any other class of our 
Asiatic subjects. The present efficient state of the 
Indian army is principally to be ascribed to the great 
improvement in its organization and internal arrange- 
ments, which was created by the introduction of the 
regulations of 1796. Under this improved system, 
two battalions of native infantry were formed into 
one regiment, to which the same number of officers 
were allowed as is fixed in his Majesty’s service for 
one battalion. In the king’s army, the complement of 
officers to a battalion is about 45 j in the Honourable 
Company’s army it is exactly half j and of these not 
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half this number are present with their corps. This 
arises from the demand created by an extensive staff) 
which is supplied from the limited number of officers 
posted to these corps — the transference of others to 
'‘irregular native corps, which are officered from 
the regular establishment, without filling up the va- 
cancies occasioned by their removal — and the ab- 
sence of a number of officers on furlough to Eu- 
rope, — sickness, and other causes. At the period 
when I left India, there were not more than eight or 
nine officers present with each battalion, whilst a 
corp • of' the same strength in his Majesty’s service, 
employed in India, could generally muster about 
thirl y-five or forty officers. But that the arrange- 
ment adopted was an improvement will be shown 
hereafter. By the regulations of 1790 an officer rose 
in his corps to the rank of major ; after which period 
his promotion went on in the general list of majors. 
This was visibly an improvement upon the former 
system, under which the promotion of the officers of 
the army was regulated by a general gradation list, 
without reference to any particular coips ; and which 
necessarily occasioned such incessant removals as 
rendered it impossible that any durable connexion or 
confidence could exist between the officers and their 
men, of such essential consequence in a foreign army, 
where a knowledge of the habits and usages of the sol- 
diery can only be gained by a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with individuals. Under the present ar- 
rangement an officer remains in the corps which he first 
enters until he attains the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and is thus enabled to acquire every knowledge of the 
character of his men. By the regulations of 1796, the 
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number of European officers attached to a corps was 
considerably increased. Prior to this period eacli 
battalion was commanded by a captain, with 8 or 10 
subalterns under him. Under the new arrangements 
the number of officers to a battalion was fixed at ' 
1 lieutenant colonel, 1 major, 4 captains, 11 lieu- 
tenants, and 5 ensigns. This increase of officers 
rendered the native army much more efficient, and 
ameliorated the condition of the European portion 
of it by the sudden and extensive promotion which 
it created. But the most beneficial improvement 
consisted by far in the increased power and influence 
which was given to the officers commanding companies 
under the new arrangements. Prior to the intro- 
duction of this system, the entire management of 
their corps, in all that related to their pay, musters, 
promotion of the men, &c. rested entirely with the 
European commandant. Under this arrangement it 
is notorious that extensive abuses prevailed. The 
command of a corps was considered as a certain 
means of accumulating a fortune. This was prin- 
cipally accomplished by signing false musters : thus, 
if a corps was a thousand strong, perhaps not more 
than 800 men were kept up, and the pay of the re- 
mainder became the emolument of the commandant. 
Under the general prevalence of this practice, the 
actual strength of the army was much less than the- 
number paid for by government. The inferior in- 
fluence and authority which the subordinate Euro- 
ropean officers possessed, rendered it impossible for 
them to check these abuses. 

By the regulations of 179G, an entire change was 
effected. Each officer commanding a company was 
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held responsible lor its numbers, which he was 
obliged to certify upon honour : the distribution of 
its pey, and the power of nominating individuals for 
promotion, were further confided to him. In the ex- 
ercise of these functions he was checked by the 
commandant of the corps. As this individual could 
no longer peculate, he felt no disposition to encourage 
others in this practice, and succeeded in effectually 
restraining it. The beneficial effects resulting from 
this innovation were quickly manifest. Since its 
introduction the Indian army has ever been kept 
complete in numbers, and its discipline greatly im- 
proved. Under the former system, the European 
officers attached to a corps were ciphers, unless on 
the parade, or in the field : all efficient power was 
lodged in the commandant, to whom every one look- 
ed up with awe. But it was impossible for this in- 
dividual to attend to the complaints of a thousand 
men, or to exercise that minute control over their 
actions which is essential to the establishment of a 
good system of discipline. This constitutes the 
preeminent advantage of the present system, under 
which each officer commanding a company regulates 
its discipline, and over whom the commandant exer- 
cises a general superintendence. The chain of sub- 
ordination is much more complete. The individual 
authority of an officer commanding a corps is less ; 
but it is much more secure. Such appear to me to 
be the manifest advantages of the present regula- 
tions *, but other officers of more enlarged experience 
entertain different opinions on * this subject, and 
seem to think that the native army had attained to a 
greater efficiency under the ancient system than it has 
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yet done under the recent innovations. Sir John Mal- 
colm, who has visibly a leaning to this opinion, and 
whose sentiments arc entitled to the greatest regard, 
from his general talents and profound knowledge of 
human nature as modified by custom and prejudice 
in Asia, has exhibited the arguments in favour of 
tills opinion in his political work on India. He 
states that the “ officers who were nominated to the 
command of native battalions, were invariably se- 
lected from a regard to the superior knowledge 
which they had attained of the prejudices, habits, 
and characters of the men whom they were appointed 
to command.” — “It was remarked under this system, 
that though many of the corps were brought to a 
great perfection in dress and discipline, there was 
hardly an instance in which this was done at the ex- 
pense of the temper of the men ; on the contrary, 
those corps which were most remarkable for their 
discipline, were almost uniformly most attached to 
their commanding officers, whom they found as libe- 
ral to their wants and attentive to their prejudices 
as they were anxious for that superiority and excel- 
lence in their appearance, discipline, and attach- 
ment, upon which they grounded all their hopes of 
reputation and preferment in the service to which 
they belonged .” — Political History, p. 4*93. He fur- 
ther states, “ that , the number of European officers 
attached to a battalion was so small, that from ne- 
cessity, if not from inclination, they acted as much 
upon principles of conciliation as of coercion } and 
their authority in their corps rested more on affec- 
tion than fear. And that the commanding' officer, 
hom his superior rank and emoluments, enjoyed ft 
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consideration and consequence which enabled him 
not only to confer distinction by his personal favour 
an l regard, but to keep in complete check and con- 
trol the younger officers of the service, and to direct 
their minds to a moderate and indulgent conduct 
towards all the natives.” — P. 490-494. 

In further illustrating his opinions on this subject, 
this distinguished officer states, that the general of- 
ficers and commanders-in-chief, who have been sent 
out to India, have been brought up with a profound 
admiration o. the German school of tactics, and have 
exerted themselves to introduce this system in all its 
perfection into our Indian armies ; and that the 
European officers of the native infantry, eager to 
obtain their approbation, have directed all their at- 
tention to this object, — but that in doing so they have 
neglected more essential duties, and in some in- 
stances practised a severity and harshness altogether 
unsuited to the character of the men under their 
command. That in their laudable attempts to emu- 
late his Majesty’s troops in dress, discipline, and 
manoeuvring, they have forgotten the higher and 
more distinguishing characteristics of seapoy of- 
ficers, such as a knowledge of the languages and 
customs of the men under their command — a kind- 
ness of manner and solicitude for their comfort— 
and the habit of frequent and friendly intercourse 
with the native officers of the army. Such are the 
serious disadvantages which, in the opinion of this 
enlightened officer, have attended the introduction 
of the regulations of 1796. Bred up under this recent 
sygtefn, arid perhaps biassed in its favour, I have been 
induced to come to a somewhat different conclu- 
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sion as to its merits, and shall endeavour to express 
the reasons which lead me to form this opinion. Ad- 
mitting the distinguished qualifications of the officers 
who were selected for the. command .of native bat- 
talions under the former system, it does not appear 
to me that they possessed those facilities for attain- 
ing a minute knowledge of the character and habits 
of their men, which are afforded at present. Ac- 
cording to Sir John Malcolm, these officers were 
captains selected from the European corps in. the 
service of the Company, at which period there were 
five or six battalions attached to each presidency. 
Such being the case, it is obvious that they were 
placed in circumstances singularly unpropitious for 
acquiring a knowledge of the manners of the natives; 
and that, from their first entrance into the service, 
their minds must have been occupied with the study 
of the character of their countrymen and the system 
of discipline adapted to it. Removed to another 
sphere at an advanced period of life, they would be 
too apt to carry the habits and prejudices of their 
pristine service along with them. Rut, supposing 
that they felt a powerful inclination to study the 
genius and character of the natives, it is apparent 
that in this respect the seapoy officer of the present 
day possesses manifold advantages. Thrown into 
contact with them' when a boy, ho is compelled to 
learn their language. Remaining in the same corps 
for the greater part of his life, he becomes intimate- 
ly acquainted with the character of the men. Un- 
questionably, a number of European officers were 
attached to the native battalions under the ancient 
organization •, but as they were continually liable to 
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toe removed, they could not take that strong personal 
interest, in the character of the men of the coi-ps 
wluch the present system inspires. But the princi- 
pal defect of the former regulations consisted in 
the limited authority which the European officers 
possessed over their men. — The efficient power was 
lodged in the commandant ; and if he was a man ol 
enlarged benevolence, this afforded him a noble field 
for tlie exercise of power. But allowing him every 
inclination to indulge this, it appears to me much 
more likely that the officers commanding companies, 
who are intrusted with a more limited charge, would 
be able to attend more effectually to the welfare of 
their men. It is indubitably a better arrangement 
which intrusts the happiness of a thousand men to 
ten men instead of one. — If this single individual 
should prove negligent of his trust, of how much 
misery might it be productive : but where this autho- 
rity is divided among many, the probability is, that 
several of these men will exercise it beneficially; and, 
under the existing system, the errors of the others 
can be checked by the superior power of the com- 
mandant. But, independent of all this, the officers 
who have been trained under the present system have 
enjoyed a decided advantage in the greater facility 
which they have possessed in attaining the language. 
At the present day, the admirable works of Gilchrist, 
which were unknown in former times, are extensively 
diffused throughout the armies ; and the cadet insti- 
tutions at the different presidencies (however perni- 
cious m other respects), have afforded opportunities 
ttutffmy officers of acquiring a grammatical know- 
f ledge of the Hindoostanee language. 
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There are some of these individuals, whose taste 
lor oriental literature was first excited at the cadet 
institution in Bengal, who have since risen to dis- 
tinction as scholars, and who now fill the professorial 
chairs in the College of Fort William. — Witness Fell, 
Bryce, liuddal, Ay ton. 

Throughout the Bengal presidency, it may b. 
fairly said that at least one-third of the officer* oi 
the army have cultivated the llindoostanee language 
with great attention ; that two or three inde. ideals 
in each regiment have either studied Berdan, m 
Arabic, or Sanscrit; and that all the rest have ac- 
quired considerable knowledge of the vernacular 
language, in their daily intercourse with the natives. 
Sir John Malcolm has made the just and original 
remark, that he never knew an instance of unkind 
and gross behaviour to the natives of India in a per- 
son acquainted with their language and manners 
Such being the case, no person can appreciate with 
more correctness the immense benefit which has 
resulted from this increased cultivation of the lan- 
guage, from its tendency to create kindlier feelings 
between the officers and men. Upon the harmoni- 
ous union of these classes the safety of our Indie n 
empire mainly depends ; and this would have been 
still more effectually secured than at present, had 
those appointments which the court of directors 
created with the view of stimulating their officers to 
the acquisition of oriental literature, been generally 
bestowed upon those who had earned them by their 
superior skill in the languages. In the yeai^lSM, 
an order came out from England directing thats an 
interpreter should be appointed to each battalion, 
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who should he selected from the subalterns of the 
corps, on account of his greater attainments as a 
linguist. This was followed up by the present com- 
nfander-in-chief, who issued an excellent order 
directing that the commanding officer of each corps 
diould send in the names of three individuals dis- 
tinguished ihr their skill in the languages, from 
whom (although not distinctly specified), it was un- 
derstood, from the general scope of the order, that 
tlie selection would be made. At the same time, if 
I recollect right, his excellency declared that he re- 
posed every eoniidence in the honour and just sense 
of public duty which marked the character of of- 
I icer-; commanding corps, which he was certain would 
restrain them from nominating improper persons ; 
an effectual way of defeating the benefit which might, 
he expected from this arrangement. The encour- 
agement held out by tills order excited a number of 
young men- to apply themselves to study; but their 
hopes were not realized. In a short time it became 
manifest that these appointments, like every other, 
were generally given away to those who possessed 
the strongest interest; and that the recommenda 
tions of commanding officers in favour of skilful lin- 
guists were seldom attended to. The fact is so no- 
torious, that Lieutenant M‘Naughton, who has lately 
published a pamphlet in Calcutta, relating to the 
Bengal army, has publicly stated that not a tenth 
part, of the interpreters are properly qualified for 
their situations. This is certainly a great exagger- 
ation i but it may be doubted if more than a third 
aiju Tliis lamentable deviation from his own orders, 
m the part of the commander-in-chief, lias neces- 
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sarily tended to diminish the number of skilful lin- 
guists ; and, in its remote consequences, must ulti- 
mately prove extremely detrimental to the public 
service. In the general course of things, no, man 
has a right to complain of any abuse of patronage : 
no prospect is held out to the cadet who embarks in 
this service, that merit will be rewarded ; and he is 
well aware that the generality of appointments are 
to be obtained by interest alone, lint this stands 
aloof from ordinary circumstances. — lien: the aspi- 
ring soldier is called upon by the head of the ;muy to 
exert every energy in the attainment of excellence, 
and is then doomed to experience the rejection of hb 
claims from the same authority. It is extreme ern 
city to seduce men into these pursuits, and Ihcn de- 
prive them of the reward. There are some line things 
in the Persian and Hindoostanee poets ; but there 
are equally so in those of the classical and modern 
languages, which may be acquired with greater faci- 
lity; and certainly there arc many employments much 
more interesting than the study of Arabic, Persian, 
or Iiindcc. If men arc encouraged by superior au- 
thority to engage in these dilHcult studies, it ought 
certainly to fulfil its promises to them. Unquestion- 
ably some few of these appointments have been be- 
stowed upon subalterns of the army who have had 
opportunities of eminently distinguishing themselves 
at college ; but, generally speaking, the recommend- 
ations of the commanding officers have been entirely 
neglected— and thus the liberal intentions of the 
Court of Directors have been completely frustrated. 

Some military men have been ‘ nominated uKtlic 
vacant professorships in the College of Fori William,^ 
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who have risen to notice by their talents alone. But 
the cause of their success is obvious : These appoint- 
ments are not lucrative enough to induce any civilian 
to desert the ordinary line of the service, and in these 
circumstances the government is necessitated to em- 
ploy officers of the army — there being few imlivi 
duals unconnected with these branches of the service 
who have devoted themselves to the study of lan- 
guages. These observations are not made with a 
view to depreciate the general .conduct of Lord 
Hastings in the administration of his patronage. In 
its di'.pos; i, this nobleman has perhaps evinced more 
disinterestedness than any of his predecessors, and 
has conferred some substantial benefits upon tlu* 
service, for which the officers of the army have rea- 
son to be grateful j but he would have been still 
more respected if he had refrained from issuing or- 
<lers which circumstances prevented his acting up 
to. 4 In this respect, it would have been much 

* Lord Hastings evinced great consideration for the interests of the 
army in the year JBIG, in delaying and ultimately preventing the 
execution of an order of the Court of Directors depriving the cap 
tains and subalterns of the trifling emolument which they derived 
from the command of companies. The saving in question would 
not be more than 30 or 40,000 pounds to the government ; but, in 
its operation, would have deprived every subaltern of a 12th part of 
his pay. This would have been severely'fclt by the captains and 
subalterns, and would have created a formidable mass of discontent. 
It is well known that the pay of these classes affords nothing more 
than a genteel livelihood. Men who have left their native country 
on the faith of receiving this, cannot easily submit to any diminu- 
tion of their means of subsistence, unless the necessity for this sacri- 
iice is clearly made out. If retrenchment is at all necessary, it 
should be directed to the reduction of useless appointments and de 
Apartments, and ought, if possible, to fall equally on every branch 
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better if things had gone on in the usual mannei, 
which would have created no disappointment. 

But, to return to Sir John Malcolm’s observations 
after this unpleasant digression. There is perhaps 
too much truth in his remark, that perfection in the 
German system of tactics has only been attained by 
a harshness and severity which has tended to alie- 
nate the affections of the soldiery ; and it is to be 
hoped that the expression of his opinions on tlus 
subject has induced the officers of the army to re- 
vert, in some degree, to their former system .of dis- 
cipline. Iu Bengal, the Prussian field-exercise was 
introduced by the late Sir James Craig. Under his 
superintendence the army improved in manoeuvring ; 
but this was not attained without some disadvan- 
tages. Unquestionably the officers of the army ri- 
valled that prince of tacticians, the great Frederic, in 
the exactness with which they formed their squares 
and echelons •, but they were equally successful in 
copying the defects of their illustrious prototype. 
Like him, they came to consider the soldier as a ma- 
chine, who could only be brought to perform the 
part required of him by the discipline of the cane, 
which was liberally applied in practice. But I be- 
lieve this can only be said of a part of the officers of 
the army, and never prevailed to the extent which 
it has done on the coast, establishment. 

of the Indian service — civil, clerical, medical, and military. For so 
trifling an object, it was impolitic to irritate so powerful a body, 
Frederic the great has said that his captains and subalterns were 
the pillars of his army. In a country like India, where the stability 
of the government depends upon the support of the military po\\ ?r, 
they may be justly denominated those of the state. 
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In the course of time better feelings returned; 
and, in the year 1807 or 8, the practice of caning 
soldiers on the parade was prohibited by the highest 
authority. There are still some few of the pupils of 
this school who persist in this discipline : how they 
can reconcile this conduct to themselves I am at a 
loss to conceive. As servants of the government, 
how can they presume to violate its orders? No 
doubt their motives are good : they wish to bring 
their corps to a high state of discipline ; but the go- 
vernment has plainly told them that it will not al- 
low its "ohiiers to be maltreated, and this ought, to 
be quite sufficient for them. Let them consider, for 
a moment, what the feelings of a high-spirited sol- 
dier must be, who is subjected to this humiliating 
punishment for the commission of some trifling fault 
in his exercise. Is it at all necessary ? Surely extra 
duty or drill is a sufficient punishment for any neg- 
ligence of this kind. At the present day, in some of 
the finest battalions of the army, it lias never pre- 
vailed, except during the short period in which the 
soldier was learning his exercise. The veteran offi- 
cers of the army who have served under Coote, 
Goddard, or Abercromby, have never countenanced 
this German innovation. It does not exist in the 
British army, nor yet in the French. With a people 
so susceptible of praise as the soldiers of the Bengal 
army, a trifling commendation bestowed on those 
who excel in their exercise will always excite the 
rest to perform their duty on the parade. The per- 
sonal interest which they take in the character of 
the corps will assuredly prevent their disgracing 
their commanding officer at a review or inspection. 

Bb2 
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But, independent of this, I never can admit the ar- 
gument which is urged in justification of this prac- 
tice, that it is productive of a better state of discip- 
line. This practice produces a lifeless mechanical 
discharge of duty. Under its debasing influence, 
the energy of the soldier is repressed. The dread of 
punishment compels him to go through his task in a 
tolerable manner ; but he is rarely stimulated to ex- 
cellence, in the hope of obtaining the approbation of 
liis superiors. I speak from experience on this sub- 
ject, having daily witnessed its effects on ihq discip- 
line of a corps in which it prevailed to a great ex- 
tent, as compared with that of another battalion, in 
which it was not sanctioned by the commanding offi- 
cer. Both these corps were brigaded together, anil 
reviewed at the same time, by the present command- 
er-in-chief ; but I am not aware that any prefer- 
ence was given to the performance of the corps in 
which the discipline of the cane was established, al- 
though its previous reputation had been very high. 
At present, corporal punishment with the lash is, 
perhaps, too frequently inflicted in the Indian army, 
by sentence of court-martial. At most of the sta- 
tions in the army (where a European regiment is not 
cantoned), there is no building for the reception 
of individuals sentenced to solitary imprisonment, 
which compels the members of a court-martial to 
resort to this dreadful punishment. It is true, from 
the superior character of the men, these inflictions 
rarely occur, when compared with their frequency 
in the British service j but the arguments which 
have been so forcibly urged against this punishment 
in a ^European army apply still more strongly I© 
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that of India. Elevated in rank amidst his country- 
men, the soldier of this army must feel still more 
acutely the ignominy of the lash.— Exposed to the 
sv >i u of men of inferior tribes, this embitters his 
degradation ; and, where there is so little variety in 
»he scale of punishments, he is too often subjected to 
this dreadful humiliation in circumstances where he 
has committed no flagrant offence. It is to be 
hoped that some remedy will be applied to this, by 
introducing a wider range of punishments. Who- 
ever has served in this army, must have known re- 
spectable si .Jicrs who have been sentenced to this 
infliction, on account of some breach of duty for 
which a milder punishment would have been amply 
sufficient, but which is not provided under the exist- 
ing system. In beholding the body of a man of this 
stamp imprinted with the furrows of a lash, the 
heart of the spectator sinks within him : he is irre- 
sistibly forced to contrast this humiliating exhibition 
of punishment, with the sublime law of antiquity, 
which said, “ Thou shaft not inflict stripes upon the 
body of a Roman.” In the existing state of society, 
perhaps corporal punishment cannot be altogether 
abolished ; but it would be a vast improvement in 
the administration of penal justice in the army, if a 
greater variety of punishments could be devised, 
which would enable the members of a court-martial 
to award a sentence more nicely adapted to the of- 
fence and moral estimation of the prisoner. . The 
generally mild character of the soldiers of the Indian 
army renders corporal punishment seldom neces- 
sary ; but, in certain circumstances, its infliction is 
almost unavoidable. If a battalion is marching 
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through a country, it sometimes happens tliat the 
soldiers commit outrages upon the unoffending pea- 
santry ; .in these circumstances, an immediate exam- 
ple must be made upon the spot. The villager can- 
not quit his home to witness the slow effect of soli- 
tary imprisonment ; nor can the soldier be confined 
where the battalion resumes its march daily. In en- 
larging the scale of punishments, solitary imprison- 
ment might be fully authorized, and proper build- 
ings constructed at every station of the army. By 
a recent innovation, the members of a court-mar- 
tial on a European officer of the army, are allowed, 
as a punishment, to award a sentence which sub- 
jects this individual to the loss of rank and place in 
his regiment, and consequently injures his promo- 
tion. By this act of Parliament, an individual may 
lose three, four, or ten steps, or he may be put down 
as lowest in the rank in which he serves. In a ser- 
vice of pure seniority, like that of India, this is ob- 
viously a very severe punishment. At present this 
enactment does not extend to the native officers and 
soldiers of the army ; but, as their promotion is in a 
great measure influenced by seniority, it might be 
applied to them with nearly equal effect. Perhaps 
a small forfeiture of pay might be authorized as a’ 
punishment, which could be appropriated to some 
public purpose for the special benefit of the men of 
the corps — the maintenance of a school, charitable 
institution, or some other useful undertaking. As 
the soldiers of this army are, generally speaking, 
men of penurious habits, this punishment would be 
sensibly felt. With the European officers of the Ben- 
gal army it has been no unusual punishment to sus- 
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pend them from rank and pay for six or twelve 
months, which, if they had no resources, left them 
to the chance of starvation. Such being the case, 
the soldiers of this army could have no reason to 
'complain, if the same punishment was applied in a 
lesser degree to them. The certainty of losing one 
or two months’ pay, in the event of conviction, would 
inevitably operate towards the repression of offences. 
At present this punishment is sanctioned in the case 
of non-commissioncd officers reduced to the ranks 
for a temporary period, during which they only re- 
ceive'the pay of a private. Thus established in the 
native army, if it has been found efficacious as a mea- 
sure of punishment, there seems no good reason why 
it should not be extended to the privates. There is 
nothing which the native soldier looks forward to with 
greater delight, than the prospect of revisiting his 
family after a long absence ; to accomplish which he 
makes incredible bodily exertions. The sentiment 
so powerfully expressed by the natioual poet of Scot- 
land is felt by him in all its lorcc : — 

“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 

Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land ; 

Whose hcart^i’ithin him hath not burned, 

As homeward f>n his path he trode, 

From visiting a foreign strand.” 

'Plus is no exaggeration. I have known several of 
the men of the corps to which I belonged, who 
marched from Cuttack to Oude, Rohilcund and the 
Doab, and returned in four , months and a half, the 
time allowed them. The distance is not less than 
2000 miles ; and this was' accomplished in the midst 
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of the rains. It is perhaps cruel to deprive the sol- 
dier of this cherished hope ; but better to do this 
than to subject him to the ignominy of the lash. 
Under the existing arrangements, every soldier pro- 
ceeds on leave of absence in rotation. In the event 
of misconduct, it would be easy to deprive him of 
this privilege, when it came to his turn. This, of 
course, would not cut him olf from the ehance of 
ever seeing his friends ; it would only do it for a sea- 
son. For the punishment of smaller offences I have 
understood that the simple expedient of turning the 
coats of the men has succeeded admirably, in one or 
two corps of the Bengal army. These innovations 
are suggested with a view to diminish the evils ari- 
sing from a too limited scale of punishment. The 
object in view is a greater variety, which may 
enable the members of" a court-martial to pay some 
regard to the moral character and peculiar circum- 
stances of the offender, in awarding their sentence. 
In the British army, courts-martial are restricted 
from awarding a sentence which subjects a prisoner 
to receive more than 3 or 400 lashes. In the Indian 
army this regulation has not been introduced. At 
the present day it is not unusual to sentence a pri- 
soner to receive 999 lashes ; but. I believe this pun- 
ishment has hardly ever been inflicted. This sev e- 
rity of punishment appears glaringly unjust, when 
compared with the more lenient infliction which is 
authorized with regard to camp-followers, or the in- 
habitants of military cantonments. By a regulation 
enacted by the Governor-general in council, a mili- 
tary court-martial is prohibited from sentencing a 
bazar, or camp follower, to receive more than 50 
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lashes, anti is restricted in lining him more than 
100 rupees. This is the utmost extent of punish- 
ment which can be inflicted ; and has perhaps been 
introduced with the view of encouraging individuals 
to ‘resort to the civil courts, where a much severer 
punishment is bestowed. But no prosecutor, who 
' resides in a military cantonment, will resort to these 
courts, as he is aware that, if the offender possesses 
money, there is a considerable chance of his esca- 
ping, by bribing the native law-officers. Independent 
of this, the distance of the zillah or district court 
deters* him * and the delay in bringing on the trial 
operates still more disadvantageous^. The example, 
too, is altogether lost ; as, if convicted, the individual 
is punished at the capital of the district, perhaps 50 
or GO miles distant. In these circumstances, if a rob- 
bery is committed in a military cantonment, the ag- 
grieved party finds it more advantageous to resort to 
a military tribunal, although he is well aware that it 
cannot sentence the offender to receive more than 
50 lashes. But the grievous inequality and absur- 
dity consists in this, that, if a native soldier is tried 
by a military tribunal, for a theft or robbery, he may 
be sentenced to receive 6 or 700 or 1000 lashes j 
whilst the same court is restricted from awarding a 
greater punishment than 50 lashes to be inflicted on 
a camp follower who has committed the very same 
offence. The folly of the bazar regulations is still 
more glaringly exemplified in the event of a corps 
being stationed without the Company’s dominions, 
which is generally the case with at least one-third of 
the army. In these circumstances, there is no civil 
court to which offenders can be transferred ; and 
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llius, if a European officer is robbed to the greatest 
extent by liis servant, the utmost severity of punish- 
ment which can be inflicted is 50 lashes, or a fine to 
the amount of 100 rupees. The inefficacy of the 
bazar regulations in repressing crime amongst the 
camp-followers, is acknowledged by every officer of 
the army; but no amendment has taken place. In 
the present state of the press in India this is not to 
to be wondered at. Truth can only be spoken in 
praise of the government, and the intellectual por- 
tion of the community are restrained from animad- 
verting upon its defects. In the existing state of 
things, it is too much the interest of every individual 
to recommend himself to the ruling power by eulo- 
gizing its institutions, which operates in practice as 
a bar to improvement. If the camp-followers and 
inhabitants of military cantonments are still to re- 
main subject to military law, it is obvious that a 
scale of punishment, should be introduced better 
adapted to the variety and- magnitude of the crimes 
which may arise in such a state of society. 1 f cor- 
poral punishment is still considered efficacious as a 
measure of coercion, justice requires that the camp- 
follower and the native soldier should be placed 
exactly upon the same level. Where serious thefts 
or robberies were committed, a bazar court-martial 
might be empowered to sentence the offender to im- 
prisonment for six months, a year, or more, as the 
nature of the case required, with or without hard la- 
bour. After conviction, the prisoner might be trans- 
ferred to the civil jail, to undergo the punishment 
awarded. 

The revision of the bazar code would form an in- 
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teresting subject for the military lawyers who have 
lately edified the Indian public with their discussions. 
The greater scope which is affor(led to inquiry on 
1 ..lilitary subjects, under Lord Hastings’s administra- 
tion, may enable those who employ themselves in 
this way to effect something in the shape of improve- 
ment, if they can descend to this useful object, from 
the more lofty occupation of new-modelling the ar- 
my, — the discussion of the comparative advantages 
of promotion by brevet or by seniority, — or the still 
more captivating topics of new regiments and prize- 
monev, wjiich come home to the bosom of every 
one, Horn the general to the ensign. A favourite 
speculation with these writere is a new organization 
of the army, by which it would be divided into large 
and unwieldy battalions, 12, 14, or 1600 strong. 
What possible advantage the state could derive from 
this arrangement it is difficult to conjecture *, but 
there is one thing very clear,— -that the European 
officers would benefit by it, which throws great light 
upon the subject. In their haste to accomplish this 
object, these innovators have altogether overlooked 
the limited physical powers of man. Unless en- 
dowed with the lungs of a giant, it would be utterly 
impossible for an individual fo command one of 
these unmanageable battalions. Every officer, who 
is at all acquainted with the manoeuvring of troops, 
knows that a corps which is more than 7 or 800 
strong, cannot be exercised with advantage, from 
the inability of the men to hear the word of com- 
mand. The .organization of every European army 
is founded upon this. The strength of battalions 
varies from 600 to 1000 men, but has hardly ever 
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exceeded that number. The projected arrangement 
was still more objectionable, from its glaring injustice 
to the native officers of the army, whose interests 
were to give way to those of the European portion of 
it. Unquestionably the arrangement of 1796, which 
fixed the strength of a battalion at 800 privates, is 
much preferable to any of the suggested improve- 
ments. The increase of 100 men, which has taken 
place since, has rendered a corps on the present es- 
tablishment rather unwieldy, when complete. It 
now remains to bestow a few words on the defects of 
(he Indian army. 

The most prominent of these consists in the glaring 
deficiency of Europeafroflicers. According to the 
regulation of 1790, the number of European officers 
attached to the 31 regiments or 02 battalions of in- 
fantry, on the Bengal establishment, ought to be 
1395. By a calculation made in August 1820, i< 
appears that there were not more than 020 actual I \ 
present with their corps. The deficiency is equally 
great at Madras and Bombay. The cause of this is 
to be sought in the extensive draughts which are 
made from the officers of these corps with a view to 
supply the staff, irregular corps officered from the 
line, &c. This extreme paucity of officers has un- 
questionably impaired the discipline of the army, and 
tended to render it less efficient. The beneficial 
consequences which were expected from the in- 
creased establishment of 1790 have not been en- 
tirely realized. The moving spirit which animates 
this vast machine is wanting. The powerful im- 
pulse which is communicated to the native cha- 
racter, by the superior energy of the European, is 
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not sufficiently felt ; and a vigorous system oJ con 
trol cannot be established throughout the entire 
moss. From the year 1814 to 1820, the Indian 
army at the three presidencies has been kept at 
least 500 officers short in its complement. It is dif- 
ficult to divine the cause of this : perhaps a laud- 
able regard to economy may have dictated this ar- 
rangement ; if so, the Court of Directors are entitled 
to the praise of a rare disinterestedness, in refraining 
from exercising that patronage to which they were 
legally entitled. But, allowing them every credit for 
their motives, if they look to the security of those 
rich dividends which the proprietors of East India 
stock derive from our Eastern empire, they ought to 
make every exertion to keep their army complete. 

During the two last seasons a considerable num- 
ber of cadets have been sent out ; but at present the 
Indian army is at least 300 short of its complement 
of officers. The Court of Directors ought to exert 
themselves to send out this number ; but even this 
increase will not be sufficient to place the corps of 
native infantry on the same efficient footing with re- 
gard to European officers, as was contemplated by 
the regulations of 1796. To effect this, an additional 
field, officer, 2 captains, and 2 subalterns should be 
•given to each regiment of native infantry. Even 
this will scarcely afford the requisite number of of- 
ficers ; with every battalion of native infantry, there 
ought to be present at least 2 field officers, 10 cap- 
tains or subalterns to command companies, 2 subal- 
terns to fill the staff appointments of adjutant and 
quartermaster, and 3 subalterns to fill the posts of' 
others incapacitated by sickness, leave of absence, or 
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other causes, from discharging their duty. There 
should never be less than 1G or 17 officers present 
with a battalion; The proportion of officers allowed 
by the regulations of 1796 would be more than suf- 
ficient if actually present with their corps j but it has 
been already shown, that, from unavoidable causes, 
more than half of their number are absent, and thus 
a necessity exists for an increased establishment to 
maintain the army in the same degree of efficiency 
which was contemplated by these arrangements. 

This small increase is still further desirable, with 
a view to satisfy the just claims of the Indian army. 
The officers of this force have never attained that 
rank which is allowed to others exercising the same 
degree of command in the British or any European 
army. In this service every lieutenant generally 
commands a company, but is only paid according to 
the rank which he holds in the army. A captain 
discharges the functions of major, and the same may 
be said of the higher ranks. It is not unusual to see 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Indian army commanding 
a force of 7 or 8000 men, which, in Europe, is exer- 
cised by a lieutenant-general. , The large divisions 
of the army which are stationed within the do- 
minions of the king of Oude, the Nizam, Malw.i, 
Rajpootana, and the other protected states, arc 
generally commanded by lieutenant-colonels: the 
strength of these divisions varies from 4 > to 7000 
men. To tills immense army of 230,000 men only 
lG general officers are allowed, independent of the 
three commanders-in-chief at the -different presiden- 
cies. Of these five are taken from his Majesty’s 
service ; — a large proportion, considering that the nu- 
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metical strength of that portion of the army station- 
ed in India is so small. By the regulations of 179b, 
lb general officers were to be employed on the staff. 
Sirjce that, period the strength of the army has been 
doubled and nearly trebled ; but no corresponding 
increase has taken place in the number of general 
officers. Such being the case, it is not surprising 
that the veteran officers of the army should feel that 
their interests were neglected, and that their exer- 
tions have not been rewarded, by conferring upon 
them a rani and emolument commensurate with that 
of theii fellow-soldiers in his Majesty’s service. The 
ruling powers have endeavoured to rectify this, by 
granting brevet rank to the officers of the Indian 
army; but as this has been unattended with the 
slight increase of pay which this rank is entitled to 
in every other service, it has conferred no substan- 
tial benclit. Men who volunteer to serve in an uu- 
genial climate for the greatest part of their lives, are 
not likely to be satisfied with barren honours. By 
the regulations of 179b, a subaltern who had attained 
the brevet rank of captain, after 15 years’ service, was 
entitled to a trifling increase of pay ; but this is not 
allowed at present — and the possessor of this rank 
derives no pecuniary advantage from it. In this 
respect the practice of his Majesty’s service is wide- 
ly different : after six or seven years’ service a lieu- 
tenant is entitled to a considerable increase of pay. 
But still brevet rank has conferred some’ advantage 
in relieving individuals from the mortifying humilia- 
tion of supercession by officers of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice — and for this the officers of the Indian army have 
reason to be grateful to their employers. In the 
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existing state of the . finances, it is perhaps impossible 
that all these claims could be acceded to ; that a 
captain could be given to each company ; an ad- 
ditional field-officer to each battalion ; and that, a' 
suitable proportion of general officers could be em- 
ployed on the staff. — But any arrangement which led 
to this in a small degree, would not only gratify the 
rational hopes of the army, but strengthen the se- 
curity of the government, by rendering its military 
force more efficient — the necessary consequence re- 
sulting from an increased establishment of officers. 
The prospect of rising to the command of the army 
at each presidency ought to be equally open to the 
general officers of the Honourable Company’s ser- 
vice as those of his Majesty’s forces. Whether am 
restriction exists which operates against the nomina- 
tion of the former to this important trust, I am ig- 
norant — but the fact is certain, that no officer of 
the Indian army has attained this distinction of late 
years. In a rational point of view, it appears ob- 
vious that an officer who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the temper, character, and spirit of this army 
from his boyhood, is by far the fittest person to com- 
mand it. But whether this is confided to an officer 
of his Majesty’s or the Honourable Company's 
forces, is a matter of trifling importance, provided 
the road is open to all, and a proper selection is 
made for the, discharge of this important trust. The 
salutary prejudices of birth and rank unquestionably 
operate in favour of the officers of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, especially if this eminent station is bestowed 
upon a nobleman, which induces men to reconcile 
themselves more easily to his authority j but this 
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ought not to be opposed as a bar to the rise of an 
officer of distinguished talents in the Honourable 
Company's army. , 

This noble command ought only to be bestow- 
ed on men of real talents and experience, who have 
been accustomed to take a large and comprehensive 
view of human affairs, and to look beyond the nar- 
row interests of the peculiar service to which they 
belong. An improper nomination has, at times, 
been productive of the most serious evils. From an 
entire igno ance of the regulations of the force which 
he commanded, the commander-in-chief of the In- 
dian army, in 1800, committed a cruel outrage upon 
the rights, and causelessly insulted the entire body 
of the Company’s officers, by nominating five officers 
of his Majesty’s service to command an equal num- 
ber of native light infantry battalions on the Bengal 
establishment. The glaring absurdity and injustice 
of this consisted in their being selected for the com- 
mand of soldiers, of whose language, manners, and cus- 
toms they were entirely ignorant — and this to the 
exclusion of men who had devoted themselves from 
their youth to this service ; who had exerted every 
intellectual energy in endeavouring to qualify them- 
selves for it ; and who aspired to command these 
corps as their only professional reward. The pretext 
of superior qualifications was altogether futile, as it 
was perfectly well known that these officers had 
never commanded light infantry battalions in his 
Majesty’s service ; but, allowing it to exist, was this 
to warrant the subversion of the established rights of 
nearly 4,000 officers ? Could not proper persons 
have been selected from this numerous body ? Had 
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the rights of the officers in his Majesty’s service been 
invaded in this manner, by nominating those of the 
Indian army to command their battalions, would not 
the whole of that force have been thrown into a stale 
of disaffection, and the safety of our empire endan- 
gered ? Such are the mischievous consequences ve-‘ 
suiting from nominating an officer to this command, 
who cannot rise above the natural partiality which 
he feels for the officers of his own service. It is for- 
tunate for the interests *of the Indian army that a 
better selection has been since made. Sir George 
Nugent and Lord Hastings have evinced themselves 
every way superior to these illiberal prepossession... 
If the offices of governor-general and commander-in- 
chief of the forces in India are united in one person, 
it is certainly desirable that the command of the 
Bengal army should be intrusted to a distinct per- 
son, as it it scarcely possible for one individual to 
discharge the numerous duties of these important 
stations. 

It now remains to consider another defect in the 
Indian army, namely, the slowness of promotion. 
This necessarily arises from the gradual rise by seni- 
ority, which renders it almost impossible to attain 
the rank of general officer, except in the decline of 
life, when the mental and physical powers are greatly 
impaired. Where this system is established in a ser- 
vice, it must succeed in inducing men of some cha- 
racter and education to embark in it, from the cer- 
tain prospect which it holds out of attaining rank 
and emolument- in regular rotation, and the happy 
exemptjpi which it affords from that humiliating 
supersession to which military men are subject in the 
British army. 
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This arrangement is well calculated to promote 
♦the general interests of an army in regard to personal 
advantages ; but is eminently unfavourable to the 
rise of merit. . Under this system the spirit of mili- 
tary enterprise is chilled: the most brilliant display of 
■ courage and skill will never enable a junior officer of 
the army to attain the command of his corps except 
in rotation — and still less to indulge the ambitious 
hope of rising to the command of an army in the 
prime of life. In this career his views are bounded; 
and the aspiring soldier must look to other rewards 
than those of his profession. This service is not 
calculated for such heroic spirits, as Wolfe, Nelson, 
or Moore, whose thirst of honours and distinctions 
rendered them superior to every ordinary motive, 
and whose regard to self was swallowed up in their 
greater love of renown ; but it holds forth a power- 
ful incentive to others, by the ample power which 
the government possesses of rewarding its officers by 
granting them lucrative staff appointments. With 
the generality of men this motive operates more 
strongly than any other ; and, if sufficient encour- 
agement is held out in this way, there will never be 
any want of exertion in the junior officers of the 
army. In an army where, one individual out of six 
holds a staff appointment, it is inexcusable if the 
government docs not afford this stimulus to exertion. 
But, as a season of war rarely occurs, and but few 
individuals find opportunities of distinguishing them- 
selves, the depressing influence of the rise by seni- 
ority is sensibly felt throughout the whole army. 
Tn a service where the adventurer is doomed to 
remain 25 years in the capacity of a subaltern; where 

c c 2 
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he is certain of attaining the next promotion inde- 
pendent of his superiors ; and where the most ex-* 
emplary conduct may have failed in attracting dis- 
tinction and reward, — the spirit of the soldier must- 
languish. A sense of honour and duty, and the 
very excitement of the scene will always stimulate • 
the officers of this army to good conduct in the 
field ; but, in peace, it is difficult to resist that apathy 
and indifference which the slow rise by seniority 
inevitably creates. This is certainly visible in the con- 
duct of the officers of this army. Amongst persons of 
this class, who possess any ability, it is rare to meef 
with one who exercises it in the study of his profes- 
sion. The discouragement to this under the. existing 
system compels him to apply to other pursuits. The 
demands of the public service necessitate the govern- 
ment to employ a number of its officers in occupa- 
tions altogether foreigu to their military functions. 
Throughout the vast continent of India, there are no 
professional men to be found except in the vicinity 
of the capital of each presidency, which compels the 
government to employ military officers as architects, 
surveyors, mechanics, and commissariat agents. 
Some of these individuals, by their eminent skill in 
the languages, have been enabled to figure as ambas- 
sadors, political agents, or professors, and have been 
temporarily employed as judges and collectors; others 
have attained equal renown as admirable judges of 
horses, elephants, and bullocks. There are a few 
excellent army clothiers and gunpowder manufac- 
turers, and a ^at many adepts in all that relates to 
brick and mortar. The study of Arabic and Persian 
literature, or that of the best treatises on architec- 
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turc, surveying, or mechanics, is much more fashion- 
able than that of Polybius on the Greek and Roman 
tactics — the elaborate dissertations of the Chevalier 
^t'olurd or Guibert on the advantages of the close 
column, or the line, in the field of action — and the 
theory of the attack and defence of fortified towns, 
by these masters of the science, Vauban and Co- 
horn. These varied and far more useful pursuits, to 
which the officers of the army now addict themselves, 
are beneficial in counteracting the depressing effects 
of the rise by seniority, from the interesting occupa- 
tion which they afford. But the evils arising from 
this system are not so much felt in the inferior ranks 
of an army, the duties of which can be performed by 
men of very moderate capacity, as in the higher 
grades which involve the command of a very large 
force. The Indian army has Leen trebled within the 
last 40 years, which has consequently quickened 1 lie 
promotion of the officers in the same proportion - 
and yet it is rare to meet with a general officer who lias 
attained that rank under GO years of age. The causes 
which have accelerated the rise of the general offi- 
cers of the present day cannot be expected to ope- 
rate in future. In Indiaji there is nothing left for 
us .to conquer, consequently promotion must stag- 
nate, unless the Emperor Alexander threatens us, 
which, of course, will lead to our taking Persia 
and Afghanistan into our protection. Such being the 
case, it is not unreasonable .to suppose that the rank 
of general officer will not be attained, in future, at 
an earlier age than 70 or 80 years. The evil 
effects of seniority are here strikingly manifest, in 
depriving the state of efficient leaders tp guide its 
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armies. At the advanced age of' 60 or 70 years in 
the climate of India, that energy of body and mind, 
so essential to success in warfare, must be some- 
what abated; and those habits and studies which 
qualify men for the command of armies, are not 
likely to have been acquired from the remote chance 
which these individuals could have ever possessed of 
attaining this elevated rank by the slow rise of se- 
niority. No man, who enters the Indian army, can 
ever reasonably look forward, in his youth, to be- 
come a general, or will give himself much trouble to 
qualify himself to discharge the important functions 
of this rank. At the breaking out of the Nepaul 
war, the disadvantages of the established system of 
promotion in the Indian army were sensibly felt. 
At this period there were not more than six or eight 
general officers in Bengal, and the range of selection 
was consequently limited. But none was exercised, 
'flic general officers who had attained the command 
of districts, in the regular routine of the service, 
were directed to lead their divisions against the ene- 
my. In acting thus, the commander-in-chief evin- 
ced the feeling of a soldier in regard to these officers, 
and a just regard to the force of public opinion in 
the Indian army, which operates so much in favour 
of seniority. But perhaps this deference was car- 
ried too far. In carrying on war against an adven- 
turous enemy, the safety of the state may be endan- 
gered by the imbecility of those who direct its ope- 
rations. Where the national honour and interests, and 
the lives of thousands, are intrusted to a few men, it 
is obvious that. every exertion should be made to se- 
cure efficient leaders to our armies. Jf these cannot 
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bo selected from the general officers in India, the 
executive ought to descend lower, and nominate 
these individuals from the colonels and lieutenant- 
e >lonels of the. army. It is easy to make a few remo- 
vals, to enable junior officers to command divisions ; 
or, if necessary, brevet rank could be granted for a 
■ temporary period, to cease instantly after the termi- 
nation of hostilities. This would be no innovation.- 
The power of a brevet commission elevated Clive to 
command, and enabled him, by his victories, to con- 
quer British India for his country. In the eventful 
days erf 1 Linings, the rank of brigadier-general was 
conferred upon Colonel Goddard, which led to the 
astonishing march which he performed from Calpee 
to Surat, and his subsequent services in the west of 
India. The heroic defence of Wandcwash by Flint 
was rewarded by granting him superior rank ; and 
the distinguished conduct of Colonel Hartley was 
recognized by the Bombay government in a similar 
manner. In recent times, the rank of brigadier-ge- 
neral has been conferred upon Sir John Malcolm, 
when only a lieutenant-colonel. There is nothing in 
the regulations of the service to warrant the nomi- 
nation of officers to the command of armies who 
have no other claim than seniority. . Even in peace 
the government is empowered to select general offi- 
cers for the staff : no individual can claim this sta- 
tion as a matter of right, on the ground of seniority. 
The regulations even go a great deal further, and 
direct — in Henley , p. 11(5— that whenever the lieu- 
tenant-colonel, or any number of lieutenant-colonels, 
appear, to government, either upon the eommander- 
in-chicf’s representations or by any other means*, to 
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be unfit for the command of regiments, they are to 
be passed over, and junior officers promoted. This 
invidious power has never been exercised; and may 
it never be so. Let every officer succeed, as a mat- 
ter of right, to the command of a regiment, and 
even in time of peace to that of a district, as a ge- 
neral officer on the staff*, if no stain attaches to his • 
character ; but in the perilous season of war it 
should be far otherwise. Mediocrity has no place 
at the head of an army or division, and ought to give 
way, to superior talent and energy. The events of 
the last war have created a great deal of discussion 
in India respecting the most appropriate mode of 
rewarding military merit. This originated on the 
supposition that the introduction of brevet rank into 
the Indian army had been recommended by the 
commander-in-chief to the Court of Directors, on 
the same principle as it is applied in his Majesty’s 
service. In the Indian army, at the present day, 
brevet rank prevails, but it does not elevate its pos- 
sessor above his fellow-soldiers. It is only given 
with a view to prevent supersession by the officers 
of his Majesty’s service, and extends to every 
officer in the army; consequently cannot be re- 
garded as an honour or distinction ; and is pregnant 
with no advantage beyond that above-mentioned. 
The introduction of brevet rank, on the same foot* 
ing as is customary in the European armies, was con- 
templated with a view to stimulate military enter- 
prise, by elevating individuals, who had distinguished 
themselves, to superior rank. Thus, a captain or 
major who had manifested superior courage or mili- 
tary skill, would be rewarded by promotion to the 
' . 
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rank of’ major or lieutenant-colonel, after which pe- 
riod their rise would go on regularly in the line ; 
and thus these fortunate individuals would be able 
t j attain the rank of general officer some 10 or 15 
years earlier than they otherwise would have done. 
The most important advantages were anticipated 
from this arrangement taking place, from its ten- 
dency to make known the individual merits of the 
officers of the army, which would enable the go- 
vernment, in a period of war, to nominate efficient 
leaders to the command of its armies. The advo- 
cates'of tins innovation contend, that a service of 
pure ani unmingled seniority is detrimental to the 
state — that the great spring of military enterprise, 
promotion, is wanting — and that some arrangement 
should be introduced which may enable supe- 
rior talent to overleap the boundaries which are op- 
posed to its rise under the existing system. They 
assert, that the present mode of rewarding ie- 
rit, by conferring lucrative appointments on those 
who distinguish themselves in the field, is per- 
nicious, by removing them from active service in 
the army to the civil occupations connected witli 
it, su,ch as a barrackmastership, a paymastership, or 
the commissariat department, for which the previous 
habits of these men have altogether disqualified 
them. Were brevet rank introdiiced, it is urged 
that' these enterprising spirits would remain in their 
natural sphere, from the greater opportunity which 
it afforded Them of rising to distinction, and the 
prospect which it laid open to them of attaining the 
command of an army, in the full exercise of all 
their faculties. They assert that distinction is 'the 
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object of the high-minded soldier, to which pe- 
cuniary rewards must be altogether subordinate ; 
and, in exemplification of this assertion, carry us 
back to the heroic ages of Greece, Rome, or the 
reign of chivalry, in which a triumph, or a simple 
wreath of laurel, marked out the hero to his fellow- 
soldiers, and excited the whole army to emulate the 
example of the individual who was thus preeminently 
distinguished. They triumphantly contend that if 
an oilicer of merit is promoted by brevet, it is only 
to enable him to perform still greater services to the 
state, wliieli he is utterly debarred from accomplish- 
ing by the present system, which removes him to 
another sphere. In modern times the powerful im- 
pulse which was given to the French army by the 
institution of the Legion of Honour, and the rapid 
promotion conferred by Napoleon on those who dis- 
tinguished themselves, are referred to as affording 
practical exemplifications of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem recommended. It is difficult for a soldier of for- 
tune to tear himself away from the fine prospect which 
is held out by those who advocate this innovation ; 
but it is time to hear what can be said upon the 
other side of the question. Those who defend the 
existing system maintain, that the most mischievous 
consequences would result from the introduction of 
brevet rank ; that it would be conferred on those 
whom circumstances and connexions afforded op- 
portunities of ingratiating themselves with the supe- 
rior authorities ; and that thus the soldier of interest 
would be rewarded at the expense of his deserving 
brother officers.: Reasoning from the certain expe- 
rience of human nature, thev infer that wherever a 
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probability of a successful military operation (which 
would lead to brevet rank) occurred, a command- 
er-in-clucf, or a general officer of a division, would • 
4 nominate his connexion or favourite to this com- 
mand; and that thus the feelings of every officer 
in the force would be revolted by his elevation, 
whilst no public advantage could be derived from it, 
from the prolligate disregard of merit evinced by 
this promotion. Viewing the practical exercise of 
this power of bestowing brevet rank in his Majes- 
ty’s service, they remark that it is generally con- 
ferred on tnose whom fortune and family interest 
have placed around the person of the commander-in- 
chief"; and that the meritorious officer is rarely se- 
lected for the purpose of carrying home dispatches 
which might afford him an opportunity of acquiring 
it. At the same time, as regards the application of 
brevet rank to themselves, they conceive it grievous- 
ly unjust that an officer should be elevated aim lg 
his contemporaries merely for the doing that service 
which iris fellow-soldiers would have been equally 
ready to perform, if similar opportunities had been 
afforded them. But, above all, they cannot brook 
that they should be superseded in this service by 
their juniors, the security against which formed the 
principal inducement to embark in it ; and w T ith this 
feeling they protest against any infringement of their 
established rights. Such are the reasonings which 
are urged for and against the introduction of brevet 
rank. If any judgment can be formed from the 
number of individuals who have expressed their 
opinions upon this subject in the public journals, 
the geueral feeling of the army in Bengal appears 
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decidedly adverse to this innovation. They are not 
insensible to the advantages which the state would 
derive from it ; nor would they envy the individual 
who had attained this rank by superior desert ; — but. 
their habitual experience of human nature teaches 
them to place little reliance on the public virtue of 
statesmen, commanders-in-chief, or generals of di- 
visions, in the disposal of their patronage ; and with 
this feeling they resolutely oppose the introduction 
of this rank into the army, unless their rights can be 
secured bv regulations which may protect them 
against the perversion of this power of granting su- 
perior rank, to the purposes of favouritism or influ- 
ence. With this marked disinclination to it, it imi) 
be unwise to force this innovation against the de- 
clared sense of the army. These officers have been 
encouraged to enter- this service on the faith of an 
act of parliament, which secured to them a certain 
rise b) seniority ; and who will embark in a distant 
service without this assurance? Unless a strong case 
can bo made out, it would be unjust to these soldiers 
to abrogate this act. 

As far as regards the lieutenant-colonels, majors, 
captains, and subalterns of this army, it does not 
appear to me that the powerful stimulus of brevet 
rank is much required : . the duties of these ranks are 
perhaps as creditably performed in this, as in any 
other service. With the higher grades it is other- 
wise : from physical causes, which attach no demerit 
to individuals, the general officers of this army can- 
not be so efficient as those of other services in 
which they attain this station in the prime of 
life. Such being the case, it appears to me that 
tjjllyjovernment ought to possess the. power, in 
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time of war, of conferring brevet rank on colo- 
nels and lieutenant-colonels for a temporary pe- 
riod, to enable it to secure skilful and energetic 
* leaders for the guidance of our armies. It has 
been already shown that this power has been some- 
times exercised, and therefore cannot be regarded 
as an invasion of the established rights of the senior 
officers of the army ; but, at the present day, the 
recollcctiou of this is somewhat effaced from their 
minds, and might be re-impressed by a regulation. 
The person 1 interest of a governor-general or coin- 
mander-in-chief, being so much identified with the 
success of an army or division, must be regarded as 
an almost certain security against any improper 
selection. The rich fund of patronage which flic 
government of India possesses will always enable it 
to stimidate the exertions of the junior officers of 
the army, by conferring staff-appointments on those 
who distinguish themselves. There will be no 
chance of these officers forgetting their military 
duties, if they arc nominated to the command of 
irregular or local corps, which, with the present large 
establishment, can be done with ease, if the govern- 
ment disinterestedly exercise their patronage for the 
good of the state. What nobler reward could an 
aspiring soldier desire than the command of a corps 
in the prime of life. At its head, he would have an 
opportunity of still further distinguishing himself. 
At the present day, interest enables many subalterns 
to obtain the command of these corps. Were they 
conferred upon distinguished officers, the objection 
which is urged against the pernicious effects of em- 
ploying these men in the civil appointments con- 
nected with the army would be effectually remov- 
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ed. After all, pecuniary motives oj)erate more 
strongly with most men than any other ; and with 
them brevet rank would become valuable, not for 
the superior rank and command which it conferred, 
but for the greater emoluments which accompanied 
it. There arc soldiers in every army who regard 
honours and distinctions as far superior to all this ; 
and it is certainly a defect in the constitution of the 
Indian army, that the spirit of men of this stamp 
cannot be gratified. But this could easily be recti- 
fied by instituting an order of merit. If bestowed 
on officers who really deserved it, it would be re- 
garded as a distinction which woidd gratify the pride 
of those who had attained it, without irritating others 
by that supersession which brevet rank would create, 
and which, if similar opportunities had been afforded 
them, they might have equally obtained. At pre- 
sent, the captains and subalterns of the Indiau army 
are excluded front all national honours ; and the 
same remark applies to the similar grades in theBritish 
army. There is something very absurd in this. Is merit 
only confined to a particular class of men ; or does it 
extend throughout the varied mass of society ? The 
practice of the French has been very different : the 
prospect of attaining the distinctions of the Legion 
of Honour was laid open to every individual in the 
army, from the private to the commander-in-chief. 
In India, a strange inconsistency prevails: medals 
are awarded to the native soldiers who have pro- 
ceeded on any distant expedition; but they are 
never granted to the European officer who has ac- 
companied them and shared its dangers. Indeed, 
the whole system is fundamentally erroneous ; these 
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medals are granted to every soldier who has embark- 
ed on the expedition, and consequently they become 
B no distinction. Surely common sense would point 
out that they should only be awarded to a lew, who 
had distinguished themselves by their superior gal- 
lantry or good conduct, the selection of whom might 
be left to the commander of the corps. In discus- 
sing the subject of military rewards, it is impossible 
lo avoid remarking the neglect with which the dis- 
tinguished services of Captain Fitzgerald of the Ben- 
gal cilvalry have been regarded both in England and 
India. The noble defence of bis post, which was 
made by Captain Staunton of the Bombay anm 
during the last campaign, was recognized by the 
Court of Directors, who evinced their admiration of 
his conduct by voting him a sword, witli a hand- 
some donation in money. In India his services' 
wore still more splendidly rewarded ; the govern- 
ment of the celebrated fortress of Ahmedabad was 
conferred upon him, with a liberal salary. In Eng- 
land the heroic achievement of Fitzgerald was un- 
noticed bv the Court of Directors: and in India it 
■/ * 

was rewarded with a paymastership. 

The stall-appointments at each presidency are al- 
most exclusively held by the officers in the Honour- 
able Company’s service. The cause of this is ob- 
vious. The duties of these offices require a consi- 
derable knowledge of the language, manners, and 
customs of the natives, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the multifarious regulations of the Indian 
army, which the officers of his Majesty’s service 
(who, in all probability, have passed the earliest and 
greatest part of their lives in Europe) cannot be sup- 
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posed to have attained in an equal degree. Every 
intellectual energy has been necessarily directed to 
the study of the regulations of their own service ; 
and, imbued with their spirit from their earliest 
youth, it is difficult to adapt themselves to any other. 
Thus, there appear just reasons for this preference. 
But, notwithstanding this, there are some of the of 
/icers of his Majesty’s service who appear lo o 
felt this exclusion as an injury. There is a pa -.sue 
in Major Thorne’s excellent memoir on the war in 
India, which is understood to refer to this feeling 
He says — “ Every invidious distinction in the ap- 
propriation of rewards and benefits, should be re- 
moved. Union alone can preserve a state, which, 
in regard to numerical strength, compared to the 
population over which it rules, is no more than as a 
drop in the waters of the ocean. Professional ho- 
nours are the objects of the soldier’s loftiest ambi- 
tion; but if he is debarred of them by local restric 
tions, the prime motive to exertion is taken away, 
and his zeal is cooled, when he finds neithei ia 
hour nor talent will procure him those benefits 01 
distinctions to which he has a fair pretension, but 
which he sees exclusively appropriated to one de- 
scription of his brethren.” That officers of his M., 
jesty’s army, who had distinguished themselves by 
meritorious service in India, should fail in obtaining 
the rewards of their good conduct, is infinitely to be 
regretted ; but surely Major Thorne suffers the warm 
interest which he takes in the cause of his fellow- 
soldiers to carry him too far, in wishing that those 
appointments should be conferred upon them, which 
have formed the exclusive recompense of the officers 
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of* the Indian army ; and the certain prospect of at- 
taining which has been the principal induccmcnt'to 
embark in this distant career. 'For this they have 
devoted themselves to this branch of the national 
service from their youth, and endeavoured to qua- 
lify themselves for a successful exercise of its duties, 
bv obtaining a thorough knowledge of the native 
<■’ .ici.er, and of that language which forms the kliy 
- ,i. I *ntd the officers of his Majesty’s army have 
passed through a similar course of study and expe- 
rience, their claims to those appointments must be 
considered as prodigiously inferior, however distin- 
guished tor their services in the field. These cam 
always he appropriately rewarded by their sovereign. 
There are some distinctions and many staff-employ- 
ments open to them in the home service and the 
colonies, from which the soldier of the Indian army 
is altogether debarred. IIow deeply would the gal- 
lant circle ot general officers at Carlton Palace reel 
themselves injured, if the rich governments of the 
West India islands were bestowed upon the officers 
of the Indian army, which the former have been ac- 
customed to regard as their exclusive reward. And 
would not litis be equally felt in India, if a similar 
injustice was exercised 0 Ail professional honours are 
open to the officers of ids Majesty’s service in a still 
greater degree than those of the Indian army. Their 
services in India can be recompensed by brevet rank, 
which elevates them abate their contemporaries in 
either service. As compared with their numbers, 
they have always possessed . a greater portion of im- 
portant and lucrative commands than the officers of 
the Indian army. And the preference shown to 

n d 
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them, in this respect, has been generally regarded as 
one of the principal causes of the unfortunate com- 
motions ip this army, in Bengal in 1794, and on the 
coast in 1809. They are only excluded from the 
staff-appointments connected with the general ad- 
ministration of the army — the civil occupations com- 
bined with it, such as paymasterships, barrackmaster- 
shlps — the commissariat department — and the com- 
mand of native corps ; for all which important trusts 
their ignorance of the language and regulations of the 
service in a measure disqualifies them. Would it not 
be cruelly unjust if an officer of his Majesty’s ser- 
vice, who had only served one or two years in India, 
was enabled, by the strength of his family-conncxr 
ions, to obtain the richest of these appointments, to the 
prejudice of meritorious officers of the Indian army, 
who had spent the best portion of their lives in this 
distant country ? The officers of the British army 
came out to India with the certain knowledge that 
these appointments are generally appropriated to a 
different class of men ; and, consequently, can have 
no reason to consider this exclusion as an injury. If 
it is considered as such, the same is equally felt by 
the officers of the Indian army, in regard to the staff- 
appointments on the home establishment, which 
would be equally acceptable to them on retiring 
from the distant service of India. To soldiers of 
any family or respectability, the {ndian service must 
have been equally open with that of his Majesty’s. 
Such being the case, after deliberately preferring 
the latter with all its advantages or disadvantages, it 
is rather hard that they should claim those rewards 
which induce others to embark in a more distan 
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career. How would those individuals who are en- 
gaged in the Honourable Company’s naval service 
be astonished, if a similar demand was made by the 
officers of his Majesty’s navy ? In truth, the ser-' 
vice of his Majesty’s officers in India is too short to 
entitle them to claim these advantages. But, sup- 
posing that these appointments were open to all, it 
does not appear to me that the distinguished and 
meritorious officers of his Majesty’s service would be 
benefited by it. The dissipated soldier of family, 
who had squandered his fortune at Brookes’s or 
White’s, would be sent out to improve his finances, 
at the expense of the interests of his more deserving 
brethren. But, independent of all this, the officers of 
his Majesty’s army employed in India enjoy substan- 
tial advantages as compared with those of the Com- 
pany’s forces. In the latter service, a lieutenant ge- 
nerally holds a company, qnd discharges the duty of a 
captain, and a captain that of a major ; but their al- 
lowances are precisely the same as those of a lieu- 
tenant or captain of his Majesty’s service employed in 
India, whose functions are limited to the rank which 
they bear — and thus it is evident, that the officers 
off the king’s forces are infinitely better paid than 
those of the Indian army, in proportion to the com- 
mand and authority which they exercise. 

On reviewing all these circumstances, it appeal’s 
to me manifest, that the existing rights of the officers 
k of the Indian army should be protected instead of 
being invaded. The security of the national inter- 
ests in India would be greatly advanced by an act 
of the legislature which prohibited the .government 
in each presidency from granting appointments to 

o dk _ 
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individuals who were utterly unqualified to discharge 
the functions of these offices, from their ignorance 
of the native language and regulations of the Indian 
service. The private interest of every governor-, 
general and commander-in-chief perpetually urges 
him to infringe those regulations which the superior 
authorities in England have laid down for his guid- 
ance in the disposal of his patronage. The officers 
of the Indian army have reason to be grateful to the 
Court of Directors, for the uniform disposition 
which they have evinced to maintain the privileges of 
tlicir military servants, by repressing these violations 
of their rights by the superior authorities in India. 

As regards the defence of our Eastern empire. 
Major Thorne entertains the opinion that the mu- 
tinies at Vellore and Travancorc, in J8O7 and 1811, 
have shown that the fidelity of the native troops can- 
not be sufficiently relied upon, and tliercfore recom- 
mends that twice the number of European troops 
should be employed in India, a preponderating su- 
periority of whom should be cavalry. Admitting 
.that the security of these possessions would be in- 
creased by this measure, which I am not inclined to 
concede, the projected improvement would cost so 
much as to sender them not woyth the keeping. A 
regiment of European cavalry in India costs the 
state about 72,000 pounds per annum ; the pay of 
20 regiments would thus be 1,500,000 pounds : al- 
low 500,000 pounds for horses, barracks, &c. and 
the expenses of our military forces would be in- 
creased two millions yearly. Our uniform expe- 
rience of India affairs has shown us that no surplus 
If venue has ever been realized, and that this heavy 
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charge will ultimately fall upon the mother country. 
It is true, Mr l’rinscp tells us that British India will 
be able to afford a noble tribute to the mother coun- 
try in a short space of time j but the calculations of 
• men in office can never be relied upon until they are 
realized. Major Thorne may contend that the in- 
creased charge will be counterbalanced by the sav- 
ings arising from the reduction of native regiments. 
This cannot be the case : the greater number of 
Europeau troops would scarcely enable the govern- 
ment to reduce a single man. Every one who has 
been in india knows that, from the heat of the cli- 
mate, &c. European soldiers cannot be employed on 
the ordinary duties of troops in the time of peace ; 
aud that, except in the season of war, they have no- 
thing to do but to protect their own barracks. Such 
being the case, it is obvious that the government 
would be compelled to maintain the same number 
of native troops, for the maintenance of the general 
police of the country, th%defence of jails, the escort 
of treasure, &c. In truth, the European troops are 
only useful in a campaign j and thus 40,000 men 
would be maintained at an enormous expense, in the 
time of peace, when 20,000 have been found amply 
•sufficient in all the hazards td which our eastern 
empire has been exposed in its , most eventful wars. 
But if this increase is to be effected by the reduction 
of the native regiments, it, seems evident that the 
stability .of our power would be endangered by the 
alienation of the military class — the only efficient 
part of the vast population of India. Thus, a con- 
siderable number of that adventurous portion of 
them who serve in our armies, would be let loose 
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upon society, and a still greater European force 
would be required to overawe them. The expense 
created by this would, in a short time, be felt as a 
ruinous drain upon the resources of the mother 
country, and this noble empire would be speedily 
abandoned. It is utterly impossible that so exten- 
sive a state could ever be maintained by a handful 
of Europeans, without enlisting the energies of its 
military population in its defence ; and such appears 
to have been the systematic policy of our govern- 
ment, and of all conquerors from Alexander to 
Buonaparte. A statesman, for whom Major Thofne 
professes to entertain the most profound respect, has 
expressed this opinion very powerfully. The Mar- 
quis of Hastings, in an address to the students 
of the College of Fort William, in 1819, says thus: 
— “ Our domination is altogether unprecedented in 
its nature. • History records nothing parallel to it. 
Britain holds here an immense empire, not by 
national 'force, but by the confidence which the 
most energetic and intelligent portion of the na- 
tive population reposes in us. We have attained 
this height of power, not through plan, not through 
forecast, but from the result of various unprovoked 
and unexpected contests, the issue of every one of 
which was rendered favourable to us by the fidelity 
of natives in our employ, and the advantageous pre- 
possession which the inhabitants in general enter- 
tained respecting us.”-— The temptations which the 
native troops have withstood at Poonah and Nagpoor 
-have proved that the apprehensions which were en- 
tertained of their; swerving from their ‘ fidelity were 
altogether unfounded. They are retained in their 
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loyalty by the strongest of all bonds— their interest ; 
and, as long as the state holds out the same induce- 
ments, it may confidently rely upon their services. 
At the present day immense provinces are held by 
these battalions, with no European troops at a nearer 
distance than 8 or 400 miles. 

An anonymous author, who has written a summary 
of the campaign in 1817-18, has proposed a still 
further innovation in respect to the defence of our 
Asiatic possessions. He is dissatisfied with the exer- 
tions of the native soldiers of the Indian army, and 
proposes that their place should be supplied by 
Arabs, who should be disciplined by the officers of 
his Majesty’s service. It is difficult to imagine what 
can have induced this writer to come to this con- 
clusion. Is it the notorious, fact that these native 
troops, in combination with a few European corps, 
have rendered the English government the entire 
masters of the vast continent of India ? When were 
their services more distinguished than at present ? 
In the Nepaul war, did not the divisions of General 
Ochterlony and Colonel Nicholl, in the first cam- 
paign, achieve the most important successes, unsup- . 
ported by any European corps ? In the war which 
ensued in 1817-18, have Hot the. native cavalry 
of the' different presidencies swept the Pindarees 
from the face of the land, unaided by any other’ 
force ? At Poonah, Nagpoor, or Betool, were the 
native infantry ever fairly.beaten by an equal num- 
ber of Arabs in the field ? No! they have often 
been repulsed in the assault of fortified posts by 
Arabs and Hindoos ; but this has equally happened 
to the best European troops in India. Jpocs the sig- 
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nal gallantry and fortitude displayed by the Bombay 
native infantry in the defence of Corygaum against 
an overwhelming superiority of Arabs, cvinc.e any 
degeneracy in the character of our soldiery ? But, 
admitting that the Arabs are a finer race of soldiers, 
there can exist no good reasons for introducing 
these men into the Indian army. To induce these 
adventurers to leave their native country, very high 
pay must be given ; and their turbulent character 
would require for its control at least double the 
number of European officers that are necessary with 
a seapoy corps of the same strength. Thus the mi- 
litary expenses of the stater would be doubled j and 
for what useful purpose it is difficult to divine. Our 
present army has carried every thing before it in 
India, and what more is desired ? Would not the 
necesssary consequence of this measure be, that 
the energetic portion of the Indian community who 
were thrown out of employ, would., be arrayed 
against the government ? Is it at all likely that the 
proud moslems of Arabia would easily reconcile 
themselves to European superiority ? The slightest 
disgust or ill usage would throw them iujo the arms 
of their Mahomedan brethren of India, who still 
feel acutely their depression under the present sys- 
tem j and would embrace any fair opportunity of 
regaining their lost ascendancy. It is singular that 
this writer should recommend that these Arabs 
should be exclusively trained by the officers of his 
Majesty’s service. Do they .enjoy a monopoly, of 
professional talents ? The distinguished names of 
Ochterlony, Malcolm, Monro, Doveton, and Adams, 

' sufficiently prove the contrary. 1 The education of 
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the officers in either service, and their birth and 
rank in society (at least of such of them as proceed 
to India), is nearly similar. . Such being the cas-*, 
the probability is almost certain that either system 
will produce an equal liunibcr of meritorious officers 
who should be equally skilled in training troops. 
The high state, of perfection to which the Indian ar- 
my has been brought fully illustrates this opinion. 
With this spectacle before them, it would be strange if 
the Indian government employed the officers of an- 
other sendee for the purpose of disciplining any new 
description ( f troops who might be introduced into 
their armies. Every rational principle ought to 
induce them to intrust the command of these sol- 
diers to their own servants, whose previous habits 
had led them to study the character of foreign troops, 
and to conciliate their prejudices } and whoso know- 
ledge of the Mahomedan soldiers in the native army 
of India would enable them more easily to govern 
these turbulent adventurers from Arabia. It now 
remains to bestow a few words on the prospects of 
individuals adventuring to India in the military ser- 
vice of the Honourable Company. i 

The promotion in the Indian army has been en- 
tirely regulated by the extension of out dominion 
and influence. Any increase of territory necessarily 
led to an augmentation of the. military force, which 
accelerated the rise of the officers of the army. From 
the year 1780 to 1794 there was little extension of 
dojninion : those who entered the service between 
these periods rarely attained the rank of captain in. 
less than 20 or 22 years, and the rank of major in 
30 or 35 years. Between the years 1794 and 1805, 
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there was a prodigious expansion of territory ; pnd 
the “conquering branch of industry” succeeded 
amazingly ; — the benevolent designs of Lord Wel- 
lesley induced him to extend the protection of the 
British arms to the greater part of India, and the 
army was doubled. Those who entered the service 
during this period have generally attained the rank 
of captain in 10 years, and that of major in 20 or 22 
years. Some fortunate individuals have even obtain- 
ed this rank in 12 or 14 years. It is natural for men 
to love whatever promotes their interest. With the 
officers of the Indian army. Lord Wellesley has ever 
been regarded as the first of statcmen, and his sys- 
tem of subsidiary alliances a masterly refinement in, 
policy. Since then adventurers in the Indian army 
have not done quite so well. It is true there has 
been a convenient arondissement of territory during 
Lord Hastings’s administration, and the protecting 
system has been still further extended, which has led 
to some trifling increase of the army ; but, as com- 
pared with lormer times, this has been nothing. 
Those who have entered this service between the 
years 1806 and 1814 have no chance of attaining 
the rank of captain in less than 20 or 2 5 years. 
This is no exaggeration: there are a number of 
officers in the Bengal cavalry who remained 11 or 
12 years in the rank of cornet before their promo- < 
tion to. a lieutenancy. Those who entered this army 
in 1808, after a period of 14 years’ service, have in 
general not risen more than half-way up the list of 
lieutenants ; and, consequently, may reasonably ex- 
pect to serve nearly as many more years before they 
attain the rank of captain. At present, the pros- . 
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pects of the military adventurer are still worse. We 
have conquered the entire continent of India, anti 
promotion must stagnate. 

It may be useful to enter into some detail on this 
subject, for the information of those interested. The 
cadet who enters this service at present may expect to 
•remain six or seven years in the rank of ensign, 
upon an allowance of 200 rupees per month, or 300 
pounds per annum. Upon his promotion to a lieu- 
tenancy he receives 250 rupees per month, or rather, 
as he generally commands a company, 300 rupees per 
month,* or 450 pounds per annum. Remaining from 
18 to 20 years in this grade, he will attain the rank 
of captain with a monthly pay of 450 rupees, or 670 
pounds per annum. After 10 or 14 years’ service 
in this capacity, he may become a major with an 
allowance of 750 rupees per mensem, or 1200 pounds 
per annum. In six or seven years more he will rise 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel with 1200 rupees 
monthly pay, or 1800 pounds per annum. And in 
10 or 12 years afterwards • he will attain the rank 
of colonel and general officer, and may retire to 
England with the noble pension of 1200 pounds 
per annum. In the cavalry, the allowances , of 
officers are much better. The pay of a cornet is 
300 rupees pdr month, or 450 pounds per an- 
num— of a lieutenant 360 rupees j but, as he 
generally commands a troop, this gives him an 
additional 200 rupees, in all 560 rupees per month, 
or about 800 pounds per annum, The pay of a cap- 
tain of cavaliy is 760 rupees per month, or about 
1100 pounds per annum ; and that of the higher 
ranks in the same proportion, The officers, of this' 
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army (with the exception of the colonels anil lieu- 
tenant-colonels commanding regiments and bat- 
talions, who derive some advantage from the clothing 
of their corps) possess no source of emolument iii- 
dependent of their pay. Thus it is evident, that, 
if the cadet enters the service at the age of 16, 
he will not attain the rank of captain until he 
is 4<0 years of age j that of lieutenant-colonel at 
the age of CO ; and the elevated station of major- 
general at 70 or 7 5 years of age. Such arc the 
prospects which are at present held out to the 
youthful adventurer in the Indian service, Unless a 
further extension of territory should take place, 
which of course will accelerate his promotion. The 
cause of this slow rise is principally to be sought in 
the fact, that the adventurers who embark in this 
service seldom leave it: if dissatisfied with their 
prospects-,* there are few openings presented which 
may enable them’ to enter into any other line of life j 
and no man' wishes to return to- Europe to render 
himself a burthen to. thoSe who conceive that they 
have made an ample provision for hiitt. The con- 
sent of the Court of Directors and Board of Con- 
trol is likewise necessary to enable an officer who 
resigns ' the service, to remain in India. In his 
Majesty’s service, if an officer gets tired of the army, 
he can easily enter into some other occupation ; and 
this quickens the rise of others who succeed by pur-* 
chase, influenc‘e,.or seniority. The Indian climate, 
too, is much more , favourable to health than is gene- 
rally imagined. In the Bengal army, the casualties 
do not exceed or per cent annually; Such I 
believe is the calculation in the life insurance office 
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in Calcutta, which includes officers killed in action. 
This, of course, refers to ordinary years. 

TJ e scale of allowances to the officers of the In- 
dian army appears high as compared with that of 
European armies ; but, when narrowly examined, 
‘reduces itself to nearly the same thing. The Indian 
governments oblige the officers of the army to find 
their quarters, camp-equipage, &c. from their allow- 
ances, which takes up a considerable portion of their 
pay. In Europe these accommodations arc fur- 
ni shed* by the ..Late ; and every officer is allowed a 
servant from his regiment, on consideration of grant- 
ing him some trifling remuneration. In India, about 
a fourth of an officer’s allowances is shallowed up 
in servants’ wages. An ensign in the Bengal army 
has rarely less .than 10 servants, whose wages average 
about five rupees each, or l£s. 6d. per month. 
Independent of this, he is required, in many circum- 
stances, to keep up camels for the carriage of his 
tent, baggage, &c. and in that oppressive climate a 
horse is indispensable to existence. These expenses 
in regard to servants are not incurred from any love 
of show ; but are unavoidable from the habits and 

• manners of the country. 

The cheapness of all kinds of rude produce ena- 
bles, the Indian officer to enjoy a more sumptuous 
, table than his brethren in Europe ; but the saving in 
this respect is counterbalanced bjpthe dearness of 
European articles, such as wines, spirits, malt liquor, 

* &c. Upon the whole, the style of living is more 
expensive than in England ; but no doubt the Indian 

. officer generally lives better. The queers of this 
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army are famed for indulging in copious potations of 
Hodgson’s beer, which they generally prefer to 
choice Madeira ; but the expense of this delightful 
beverage is severely felt in India. It can rarely.be 
conveyed to the upper stations at a less expense, in- 
cluding the original cost, than half-a- crown a bottle, 
which increases the expense of living. Upon the 
most economical scale, in the article of living, the 
mess expenses of a subaltern officer are seldom less 
than 80 rupees, or £10 monthly. Thus, it appears 
that, from the heavy expense of servants’ living, the 
keeping of a horse, camels, house-rent, clothes, &c. 
the monthly allowance of the -subaltern is entirely 
swallowed up ; and he is much in the same way with 
his pennyless brethren in the European armies. 
Three hundred pounds per annum, the pay of an 
ensign in Bengal, must appear a liberal allowance in 
England, from which something can be saved; but, 
in reality, it only affords the necessaries of life in 
India, or at least what is deemed such by the re- 
spectable classes of Europeans. The allowances of 
the subalterns of the army are less than those of most 
of the European clerks employed in the mercantile 
houses of Calcutta. In the Indian army, it reflects 
great credit upon a. young man if he can pass 
through the rank of ensign without incurring debt. 
After attaining a lieutenantcy, he may live with con- 
siderable comfort^ but it is rare to find one of this 
class who has saved money after a residence of 12 
or 15 years in the country. There are a few. cap- 
tains who lay by something from their allowances ; . 
but it is only the rank of field-officer which will 
enable an adventurer in the Indian army to do this 
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to any considerable amount ; and, in the present 
state of promotion, this will not be attained in less 
^ tha.i 40 years. So far from accumulating money, it 
is -well known that at least one-fourth of the officers 
of this army are in debt. Of the adventurers in this 
service, nine-tenths of them cannot have the most 
distant probability of retiring with a competence ; 
and, of the subalterns of the present day, many t)f 
whom have served upwards of 15 years, there are 
very few indeed who have been fortunate enough to 
save a little money, which might enable them to 
visit theii friends in Europe for a short period. 
Generally speaking, the individual who embarks in 
this service, ought to make up his mind to remain- 
ing in the country for life. Veiy few persons can 
ever hope to attain the advanced age of GO or 70, 
which may enable them to retire with the pension of 
a colonel j and, at that period of life, it would per- 
haps be wiser if they remained in India : Accus- 
tomed to a different state of manners and society, 
it must be difficult to adapt their habits to those of 
a new community. 

An individual who lives long enough to attain the 
rank of general officer, is enabled to make a liberal 
provision for his family. If employed on the staff) 
which almost every officer has a right t^expect, by 
rotation, for four years, he receives upwards of 3000 
rupees per month staff pay; after serving the pre- 
scribed period upon this liberal allowance, he returns, 
when unemployed, to his usual pay of 15 or 4 600 
rupees per month. The prospects which are here 
exhibited apply to the general state of the aripy, 
and are certainly not calculated to induce individuals 
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to embark in it ; but it is but just to mention, that 
there are a number of staff appointments connected 
with the army, which render the service more lucra- 
tive. About a fifth or sixth part of the officers .of 
the Indian army hold staff appointments, which 
generally double or treble their ordinary allowances j 
and thus economical individuals, possessing these 
situations, who live at the same expense as their 
brother officers, are enabled to save the extra allow- 
ances which they receive, which gradually become 
a small fortune. But many of these individuals do 
not retire from the service. Instead of accumulating 
a fortune, they employ their extra allowances in the 
maintenance of a family. Without the assistance of a 
staff appointment, a subaltern of this army cannot 
marry, or educate his children in a respectable man- 
ner. Out of 1600 officers of the Bengal establish- 
ment I should doubt if more than 10 returned an- 
nually to England for the purpose of retiring, with 
fortunes varying from 10 to ^40, 000, independent 
of their retiring pension. Their period of service 
extends from 25 years to 45, and cannot average less 
than 35 years. But, after all, the Indian service 
must be regarded as a handsome livelihood ; and in 
these days, when a soldier of' fortune cannot carve 
out a principality for himself by his sword, it must 
be considered as a respectable provision. If an offi- 
cer in this army can reconcile himself to the climate 
and manners of the natives, he will unquestionably 
' be able to command more enjoyments than an in- 
dividual of similar rank in the European armies ; but 
it may fairly be doubted if an individual' would de- 
sert his native country merely to attain a livelihood 
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without a prospect of ever revisiting it. Some de- 
gree of delusion prevails in this respect in England : 
it is generally imagined, that, after a certain period of 
• service, every Indian officer retires with very hand- 
some allowances. If he received the pay of his rank 
in India this would be the case ; but, instead of In- 
dian, he receives only English allowances. Thus 
after 22 years’ service in India, a lieutenant retires 
with £90 per annum, a captain with i£lSO, a major 
with £ c 250, a lieutenant-colonel with £365, and a 
colo'nel and general officer with £\ 200 per annum. 
The retiring pension of a major, lieutenant-colonel, 
and general officer is liberal ; but it is obvious, that, 
from the slowness of promotion, more than three- 
fourths of the officers of the army must die before 
they can attain these ranks ; and that the expensive 
style of living which prevails in India renders it 
impossible that an officer who had been accustomed 
to it, should return to England with a family upon 
90, or even 180, or 250 pounds per annum. Thus, 
it is only the fortunate individual who has been en- 
abled to accumulate money in a staff' appointment, 
that can retire upon this pension. The generality 
of the officers of the army cannot avail themselves 
of it. The scale of allowances in the Bengal anil 
Bombay establishments is nearly similar : at Madras 
the pay of the army is greater when employed in 
the field, but less in cantonments ; upon the whole, 
it is somewhat inferior to that of the other presi- 
dencies. It is infinitely to be desired that this could 
be rectified, by placing this establishment upon the 
same footing with the others. It appears to me to 
be a matter of indifference to which presidency an 

E e 
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adventurer proceeds : the promotion has been rather 
more rapid on the Bombay and Madras establish- 
ments than in Bengal ; but, upon general principles, 
it ought to be much the same throughout the entire 
Indian army. In regard to the comforts of life, 
every Anglo-Indian prefers his own establishment. 
The Bengal officer is apt to boast of his good living, 
and expatiate with delight upon the exquisite flavour 
of his fat mutton, tender beef-steaks, and rich curries; 
but the gourmands of the sister presidencies will 
not admit of this haughty assumption of superiority: 
the Madras officer talks, with as much relish as Sir 
John Falstaff, about his well-fed capons, fine fish, 
and highly-seasoned mulikitaunics ; whilst the Bom- 
bay soldier is loud in the praises of his pampered 
.and juicy ducks, fragrant pillaus, delicious mangoes, 
and far-famed pudding. The cadetcies in the dif- 
ferent branches of the Indian military service vary 
in value. The infantry and artillery are nearly 
upon a par ; but perhaps the former is better to the 
individual who possesses interest. The cavalry is 
preferable to either ; and the engineers is better 
than all. 

It is not unusual to meet with brothers, one of 
whom is in the army, and the other in the civil ser- 
vice ; but this is not doing equal justice to the 
young men. A writership is ten times more valua- 
ble than a cadetship. The number of cadets sent 
out annually seldom exceeds 150. There may be 
about 30 or 40 writers, and a like number of assist- 
ant-surgeons nominated for the civil and medical 
branches of the service. Thus the vent which In- 
dia affords to the higher and middle classes of our 
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population is but limited. The medical branch of 
the service holds out a better prospect than the 
army of acquiring a small fortune. An assistant- 
* surgeon, from his first entrance into the service, is 
pretty certain of holding medical charge of a corps, 
which affords him about 500 rupees per mensem. If 
he lives at the same expense as his brother officers, he 
is enabled to save half his allowances — about 3000 
rupees per annum. In the course of 15 years this 
will amount to a considerable sum : he may then ex- 
pect to become a full surgeon, with a salary of 7 or 
800 rupees per mensem. After 12 or 14 years’ ser- 
vice in this rank, he is likely to attain the appoint- 
ment of superintending surgeon, with allowances 
varying from 12 to 1500 rupees per month. And 
in 10 years more he may become a member of the 
medical board, with a salary of 2 or 3000 rupees 
per month. Almost every individual is certain of 
rising to this station by virtue of seniority. Inde- 
pendent of this, there arc a few situations connected 
with the lower ranks of the medical service, which 
afford better allowances than those which the ge- 
nerality of this body receive, but these can only 
be attained by interest. A few individuals suc- 
ceed in medical practice at the capital of each pre- 
sidency, and are enabled to accumulate a conside- 
rable fortune ; but this can only be attained by 
great labour. 
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Speech oft\e Marquis of Hastings , explanatory 
of /hr Operations and Results of the War against 
the Mahrattah and Pindaree States, in Reply to a 
Congratulatory Address of the British Inhabitants 
of Calcutta. — July, 1818 . 

Gentlemen, 

The compliment with which you honour me is truly gratifying. 
Were I to consider you merely as men of worth and talent, desirous 
of marking your friendship towards me by a flattering civility, the 
distinction conferred upon me by the favour from persons of such 
stamp would demand the warmest return from my heart. v I intreat 
you to believe that you do meet that return ; but with much, very 
much superadded to it. In the satisfaction I am enjoying, there is 
something far beyond individual vanity. The sentiments which 
you have been pleased this day to express are not uttered to me 
alone. They are vouchers tendered to pur countrymen at home. 
1 am not alluding to the pride I must naturally feel in having such 
a testimony borne respecting me to our native land ; the sensation 
which you have awakened in me is of a higher quality. A wider 
scope is inseparable from your treatment of the subject than what 
applies to me personally. You are pronouncing whether they who 
may be said to have represented the British Character on the occa- 
sion did iailhfully and becomingly fulfil that exalted trust : and 
your proximity, your stations, your cxcitpd vigilance, eminently 
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qualify you for returning a verdict, while your manhood would 
make you spurn at giving, through courtesy, an opinion which your 
judgment belied. Many of you have had to contemplate your most 
important private interests as staked in the transactions to which 
you refer ; but all of you have felt that the national honour in which 
you were severally sharers was involved in the purpose and tenour of 
.the measures I had the lot to guide. Under such an impression, 
^ou have stood forward to attest that the dignity of British justice 
has not been sullied. It is a declaration superiorly grateful ; for in v 
portion in the aggregate of British fame is more touching to me 
than a separate and selfish reputation. Your generous partiality 
towards me has not betrayed you into an indiscreet averment on 
that point. When we went forth to punish wrong, vve were aware 
how much it behoved us to watch over ourselves, that strength and 
success might not seduce us into any act of oppression. I venture 
to believe that violence or wanton exaction cannot, with the faintest 
colour of truth, be imputed to our procedures. This, however, shall 
not rest on general assertions. You shall be minutely satisfied. 
Though, from the distinct feature of occurrences, you have with a 
gallant confidence maintained our equity, it will be pleasing for 
each of you to learn details which will enable you respectively to 
say, * I was not carried away by the kind warmth -of my feeling : 
here are circumstances which to my deliberate reflection irrefrag- 
ably confirm the conclusions I drew from a less particular statement 
of the case.* The field of our operations was so vast that you often 
did not in Calcutta learn events which took place in remoter parts, 
till after you had been apprized of others considerably posterior 
which occurred in nearer quarters; so that you did not see how 
one transaction rose out of another. Y"ou will understand them 
better when they are presented to you in a regular chain. In lay- 
ing them before you, I cannot make any inconsiderate disclosure. 
I am acting in the spirit of our Honourable Employers, who would 
challenge investigation and encourage exposition. Either for them 
or for us there is not a passrge to be slurred over or glossed. 

In our original plan there was not the expectation or the wish of 
adding a rood to the dominions of the Honourable Company. Our 
knowledge of the decided repugnance with which any notions of 
extending our territorial possessions fs always viewed at home, would 
have forbidden such a project. Territory indeed was to be wrest- 
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cd from none but the Pindarees : And you will readily comprehend 
the policy which dictated that such conquests should be divided 
between the Nabob of Bopaul, Scindia and Holkar. It was useful 
to strengthen the former, who had attached himself devotedly : And 
it was dfisirable that the two Mahrattah sovereigns should perceive 
Mi* degree of advantage for themselves to compensate for the una- 
voidable dissatisfaction they were to suffer from the completion of 
our Liiterpri/e. The suppression of the Pindarees was our single 
object. You have unequivocally proclaimed the absolute necessity 
of tluii object * and I cannot imagine the man exists, who would 
lopivsem it as one of speculative expediency. Even in that light, 
the extirpation of the Pindarees would have been a justifiable and 
a undertaking. An association, whose undesigned princi- 
ple is to ..jbsi*. . by plundering all around it, is a body placed by 
its own ac* in a state of war with every regular government. To 
crush such a confederacy before it should further increase that 
strength which every year obviously augmented, would have been 
a legitimate and a prudent cause of exertion. But such consider- 
ations were long gone by. We were called upon, by the most im- 
perious duty attaching upon a government — that of protecting its 
subjects from desolation — to prevent the repetition (confessedly pre- 
paring) of invasions, which had for two y<fars consecutively ravaged 
the Madras dependencies with circumstances of unexampled hor- 
ror : On that principle, we resolved to take the field. To have 
limited our purpose to the expulsion of the Pindarees from the dis- 
tricts which they had hitherto occupied, would have been worse 
than childishness. Too numerous and powerful to be resisted by 
any of the smaller states, they would, in receding from us, forcibly 
occupy some other territory, equally convenient for annoying us f 
whence their expeditions would have issued with the improved in- 
telligence acquired, by their having learned to measure our move- 
ments. It was indispensable to extinguish them wholly. We were 
not blind to the difficulties of the task. — The interception and dis- 
persion of between five-and-twenty and thirty thousand horsemen, 
lightly equipped and singularly inured to fatigue, on the immense 
field over which they had the power of moving in any direction, 
was an operation that required no ordinary effort. Much more 
however was to be taken into calculation than the agility of our 
enemies. It was certain that their peri! would be regarded with the 
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greatest anxiety by Scindia and by Ameer Khan. I leave Holkar 
Out of the question, though he was interested in the result ; for a 
reason which I will hereafter explain. The Pindarces were an in- 
tegral, though an unavowed, and sometimes hardly manageable 
part of the army of Scindia. They were always the ready auxili- 
aries of Ameer Khan, with whom community of object, rapine, 
gave them community of feeling. It was, therefore, sure that those 
two chiefs would be strenuous in counteracting our attempts to de- 
stroy the Pindarces — underhand as long as their practice could be 
concealed — in arms, when disguise would no longer avail. Wc had 
consequently to aim at incapacitating Scindia and Ameer Kluin 
from taking the part they meditated. Enough was gained from 
Scindia, could we place him under an inability of moving- but 
much more was requisite in respect to Ameer Khan. Though his 
large army was better fashioned and more systematically organized 
than the Pindarcc force, still he was essentially nothing but a 
leader of freebooters. It was of fundamental urgency that his army 
should be disbanded. Tliough it consisted of fifty-two battalions 
with above one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon and a powerful 
cavalry, it was luckily dispersed in small corps, either for the occu- 
pation of the widely-separated patches of territory which lie hail 
won from different chiefs, or for the extortion of means of subsist ■ 
cnce from weaker states. My hope from rendering Scindia and 
Ameer Khan unable to struggle rested on this, that I should as- 
semble my force before they suspected my attention, to push it for- 
ward with a rapidity which should make any concentration of their 
troops impracticable. The mere immobility of Scindia would not 
have answered my purpose. The Pindarees, if pressed by me, would 
have traversed his dominions and gained the western states, whither 
I should be precluded from following by a bar insuperable as long 
it existed. We were bound, by treaty with Scindia, to have no com- 
munication whatever with those states, so that the Pindarces would, 
in the disunited llajpoot territories, have found not only shelter, but 
the facility of combining* their force with that of Ameer Khan. I 
am showing to you that even here the bonds of public faith were, in 
my contemplation, less surmountable than physical obstacles. Do 
you think that I solved this embarrassment by an illicit use of the 
advantage which I succeeded in gaining over Scindia, by planting 
myself in the midst of his divisions, and prohibiting any attempt at 
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their junction ? You do not believe it ; yet you will like to hear it 
explained on what title I required from him the abrogation of that 
interdict which forbad our intercourse .with the western states. No 
T’ Oiity, in truth, was existing between us and Scindia. He had dis- 
solved it ; first by exciting the Pindarecs to invade our territories, 
that he might see how a desultory mode of war might aifcct our 
power ; secondly, by lending himself, the year before, to the profli- 
gate intrigues of the Peishwa for the subversion of British prepon- 
dcrancy ; thirdly, by specific promises given to the Pindarces of 
making common cause vvitli them, should they be driven to exi- 
gency. Will it be said that this was possibly the construction 
which we put on doubtful information ? Though the Pindaree chiefs, 
prisoners with me, have since borne evidence to the truth of all 
those facts, my vindication shall not repose itself there. Just as I 
was tak ng the field, I caused to be delivered to Scindia, in open 
durbar, his own letters, signed with his own hand, and sealed with 
his own private seal, addressed to a foreign government, anil evin- 
cing the most hostile machinations already matured against us. No- 
thing was said to him on the delivery of those letters other than 
the Governor-general had not wished to peruse them, and that his 
Highness would perceive the seals were unbroken. I had no need 
to peruse them, because their contents were displayed by the letters 
of inferior agents, referring to and illustrating the expressions of the 
Maharajah. These particulars are communicated to you, that you 
may see how steadily, notwithstanding the laxity of the other party, 
our plan of upholding the existing native governments of India was 
maintained. Did Scindia dispute the verity of the proofs brought 
against him ? No such thing. He sunk under the confusion of the 
unexpected detection. There was no denial, no attempt at expla- 
nation, no endeavour to excuse the quality of the secret correspon- 
dence. On our part, the sole advantage drawn from the circum- 
stance was additional security for the accomplishment of our mea- 
sures against the Pindarces. The Maharajah was told, in mild and 
conciliatory terms, that the British government would give way to no 
vindictive impulse on account of what had passed, but would regard 
his Highness's aberrations as an indiscretion arising from his nut hav- 
ing sufficiently considered the ties of amity subsisting between us : 
But it was added that, as those tics had not appeared firm enough 
to secure our just interests, a new treaty should be proposed, which, 
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while it preserved to tlie Maharajah all the solid benefits enjoyed 
by him under the former one, would give us the certainly of annihi- 
lating the Pindarees. Scindia gladly agreed to the terms, which 
pledged him to active cooperation against the freebooters, and set 
us at liberty to make those engagements with the Itajpoot states 
which alone could induce them to combine and oppose any attempt 
of the Pindarees to find refuge in the western country. A pro- 
visional agreement was settled with those states instantly, on our 
obtaining the right to take them under our protection. 

A more decisive conduct was requisite towards Ameer Khan. 
As his hand was professedly against every man who had any thing 
to lose, the hand of every man might justly be raised against him. 
There were no engagements, express or implied, between him a;*.d 
us. He was, therefore, distinctly told of our resolution not to suf- 
fer the continuance of a predatory system in Central India. An 
option was on this principle offered, that he should subscribe to the 
disbanding of bis army, or witness the attack of it in its separated 
condition. Should he choose the former course^ he would be gua- 
ranteed in the possession of the territories he had won from states 
whose injuries we had no obligation to redress ; should he risk the 
latter, he would be followed up as a freebooter with the keenest 
pursuit that could be instituted against a criminal disturber of the 
public peace. He bad sagacity enough to comprehend that any 
procedure but submission was hopeless. The positions gained by 
us, through celerity at the outset, rendered the situation of those 
with whom we had to deal, defenceless. Scindia was closely pen- 
ned between the centre division on the banks of the Siude and 
Major-general Donkin’s division on the banks of the Chumbul. 
The latter corps menaced Ameer Khan on one side, while Sir Da- 
vid Ochterlony’s overhung that chief on the other, and the division 
under Sir William Kier prevented his escaping southward. In this 
extremity, Ameer Khan took the wise step of throwing himself on 
our liberal justice. His artillery was surrendered to us ; his army 
was disbanded ; and the British government stood free from embar- 
rassment in that quarter. At that period, which was early in No- 
vember, I had to consider the objects of the campaign as complete- 
ly gained: for the Pindarees, sensible of the impracticability of 
maintaining themselves in their own territories, had begun their 
march to fall back on supports of which they did Dot then know I 
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had deprived them, and were surrounded by our divisions which were 
closing in upon them from every side. An apparently well-ground- 
ed hope was thence entertained that the extensive revolution which 
importantly changed the fortunes of so many states, would be per- 
fected without the effusion of other blood than wlmt might be shed 
' in the dispersion of the Pindarees. 

That expectation was not realized ; but its failure arose from 
causes altogether unconnected with the plan of our undertaking or 
with any steps used by us in the prosecution of it. I mentioned to 
you that I reserved an explanation respecting Holkar. Though 
some of the chiefs of the Pindarees held large jagheers from Hol- 
lar’s government, they had acted so independently of it that they 
wc*^considered as having divorced themselves entirely from it ; and 
that government, on my notifying to them the determination to 
suppress tlu Pindarees, reprobated the lawless ferocity of the free- 
booters, applauded the justice of my purpose to chastise them, and 
closed the letter with expressions of every wish for my success. 
The sincerity of those wishes might have been questionable, though 
no apprehension of obstruction to our policy would have attended 
the doubt, had not other and more particular correspondence been 
at that time in process between Holkars government and ours. 
Toolsie Bhye, the widow of the late Maharajah, was, as you know, 
regent of the slate, during the minority of young Ilolkar. Find- 
ing herself unable to control the insolence of the sirdars, and to 
preserve the interests of the family, she had sent a vakeel to solicit, 
privately, that Holkar and the state might be taken under the 
British governmeut. The overture was met with the kindest en- 
couragement. No burdensome condition was indicated, no subsidy 
required, no stationing of a British force in Holkar s territories pro- 
posed ; the only outline of terms was reciprocal support, in case 
either state were attacked, and the zealous cooperation of Holkar’s 
government in preventing the assemblage of predatory associations. 
While such frank cordiality reigned between the parties, nothing 
could seem more out of the chances than a rupture ; yet upon a 
sudden the vakeel was recalled, the different sirdars with their res- 
pective troops were summoned to repair with the utmost speed to 
the sovereign’s person, and the determination of marching to aid the 
Peishwa was proclaimed by the regent. What ensued is fresh in 
your recollection. The Mahrattah army found itself surrounded 
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Earnest representations of the inevitable ruin they were entailing 
on themselves were made on our part to the government, and many 
times repeated. The sirdars could not imagine such a feeling as 
the moderation whence these friendly expostulations flowed. Our 
assurances that their ebullition should be forgotten, and that we 
would remain on the same amicable footing as before, if they aban^ 
doned their extravagant purpose, were supposed to arise from our 
consciousness of incompetency to coerce them, and that persuasion 
increased their temerity to the extent of actual attacks on our 
outposts* 

The regent alone perceived the precipice ; wished to withdraw 
from it; and was publicly put to death by the sirdars for doubting 
the certainty of victory the evening before that battle which ro,Ju- 
ced Ilolkar to a destitute fugitive. 

A similary unprovoked defection was exhibited by the ltajah of 
Nagpoor. If his inimical disposition was not marked with the same 
insolent vaunt, it was only because he thought the basest insidious- 
ness would give him an advantage in the attempt which be meditated 
against the life of our accredited minister residing, under the public 
faith of a treaty, at his Highness’s court. He kept up his solemn 
protestation of devoted friendship till the very hour of the attack on 
the residency. His villanous efforts failed, his courage deserted 
him, he threw himself on our mercy, he was continued on the mus- 
nud, and every reverence was paid to him, till we detected him in a 
now conspiracy. Then the simplest principles of self-preservation 
demanded his removal from the throne. 

I have stated these two cases before I touched upon that of the 
Peishwa, because they will strongly elucidate the necessity of the 
conduct held towards that prince, if prince be not a title unfitlyap- 
' plied to an individual so filthily stored with perfidy. Our endea- 
vour to screen his reputation by throwing the whole guilt of the 
Guyckwar minister’s murder on Trimbuckjee Dainglica, when the 
Pcishwa himself was not less actively implicated in it, was so per- 
versely met by him, that, throughout the year 1815 , we discovered 
the intrigues of his Highness at almost every court in India, to 
stimulate combinations against us in revenge for our austerity to- 
wards bis despicable minion. These were thought to be the effects 
of an acrimony which should soon subside, and much importance 
was not attached^ to them. On finding, however, that they were 
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continued, I judged it right to apprize the IVisluva that I was ac- 
quainted with the transactions. This was done in the gentlest 
manner ; and the intimation was coupled with a profession that I 
ascubcd those practices to the indulgence of an inconsiderate 
.spleen, which lie would chasten in himself the moment he reflected 
on its real nature. It was added that, in the confidence of liis bc- 
' ing solicitous to retrace his steps, I was ready, on the profession of 
such a disposition on his part, to obliterate the remembrance of all 
that had passed, and to invite his fullest reliance on my personal 
efforts to maintain his welfare and dignity. Ilis answer was a pro- 
testation of never-ending gratitude for the gentle tone in which I 
Hmd roused him to a sense of the track into which lie had uninten- 
ti^wlly slidden and which could have led only to his ruin. lie 
charged his agents with having exceeded his instructions, which, 
nevertheless, lie admitted to have been indefensible, but which he 
would expiate by a strict fidelity to the engagements existing be- 
tween us, now confirmed anew by his most solemn asseverations* 
Very shortly after we detected him in the endeavour to collect an 
army under the pretence of quelling a rebellion, headed by Trim- 
buckjec, to whom a constant remittance of treasure w as made from 
the Peisliwa’s cofFers; as we knew, by the most accurate information, 
of every issue. We were then constrained to anticipate this incor- 
rigible plotter. Wc sui rounded him in his capital, and obliged aim 
to submit to terms which preserved the ancient appearances of con- 
nexion, but deprived him of much strength, should he hazard fu- 
ture machinations. At the same time, what we imposed was only 
a fulfilment of an article in the treaty of Basscin, by which lie was 
obliged to keep up for us an auxiliary force of 5000 horse. Not one 
of them had ever been retained for us ; and the money which should 
have furnished them went into his Highness’s private treasuiy- 
But wc now required that districts yielding revenue to the requisite 
amount should be put into our hands for the levy and maintenance 
of the cavalry in question, according to the usual custom in the 
Mahrattah states of assigning lands to sirdars for the’ subsistence o f 
a specified number of troops. This force, though it would be the 
Pcishwa s for every purpose of service while friendship existed be- 
tween us, would go into our scale (since we were the paymasters) 
should his Highness venture to break with us. He did, you an* 
aware, venture to break with us, but you possibly may nor have 
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suspected how beneficial that precipitated step was for us. Had he 
not done so, the conspiracy to which he had given a substance and 
shape much beyond what we had conceived, might have burst forth 
upon us at an unprovided moment with mischievous concurrence 
of exertion. The Peishwa trusted to wide cooperation. His san- 
guinary desire of massacreing Mr Elphinstone made him over hasty 
in breaking forth, though he had no doubt but that Scindia and 
Ameer Khan were already in the field against us. The pledges of 
reciprocal support, settled in 1815, arc what I have stated against 
Scindia in the earlier part of the recapitulation. The Peishwa, 
when he resorted to arms, was not informed that Scindia and 
Ameer Khan had already been reduced to nullity. They had beer 
put out of the question. But Holkar and the Rajah of Nagpooi; ’'ad 
yet the power of moving. When, alter their defeat, they were asked 
what could lead them to the extravagant act of attacking us, with 
whom they were in bonds of plighted amity, each pleaded the or- 
der of the Peishwa as not to be contested. Holkar’s ministers ac- 
knowledged their spontaneous petition to be taken under the wing 
of the British government ; but urged, ‘ the Peishwa is our master, 
and what he commands we must obey.' The Rajah of Nagpoor 
being, after his last seizure, charged to his face by one of his for- 
mer ministers with ingratitude in making those attempts against 
which he (the minister) had used absolute supplications, answered 
that the conduct of the British government towards him had been 
an unvaried stream of benefits conferred ; that there never had been 
a transient dissatisfaction ; but that it was his duty to fulfil every 
* direction from his superior the Peishwa. After declarations like 
these ; after such proof that not only the stipulations of the treaty 
of Bassein, which annulled the authority of the Peishwa, but that 
the most pointed oaths and the strongest obligations for benefits 
received, could not counterbalance the influence inherent in the 
name of Peishwa, — you will not be surprised at our feeling it irra- 
tional to think of reestablishing that title. When the Peishwa, 
seduced by the invitation of the Rajah of Nagpoor, then at liberty 
and filling the musnud, advanced with his army to the Warda, but, 
on his arrival there, instead of finding the Nagpoor army ready to 
join him, learned that the plot had been discovered and that Ap- 
pa Salieb was a prisoner, the impossibility of getting back to his 
\ own dominions was apparent. The disposal of them was then to 
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be considered. I have shown that there could not be a Peishwa 
—admitted. To raise any of Bajee Row’s family to the throne with 
another appellation, would have been a delusion. The indefeasible 
cha icter of Peishwa, and chief of the Mahrattah armies, would have 
been ascribed to the individual, in despite of any barriers of form 
which vve could establish. On that principle we could assign to the 
Rajah of Satarah only a limited territory, and by no means invest 
him with the sovereignty of the Poonali dominions. On the other 
hand, should we set up any one of a family without pretension, 
whether Hindoo or Mussulman, we bound ourselves tu uphold, 
against all the distaste and prejudices of the inhabitants, the idol 
^vhich wc had elevated. What was worse, we should have to Slip- 
ped against the just indignation of the country, that misrule, per- 
haps that hrulai tyranny, which we must expect would take place 
under any native so called to the throne. It was thence matter of 
positive moral necessity that wc should (for the present at least) 
keep the territories of Bajee Row, the late Peishwa, in our own 
hands. A corresponding embarrassment hangs upon us with regard 
to Holkar, and the state of Nagpoor. The exertion made by JIol- 
kar showed to us the dangerous impolicy of leaving that state in a 
condition to be ever again troublesome. It has on that, account 
been dismembered of two- thirds of its territory. The greater pro- 
portion of those lands have been transferred to the Rajahs of 'Co- 
tali, Boondec, and other Rajpoot chiefs, whom we wished to 
strengthen. Part has been kept in our hands, to pay the expense 
of the troops which the unforeseen change of circumstances re- 
quires our keeping advanced in that quarter. With regard to Nag- 
poor, we have taken territory instead of the subsidy payable in 
money by the original treaty. There are two motives for this : one, 
that we thereby narrow the power of that state ; the other, that the 
tract connects itself with other possessions uf ours aud completes the 
frontier. You are aware that Saugor, which is the possession al- 
luded to by me, is not an acquisition from the late campaign. It 
was ceded to us by the Peishwa by the treaty of Poonali. The 
manager of it, having given shelter to the Pindarees, and having 
suffered levies to be made openly in his town for the Rajah of Nag- 
poor, when that prince was in arms against us, has been removed 
from his superintendence. By taking it into our own hands, we 
not only consult our own security, but we are enabled to pay from 
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it, to the jagcor dar (Nanna Gov i ml Row who icsides at Jalourn 
three times the amount of the sum ever bofoi e received by him from 
the rents. If I ta^lv of narrowing the means of Ilolkar and of the 
Nagpoor Rajah, I do so on the clear principle of right to dispose 
of territory won in war. Each of those princes had lo^t all. Whatso- 
ever they now possess is restored to them by us as a gratuitous 
boon ; and the fact will serve to evince the leading inclination with 
which we set out, of preserving the then existing governments o( 
India. Though this has not been digression, the explanation of 
the unexpected manner in which we find our territories increased, 
has put out of sight, for the moment, the direct object of our appear- 
aucc in the field. The dreadful pestilence which made such ha 
voc in the division under my immediate command forced me 'to 
quit the banks of the Sinde, and to seek a moie favourable countr) 
for the recovery of my numerous sick. I did not find this until I 
was fifty miles from the liver which I quitted. Fortunately the 
change of air was rapidly beneficial ; for a very short time had 
passed when I received intelligence of an invitation said to have* 
been given by Sclndia to the Pindarces. He was reported to have 
promised them that, if they would come so near to Gwalior as to 
make his getting to them easy, he would break his treaty and join 
them with the force which he had at his capital. The Pindarces 
were in full mauhfor Gwalior, without meeting even a show of im- 
pediment from the troops of Scindia stationed in their iouU : 
though the cooperation of his army for the extinction of the Pin- 
tlarees was an article of the treaty. Wc hurried back to the Sinde ; 
but this time we chose a position nearer to Gwalior than what we 
had before occupied. We were within thirty miles of the city, ami 
our advanced guard was sent to occupy the passes through the lulls 
which run at some distance south of Gwalior fiom the Sinde to the 
Chumbul. These passes were the only route by which communi- 
cation could take place between the Pindarces and Scindia: And I 
was nearer to support my advanced guard than the Maharajah was 
to attack it, could he bring his mind to so desperate a stake. With 
nil the suspicious circumstances attending the state of things, our 
foibearance was not wearied. No unpleasant hint© were thrown 
out. Scindia was told that, as I had learned the approach of the 
Pindarces, I had thought it an attention due to my ally to place 
myself between him and a set of lawless plunderers, who would put 
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him into great embarrassment could they get into his presence, and 
- *Jjr #1,vr themselves on his protection. Civility uu; answered by 
civil il}^ The Pirdarees, finding their hopes battled and the pass- 
age stopped, attempted to retire; but they had been followed close 
by our divisions, were surprised, dispersed, and slaughtered in a 
’ number of small actions. In short they disappeared. Aiul thus 
our objects wore completed. 

l\ remains now to be seen, what is the change effected in our 
situation. 

Jn England, there are continual declamations against the pm* 
pensity of the* Honourable Company’s government here to add to 
* territorial possessions already too large. It. is forgotten that a ten* 
dciSjjf to expansion, amounting almost to direct necessity, is the in- 
herent and insepr tbit* drawback on the advantages of a power 
established so anomalously as that of the British in India. It 
would be a visionary confidence to suppose, that your strength 
would not excite jealousy, that your riches would not stimulate 
cupidity, and that your humiliation of those native families which 
held sovereignty when you first got footing in the country, would 
not be brooded over with a deep spirit of revenge. Yet a belief in 
the non-existence of those impulses is the ground on which they 
must stand, who insist on the progressive increase of our sway as a 
proof of constant ambition in the Honourable Company’s local re- 
presentatives. There may have been cases, though [ might find It 
difficult to indicate them, where prospects of gaining political as- 
cendancy, or too hasty apprehensions of meditated attack, have mis- 
led us into hostilities otherwise capable of being avoided : But the 
general history of our Indian Empire is, that we have been wan- 
tonly assailed, that we have conquered the unprovoked enemy, and 
that we have retained the possessions wrested from him, not simply 
as a legitimate compensation for the peril and expense forced upon 
us, but on considerations of self-defence, brought home to our con- 
viction by the nature of thfe. violence just offered to us. What 
recently bcfel myself, as explained it to you, must be the 

strongest illustration of this eventful exigency. 4 Recover your 
strength and try the contest with us again/ would be deemed a 
rather absurd address to a treacherous foe whom you had van- 
quished ; but you would as effectively put it on that footing by the 
restoration of all his means, as if you had given him the advice in 
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terms. Still it may be said, though the augmentation of territory 
may not involve any thing reprehensible, it is not the less to )>«> 
lamented ; since the extension of frontier brings you in contact 
with new enemies, reduces your strength by widening the circle on 
the circumferences of which it is to act, leaves advanced stations 
dangerously unsupported, and, above all, wider occupation of terri- 
tory exacts formidable addition to your military charges. 

The argument would be good were the assumptions admitted. 
Examine whether they ought. Undoubtedly, your sway has been 
prodigiously extended by the late operations. The Indus is now 
in fact your frontier ; and, on the conditions of the arrangement, 1 
thank Heaven that it is so. What is there between Calcutta an'* 
that boundary? Nothing but states bound by the sense of corvion 
interest with you, or a comparatively small proportion of ill-disposed 
population, rendered incapable of rearing a standard against you. 
The Malirattah power is wholly and irretrievably broken. Scindia, 
by having been kept in port while the barks of his neighbours pro- 
voked the tempest and perished in it, presents no exhibition of 
shattered fortunes : But he stands insulated and precluded from any 
extraneous assistance. I am satisfied of his conviction that his exis- 
tence depends on his being in amity with the British government, 
and of his consequent resolution to cultivate our good will. That 
inclination in him has been, and will continue to be unfeigncdly 
encouraged by us. Were his disposition different, it would be 
matter of no concern to us.— He is now girded round by states 
which wc have raised to the power of resisting him, even without 
our aid, by our having allotted to them most of the territory taken 
from Holkar ; and their political views never can coalesce. You 
will not forget the direct and heavy defalcation from Scindia's 
strength in the extinction of the Pindarees. Where is that host, 
the half of which was to wear us out in fruitless pursuit, while the 
other half was to get behind us and lay waste our provinces ? Gone, 
* vanished— multitudes of them slain in a number of desultory actions, 
still more of them massacred by the peasantry, as (after abandon- 
ig their horses and arms to escape from us through the jungles) 
endeavoured to make their way through the country in small 
ies as travellers. There then remain only states which have 
spontaneously and earnestly prayed to be received as feudatories 
under the British banner. It is not conquest that has extended our 
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rule; we have beaten down nothing but the lawless violence which 
Jpd for so many years made those regions a scene of unparalleled 
wretchedness. It is not the awe of our power which has made all 
the Rajpoot states solicit to be united with us. 1 * 1 A distinct per- 
cept it .] that the misery which they had so long suffered could not 
be prevented but by their identifying themselves with us, was the 
sole motive for the anxiety with which they sought the connexion. 

In the terms of it there is nothing to affect pride or wound conveni- 
ence, so that the confederation carries within it no natural seeds of 
dissolution. With their internal government we profess to have no 
right of interference. Mutual support in the field is of course 
flighted ; but the price of our superior contribution to that con* 
h^jpney is an engagement that the feudal states shall not disturb 
the general tranquility by attacking each oilier. Their diffefcnccs 
or claims ; ;v to be submitted to the arbitration of the British go- 
vernment: and this provision, which extinguishes the necessity for 
their resorting to the sword on petty points of honour, heretofore 
enforced by the prejudices of the country, is hailed by them with a 
just conception of its utility. Thus your enlarged sway is nothing 
but the influence arising from the reliance of the several states on 
your moderation, your good faith, and your honest desire to pro- 
mote their welfare. Should it be said, that, to couterbalance this 
obvious political gain, we must take into account the disadvantages 
of extended positions and the charges attendant on increased esta- 
blishments, 1 answer that, when the multiplication of points of 
defence is urged, the diminished means of annoying us are also to 
be contemplated. I have shown to \ou that scarcely any continue 
to exist. Our new situation lias not brought us into contact with 

This may be the truth with sonic of these states, as his Lordship represent! ; 
hut, as regards Jeypoor, Mr Prinsep positively states that the determination of the 
Rajah was quickened by the advance of Sit David Ochtcrlony, and the show of 
making terms wiffi his feudatories. There is some reason to suppose that the lower 
orders of the people Tejoiccd at the approach of the British armies. But, unless 
the Rajah of Jeypoor, and hie advisers the aristocracy of these realms, participated 
in this sentiment, there existed no just cause for the introduction rf this force. 
His Lordship speaks with exultation of the mighty benefit which was conferred 
upon Bajpootana, by rescuing it from the brutal oppressions of Ameer Khan and 
the jMahraltahs. But he omits to inform the Calcutta public that the contribi$f 
turns to be paid by the Rajpoot states to the British government, were fixed at pre- 
cisely the same amount which had been exacted by these freebooters. 
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any thing that can have the wish — or, Jiad it the wish, could have’ 
the power — of giving us trouble. All within the Indus is attached- 
to you. The Indus would be a barrier against contact, were there 
any state on the other side of it adverse to you in its interests. 
Should any such hereafter appear, it is not your influencing the go- 
vernments in the vicinity of the Indus that would he the cause of 
quarrel ; and I cannot conceive any stronger dissuasive to enter- 
prises against us from beyond the river, than the knowledge that 
all within it are linked with us in the bonds of cordial union. In 
this view, I deceive myself egregiously if any augmented military 
charges will not be light indeed in comparison with the large addi- 
tional resources secured to meet such eventual demands. This is 
our benefit in the arrangement. What is that of the Kajpoot stati-c. J 
f)eliv?rance from an oppression more systematic, more unremitting, 
more brutal, than perhaps ever before trampled on humanity — se- 
curity and comfort established where nothing but terror and misery 
before existed. Nor is this within a narrow sphere. It is a proud 
phrase to use, but it is a true one, that we have bestowed bless- 
ings upon millions. Nothing can he more delightful than the 
reports I receive of the keen sensibility manifested by the in- 
habitants to this change in their circumstances. The smallest de- 
tachment of our troops cannot pass through that country, without 
meeting everywhere eager and exulting gratulations, the tone of 
which proves them to come from glowing hearts. Multitudes of peo- 
ple have even, in this short interval , come from the hills and fastnesses 
in which they had sought refuge for years, and have re-occupied 
their ancient deserted villages. 'Die ploughshare is again in every 
quarter, turning up a soil which had for very many seasons never 
been stirred, except by the hoofs of predatory cavalry. 

Here then is a display of general advantage on an exhilarating 
promise of public quiet. Every one of the facts on which I have 
founded this representation, is capable of being disproved by each 
of you, with little trouble of inquiry, if I have advanced them in- 
correctly. I have strangely hazarded my character, if they arc 
liable to refutation : If they are not, .what we have donejs befitting 
the policy, the equity, the benignity of our country, 
qg You justly appreciate the admirable energy of the officers com- 
manding the divisions to which the more active part of the service 
fell : And the zeal of the whole of the troops, with the splendid 
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gallantry of those who were on any occasion engaged, merits all the 
gjaise which you have offered. 

1 concur ardently with you in the sentiment you* express, of our 
obligation to aim at rendering what we have done, still more bene- 
ficial to the inhabitants of India. The main obstacles to our in- 
fusing improvement are removed ; and we may certainly dissemi- 
nate useful instruction, without in the slightest degree risking dis- 
satisfaction, by meddling with the religious opinions of the natives. 
Information on practical points is what is wanting to the people ; 
for, from the long course of anarchy in those parts, all relations of 
the community are confused. This government will not lose sight 
of tlic object. We may surely succeed in inculcating principles of 
tT^Jd and equitable rule, distinct notions of social observances, and 
a just sense of moral duties, leading perhaps, in God’s good time, to 
a purer conception of the more sublime claims on the humane. At 
least, let u- do what is in our power. — Let us put the seed into the 
ground, and Providence w ill determine on its growth. Should it be 
the will of the Almighty that the* tree should rise and flourish, and 
that the inhabitants of those extensive regions should enjoy security 
and comfort under its shade, we shall have done much for many of 
our fellow- creatures ; but w>e shall have done well also for that in 
which our liveliest interest is fixed. The cherished memory of our 
forecasting beneficence will remain to future times in India the 
noblest monument of the British name. 
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